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BENGALI LITERATURE 


AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Some readers may be surprised by the different spelling of some personal 
names which they are used to meet in Anglicized forms, such as Thakur instead 
of Tagore, Cattopadhyay instead of Chatterjee etc. For reasons of consistency, 
we have used a single method of transliterating all Bengali names and words 
throughout the book, which is generally used in publications of this kind; the 
only exceptions being the use of z instead of j in certain Muslim names (Nazrul, 
Kaz! etc.) and w instead of oy, in similar cases (e. g. Waliullah). Names in Angli¬ 
cized forms are, however, to be found in the Index. 


INTRODUCTION 


A survey of the thousand-years’ development of Bengali literature 1 shows 
that this long space of time is divided into three periods, not only distinctly 
separated from each other by “dark periods,” but also closed each in itself, 
with almost no direct continuation in the following period which in each case is 
characterized by features different from the basic traits of the preceding phase. 
The first is the period of the caryas, covering approximately the first and the 
second centuries of our millennium. The second, starting after a gap of almost 
two centuries, includes all mediaeval or classical Bengali poetry, till the 18th 
century, and is again followed by a period of decay, shorter this time, but no 
less distinctive. At the beginning of the 19th century, the period of modern 
literature starts, different in all aspects from the classical Bengali literature. 

1 General information: R. Ch. Dutt (Datta), The literature of Bengal. A bio¬ 
graphical and critical history from the earliest times closing with a review of 
intellectual progress under British rule in India, Calcutta and London 1895; D. C. 
Sen, History of Bengali language and literature, Calcutta 1911; P. Chaudhubi, The 
story of Bengali literature, Calcutta 1917; K. N. Das, A history of Bengali literature, 
Naogaon, Rajshahi 1926; J. C. Ghosh, Bengali literature, London 1948; Stjkumab 
Sen, History of Bengali literature, New Dehli 1960. See also the relevant sections 
in V. K. Gokak (editor), Literatures in modern Indian languages, Delhi 1957; H. 
von Glasenapp, Die Literaturen Indiens, Stuttgart 1961, p. 333. 
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The reasons of this peculiar development are easy to find in the political and 
economic history of the country. Domestic culture flourished under the Buddhist 
dynasty of the Palas (8th-llth centuries) and the Hindu Senas (12th century), 
but afterwards the invasion of the Pathans and other Muslims not only put an 
end to the independence of Bengal, but also distorted the country to such an 
extent that, for a couple of centuries, its culture almost ceased to exist. A 
similar development repeated itself in the second half of the 18th century, when 
the British took hold of Bengal; the results of the clash of the domestic economy 
with the new British order are too well known to be mentioned here. Again, 
literature lost its basis and rapidly decayed, to be replaced, more than half a 
century later, by a new literature, very different from the old poetry. 

In spite of all differences, the oldest and the middle periods of Bengali 
literature share several characteristic features which we shall try to sum up. 
They are of such importance that in a way they seem directly to shape all 
pre-modern Bengali literature and to be the results of rather strict, though 
never codified rules that were generally obeyed and followed. 

1. The Bengali language is one of the so-called New Indian languages and 
belongs to the eastern group of what has developed from the speech of the Aryans 
who had come to Northern India in the second millennium B.C. to Aryanize the 
whole region. In spite of the fact that, approximately about the beginning of our 
millennium, the older Prakrits and Apabhraipsas were replaced by these New In¬ 
dian languages in everyday use, it was no easy task for the maj ority of them to find 
recognition as languages of literature. Since long, Hindu society had accepted 
as its prestige language Sanskrit which continued to maintain this position till 
at least the middle of our millennium, if not even later. The situation in Bengal 
was further complicated by the centuries-long Muslim domination. Muslim 
rulers, though occasionally supporting literature in Bengali, in general used 
Persian as their court language and the majority of them obviously despised 
the simple vernacular and did not consider this worth becoming the language of 
“high” literature. And finally, when Persian lost this privileged position, it 
was again not replaced immediately by Bengali but by English, and the former 
had to fight hard for the restoration of what would appear to be the natural 
state of affairs, in this respect. In other words, never throughout the long pre¬ 
modern periods had Bengali become the prestige language in its natural 
surroundings and on its native soil, never had it gained the full recognition, 
especially by the upper strata of society, and never had it been cultivated in a 
proper way. It is no coincidence that it had to wait till the beginning of the 
modem period for its first grammars and dictionaries. Its development was 
quite spontaneous and elements of various dialects had much easier access to 
its literature than in languages the grammar of which had been codified. 

This attitude must have become firmly rooted in the minds of the Bengalis 
themselves. Many great masters of Bengali poetry, such as Murari Gupta, 
Krsnadas Kabiraj, Gobindadas Kabiraj and even Bharatcandra Ray wrote not 
only in Bengali, but also in Sanskrit. And as if somehow feeling that their 
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mother tongue was not “noble” enough to be used in literature, an artificial 
language called Brajabuli was created in the Middle Ages and widely used by 
many Bengali Vaisnava poets. 

2. Closely connected with the above-mentioned position of Bengali is the 
fact that we seldom find in it what is known, in other literatures, as court 
poetry. From the point of view of social stratification of literature, there had 
always existed in Bengal, till the 19th century, some literary creation occupying 
a higher position and more appreciated by the upper strata of society than 
poetry in Bengali, viz. first of all works composed in Sanskrit, on the one hand, 
and in Persian, on the other. The disadvantageous consequences of this 
situation for Bengali poets are obvious. It was very difficult for them to secure 
a royal patronage, to be allowed to enjoy not only the esteem, but also the 
economic advantages resulting from such a position, and to be able to devote 
all their abilities and time to literature. In a way we may state that only seldom 
and rather as an exception, the pre-modem Bengali literature reached the 
position of a true “high literature.” 

3. Just as the Bengali language, never considered an official and prestige 
language, was not cultivated theoretically, pre-modern Bengali literature was 
characterized by a complete lack of any theoretical writings on literature, 
poetics, aesthetics or stylistics. In other words, it did not create any codified 
aesthetic canon of its own which would help the poets to learn to write and 
their audiences and readers to discern between “good” and “bad” literature. 
It will suffice to recall numerous Sanskrit works on poetics and their innumerable 
rules to realize how different the situation was in Bengal. On the one hand, 
Bengali poets simply followed the example of their predecessors and were led 
more or less by their poetic instinct, on the other, some of them who were 
acquainted with Sanskrit literature made free use of various Sanskrit w'orks on 
poetics, especially that by Rupa GosvamI, and to a certain extent adapted some 
of their rules to Bengali. Literary criticism of any kind was similarly absent in 
pre-modem Bengali literature and could have hardly been compensated for by 
a few anthologies of Vaisnava poems which at least indicated what the general 
consensus held to be the best achievements in this particular branch. 

4. This “non-official” character of older Bengali literature meant, on the 
other hand, that poets, either consciously or instinctively, addressed their 
writings to the broad strata of readers, that they did not write to satisfy the 
refined taste of a narrow circle of connoisseurs, but people illiterate in their 
majority and with no literary erudition. This fact is clearly reflected in older 
Bengali poetry. One cannot miss its innumerable contacts with Bengali folk 
poetry as preserved till today. The same metres are used by both of them, the 
same figures of poetry appear in both of them. The style of a classical epic is 
very similar to the style of a folk ballad, and so on. 2 


2 Dineshchandra Sen, The folk-literature of Bengal, Calcutta 1920; Lal Behabi 
Day, Folk-tales of Bengal, London 1913; Geeta Majumdar, Folk tales of Bengal, 
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It was most probably this peculiar character of pre-modern Bengali literature 
which enabled it to accept, on the thematic level, so many indigeneous elements 
of non-Aryan origin, which form one of the most characteristic features of 
Bengali epics. In this respect, poetry reflected, in a true way, all the peculiarities 
of Bengali Hinduism with its numerous goddesses and the myths surrounding 
them, often unknown in the other regions of Hindu India. As soon as they 
became the object of worship of the Hindu masses, literature opened its doors 
to their myths and glorifications. Many other proofs of close contacts between 
older Bengali poetry and folk poetry will be found in the following chapters. 

5. The above-mentioned non-existence of a codified aesthetic canon in Bengali 
does not mean, of course, that pre-modern Bengali literature was free from any 
conventions and taboos. It is a well-known fact that even folk poetry of any 
community has them, always avoiding certain things and preferring other ones. 
In their entirety, these form a bulk of rules, unwritten but generally respected. 
The same is true of older Bengali literature. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of this literature is the almost complete 
lack of any secular writings, before the 18th century, the only exception being 
a few works by Muslim Bengali poets. It has been stated many times that the 
bulk of pre-modern Bengali literature, both epic and lyric, is not only religious 
in contents, but also sectarian in character. As we shall have ample opportunity 
to show, in the following chapters, secular elements were not at all absent in old 
Bengali literature, but any secular story or episode had to be given a religious 
frame in order to be acceptable in literature. The same is true of the entirely 
human emotions that were expressed in these works. Vaisnava poets, for 
instance, do not sing of love of a mother for her child, but of Yasoda for the 
infant Krishna; they do not glorify the love of a man for a woman and vice versa, 
but of Lord Krishna for his beloved Radha and the other way about; as in the 
other parts of India, the story of the hero Rama was turned into a myth of an 
incarnation of the god Visnu, etc. 

The reasons of this tabooization of secular subjects are not quite clear. 
Perhaps there did exist works of this character in old Bengal, but these gradually 
fell into oblivion or sank into the stock of folk poetry. In any case, they were 
never written down in manuscripts—maybe because manuscripts had become 
objects of religious reverence and even of worship. Even nowadays, they are 
often found among other objects of worship in Bengali households. This 
conception influenced, to a large degree, even Bengali folk poetry which so often 
prefers religious subjects and motifs to secular ones. 

6. Another striking feature of old Bengali literature is its aversion to prose. 
Without a single exception all old Bengali works were composed in verse. As 
testified to by a number of inscriptions and documents, prosaic style was known 


New Delhi 1971; see also Bengalische Marchen, herausgegeben von Heinz Mode 
und Arun Ray, Insel Verlag n. d.; R. Trogeb, A comparative study of a Bengal 
folktale, Calcutta 1966. 
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in fairly remote times, but it was obviously not found fit for literary purposes 
before the 19th century. Much may be due here to all-Indian traditions; Sanskrit 
prose narratives or kavya-piose, however, did not find any counterpart or 
continuation in old Bengali. 

In spite of this monopoly position of verse in old Bengali literature, the 
repertoire of Bengali metric forms is very limited—most probably because of 
the above-mentioned neglect of a literary style. The most frequently used 
metres are the syllabic payar —a rhymed couplet of essentially narrative verses 
of equal length—and the tripadi, consisting of two shorter, rhymed or unrhymed, 
portions and a longer line, with the rhyme scheme: a—a (or b)—c / d—d (or e)—c. 
All poetry tends to rhymes, but with little attention paid to their refinement. 
It is only the modern period which brings new inventions in the field of poetic 
forms. 

7. Similarly limited appears to be the thematic inventory of older Bengali 
poetry. Again and again the same themes are elaborated and the same stories 
re-narrated. Till the 18th century, thematic originality obviously does not 
count much, the main ambition of poets being, in the field of epics, to re-tell a 
well-known story in a “more beautiful” way. In lyrics, the mentioned exclusion 
of purely “human” motifs adds to the thematic monotony of old Bengali poetry 
and hinders its free development. In the 18th century, however, obvious efforts 
towards the liberation of poetry from conventional bonds may be witnessed, 
both in epics (Bharatcandra Ray) and in lyrics (Nidhubabu and others). 

8. In the majority of pre-modem Bengali literary works, the typical Bengali 
emotionality comes to the fore, increasing the effect of lyrical poetry, but not 
infrequently detrimental to the epics. It was this emotionality which, as an 
essentia] component of bhahti (attitude of utmost devotion to and intense love 
for God), contributed to the spread of the Krishna cult in mediaeval Bengal and 
enhanced the beauty of Bengali Vaisnava padas. On the other hand, however, 
it often marred epic qualities of narrative poetry and is probably one of the 
main causes why no true great epic has ever been composed in Bengali. 

As stated already, in the second half of the 18th century the old literary 
period came to an abrupt end to be replaced, in the 19th century, by the modem 
phase, which in all respects is essentially different from the previous one. Bengal 
which was the first area of India to be strongly influenced by the British, 
preceded the other parts of the sub-continent in creating and developing a 
modem literature. The 19th-century mighty and fruitful modernization move¬ 
ment, affecting all aspects of life and culture, which had started in Bengal, not 
only gradually re-shaped its way of thinking and its literature, but became also 
an example to be followed by other parts of India. For a very long time, then, 
modern Bengali literature maintained its leading position among Indian 
literatures and continued discovering new ways in practically all branches of 
literary activity. 



THE MYSTIC CARYlS 


During the long stretch of time covered by the development of Indian 
culture, there appear periods in which—for reasons which are not obvious—the 
whole spiritual life of the country experiences unrest and ferment; old values 
sanctioned by tradition give way to new ones, giving rise to spiritual pheno¬ 
mena unknown before. Such is the period around the middle of the first 
millennium B.C. when, at the same time, Buddha and Jina make their appear¬ 
ance; such is also the epoch round about the end of the first mille nnium A.D. 
when certain spiritual streams and doctrines, hitherto hidden underground, 
emerge to result in Tantrism. The beginnings of Bengali literature are closely 
connected with the latter phenomenon. 

In 1907, the Bengali philologist Haraprasad Sastrl discovered in the Darbar 
Library in Nepal the manuscript of an incompletely preserved set of fifty 
songs. He added another set of so-called dohds to it, which are not Bengali, and 
edited the book in 1916 in Calcutta. 3 The anthology of 50 songs bears the title 
CaryascaryaviniScaya and contains songs called carya , short compositions of 
8-14 lines each. It is a collection of immense literary importance. It represents 
not only the first document of Bengali literature but is, at the same time, the 
oldest available specimen of a New Indian literature in general. No less is its 
importance for Indian philology as well as religious philosophy. In the former 
respect, it presents the Bengali language in that early period of its development 
when it had just emerged from the Apabhramsa stage and before it became defini¬ 
tely separated from the other languages of the Eastern Indo-Aryan group, i.e. 
Eastern Hindi, Maithili and Uriya. It was for this latter reason that the collec¬ 
tion was claimed not only by Bengalis, but also by the other members of the 
Eastern Indo-Aryan group as the first monument of their literatures. 

The caryas are full of problems and incomprehensibilities, both in language 
and contents. Nevertheless, patient research of many scholars during the past 
fifty years 4 has made it possible to clarify their most essential points both 
linguistically and philosophically and also to date them, with at least a reasonable 
amount of probability. 

The majority of authorities agree in that the songs cannot be of later origin 
than the 12th century A.D. In the determination of terminus a quo, however, 
scholars differ from one another. P. C. Bagchi and S. K. Chatterji consider the 

3 Harapbasad Sastri, Hajar bacharer purana Bangala bhasay Bauddha gan o 
doha. Calcutta 1916. 

4 Cf. M. Shahid ullah, Les chants mystiques de Kanha et de Saraha, les Doha- 
ko$a et les Carya. Paris 1928; M. Shahid urn, ah, BMS; Prabodh Chandba Bagchi, 
Materials for a Critical Edition of the Old Bengali Caryapadas: a Comparative Study 
of the Text and Tibetan Translation. Journal of the Department of Letters, Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta 30,1938; Suxumab Sen, Caryaglti-padaball. Calcutta 1956; Tabapa- 
da MuKHEitji, OBLT; AtindraMojtjmdeb, CP; ManIndramohanBasu, Caryapad. 
Calcutta 1968. Compare also S. N. Sarma, Assamese literature, in this History, 
IX, ch. I. 
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10th century to be the most probable time of the beginning of this literature, 
whereas Sukumar Sen, on the one hand, prefers the 11th century, and Md. 
Shahidullah and R. Samkrtyayan, on the other, put the lower limit back to the 
8th century. In any case, the manuscript discovered by Haraprasad Sastri 
is much younger, most probably from the 14th-15th century. 

The task of an analyst of the caryas is made easier by the Sanskrit commentary 
by Munidatta, probably from the 14th century, and the Tibetan translation of 
the songs discovered by P. C. Bagchi and S. K. Chatterji. 5 All these materials 
have already been edited, analysed and commented upon in a rather voluminous 
mass of literature, so that we may try to sum up the most essential results of 
modern research in this field. 

The conception of the culturally-historical and religio-philosophical cate¬ 
gorization of the caryas is more or less uniform. H. P. Sastr! was certainly not 
right—or at least oversimplified the situation—when he called the songs 
Buddhist. In their basic tone they are, first of all, Tantrik, irrespective of 
whether their authors were Tantrik Buddhists or Tantrik Hinduists. Some of 
the songs even do not allow of such a strict delimitation. In no case are they 
to be regarded as songs with a primarily aesthetic function; they are rather 
compositions of a didactic character, meant to enlighten the listener. Their 
aesthetic element, however, should not be overlooked. 

The historical context of the caryas and their ideological contents are well 
characterized by Sashibhusan Dasgupta: “Side by side with the commonly 
known theological speculations and religious practices there has been flowing 
in India an important religious undercurrent of esoteric yogic practices from a 
pretty old time; these esoteric practices, when associated with the theological 
speculations of the fiaivas and the Saktas, have given rise to Saiva and Sakta 
Tantricism; when associated with the Buddhist speculations, have given rise 
to the composite religious system of Buddhist Tantricism; and again, when 
associated with the speculations of Bengal Vaisnavism the same esoteric 
practices have been responsible for the growth of the esoteric Vaisnava cult, 
known as the Vaisnava Sahajiya movement.” 6 

The basis of all these esoteric doctrines was, so to say, two articles of faith: 
Firstly, that the non-absolute world and all its elements including human 
beings are penetrated by undesirable duality, and secondly, that this duality 
can be removed by spiritual endeavour ( sadhana ), the result of which is the 
attainment of the Supreme Bliss ( mahasukha ). Many differences occurred, 
however, as far as the conception of this duality and the ways towards its 
removal were concerned. 

It is only the Absolute—conceived either in an abstract way or as a personi¬ 
fied absolute deity—which does not know duality. Duality appears everywhere 
where phenomenalization takes place, where anything is born or arises. The 


5 P. C. Bagchi, op. cit. 

6 S. Dasgupta, ORC, pp. xxxiii-xxxv. 
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very birth of a human being is a starting-point of duality, and this is why 
everything born is predestined to perish. Duality can appear on all levels and 
in various aspects: as the negative and the positive, the static and the dynamic, 
the active and the inert, the subjective and the objective; but also as the male 
(Siva) and the female (Sakti), as is the case with Tantrik Hinduism. 

India has certainly always been thinking much—more than anything else— 
about the ways to the attainment of the ultimate aim of all human efforts, i.e. 
salvation (mukti), irrespective of whether it was conceived as the liberation of 
the spiritual component of man from the cycle of incessant rebirths, as the 
Buddhist nirvana, or as the Tantrik Supreme Bliss, i. e.—in Tantrik terminology 
—about the ways to the destruction of duality. Karma-marga, bhakti-marga, 
jndna-marga, sacrifices, study of sacred scriptures, prayers, invocations of gods, 
asceticism, meditations etc.—every effort was basically aimed at this ultimate 
goal. Tantrik streams rehabilitated old well-tested yogic practices to be used 
for the attainment of non-duality, but certainly not to help the adherent to 
deaden his emotional perceptions and body in general. It was one of the basic 
contributions of these trends that they evolved the doctrine which found its 
culmination in the Vaisnava Sahajiya school: The existence of gods is of no 
significance and it is of no use worshipping them; similarly useless are all 
sacrifices, prayers, meditations, asceticism and self-mortification. All truth is to 
be looked for and may be found in the very body of man, in what is inborn 
(saha-ja-) within it. It is this Sahaja which is the Absolute, and to attain it 
means to unify the elements creating duality within the body and within each 
personality, to combine the male and the female principles. It is necessary 
“den verborgenen Kraften . . . nachzuspuren und diese fur die Heilsgewinnung 
zu benutzen.” 7 Sahajiya Buddhism does not diminish or even deny the signifi¬ 
cance of the terms iunyata (void) and Jcaruna (compassion), but gives them a 
new interpretation: “Now, in Sahajiya Buddhism Sunyata (void) and Karuna 
(compassion), transformed as the Prajna and the Upaya, are held to be the 
two primary attributes of the ultimate reality which is Sahaja . . . Prajna and 
Upaya represent the principles of dualism and the unification of the two in a 
supreme non-dual state is the final aim of the Buddhist Sahajiyas. The practical 
yogic method for the realisation of the Sahaja is, therefore, fundamentally 
based on the principle of the union of Prajna and Upaya. The union of Prajna 
means, in the first place, the union of the female and the male, who are con¬ 
sidered to be the manifestations of Prajna and Upaya respectively . . . Upaya as 
the Lord (called Vajrasattva, or the principle of immutable adamantine 
existence) resides in the highest pole of the cerebrum region and Prajna as the 
world-force resides in the lowest pole . . .; the inner union consists in the raising 
of the Goddess from the navel region and in making her unite with the Lord 
of the cerebrum region.” 8 

7 Helmuth von Glasenapp, Buddhistische Mysterien. Die geheimen Lehren und 
Riten des Diamant-Fahrzeugs. Stuttgart 1940, p. 27. 

8 S. Dasgupta, ORC, pp. xxxvi-xxxvii. 
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One has to confess that these principles are sometimes hard to grasp and 
understand. This, however, is one of the features of these doctrines. They are 
esoteric in character and their contents are believed not to be conveyable in 
the simple terms of a “normal” philosophical doctrine. We shall see below which 
special forms of expression were evolved to indicate rather than to communicate 
certain truths, in the poetry of these currents. 

Yet another no less important element appears in these esoteric schools with 
regard to the communication of truth. It is the guruvada, the stress put on the 
basic role of the guru- teacher—who at the same time comes to the fore even in 
many scholarly disciplines. 9 The guru is far more than a mere communicator; 
he is, first of all, a living example to be followed and imitated, an inspirator 
of the search for individual experience and a support on the difficult path leading 
towards the ultimate goal. He does not even simply preach, he rather leads 
the adherent along the spiritual way. 

In close connection with the stress put on yogic practices, a special Tantrilc 
physiology and a peculiar conception of sexuality appeared here. Later yogic 
schools are renowned for their physio-anatomic “research”; its basis seems 
to have been definitely shaped as early as the time of the composition of the 
songs. It dealt with the anatomic location of the main centres of spiritual 
activity of man and with definite spiritual principles. It was a current conception 
that the seat of the male principle was the head (sahasrdra) and that the female 
principle resided in the lower part of the trunk [muladhara). The actual places 
of their localization were called cakras. (The human body is presented as a 
microcosmos, containing all principles occurring in the macrocosmos.) Other 
schools placed the male principle into the right side and the female into the left 
side of the body (the Ardhanarisvara-type). The two aspects of the supreme 
reality are connected here by two nerves, the left Ida and the right Pingala, 
and by two corresponding channels of life breaths, Prana and Apdna. The 
aim of all practices and efforts ( sadhana) is, in the former instance, to connect 
both cakras (“to make the life power ascend from the muladhara to the sahas¬ 
rdra”), in the latter, to dominate both streams of life breaths and try to force 
them into the middle, central nerve called susumna. 

The very terminology of some of these doctrines indicates a bisexual con¬ 
ception; from here it was but a step to the actual fructification of bisexual 
duality and the utilization of sexual union for the purpose of spiritual elevation. 
Man and woman are natural expressions of spiritual reality; a condition of its 
attainment is the “supreme bliss,” resulting from their unification, both spiritual 
and physical. 

It was most probably the logic of this argumentation which opened the door 
of spiritual life to what is sometimes called “sexual orgies.” The Tantrayoga 
recognizes some of these trends till today; they have turned sexual union into 


9 Cf., e.g., the importance attached to the guru in the theory of literature by 
Abhinavagupta. 
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some kind of yogic ritual. There is no doubt that this element plays an import¬ 
ant role in the caryas, in which many verses are found that contain allusions 
to the Sahajiya fructification of the sexual urge instead of its suppression, 
which was usual in other religious schools and trends. 

Atindra Mojumder calls it “the mystery of the human form or worship 
through the body,” and continues: “To the Sahaja ascetics the life of scrupulous 
austerity was, in reality, some form of negative abnormality which was unjust 
and tended to develop unwholesome perversion in the human mind. The human 
body and mind yearned for the enjoyment of all natural pleasures which would 
bring it pure bliss and happiness. But to repress these healthy and spontaneous 
passions in the name of the scriptures, virtue and customs and under the 
pretext of God-worship, would inflict irreparable damage to the human mind.” 10 

Let us observe that it is not at all certain where these ideas had originated. 
Niharranjan Roy stresses connections of Central and Eastern India with 
Kashmir, Tibet, Nepal and Bhutan, since the middle of the 7th century, as the 
possible source of new spiritual trends; it is very probable that Bengal was, 
especially under Dharmapala and Devapala—whose reigns (± 770-810 and 
± 810-850) constitute the most brilliant chapter in the country’s ancient 
history—strongly influenced by such connections. No less important, however, 
may have been the penetration of non-Aryan local traditions containing some 
elements of magic, into Hinduism and Buddhism. And, as a further possible 
source, the above-mentioned “underground” trends of esoteric doctrines must 
be mentioned, traces of which had appeared already in the Atharvaveda and, 
again in a much stronger form, in Tantrism. 

In any case, the caryas are a remarkable result of some trends of this kind. 
The plural must be used here because the preserved set of the caryas does not 
represent any single “school.” Though the principle of their anthologization 
is not at all clear, it was certainly not the principle of an unambiguously 
defined religio-philosophical doctrine. Everything appears mixed up here, 
Buddhism with Hinduism, Tantricism with Yoga, Sahajayana with Vajrayana, 
as if any distinction of this kind had altogether lost significance for the adherents 
of these currents. No opposition of Hinduism and Buddhism is considered here; 
if any opposition has to be stated, it is the opposition of philosophical dogmat- 
icism against the Sahaja, the opposition of scriptures and prayer-saying against 
the sadhana. Everybody is himself the only constructor of his own salvation 
and no school or religious group, which he may claim to belong to or whose 
prescriptions he may respect, can help him much. 

Before introducing the songs themselves, let us mention, in short, their 
language. It is not its origin or grammar which has to be mentioned here, but 
one of its peculiarities, for which it was called sandhyabhdsd. The majority of 
texts do not express the ideas that constitute their contents in a direct way. 
Sometimes they do use a simple poetic expression, i.e. either a statement or a 


10 Atindra Mojtjmoer, CP, pp. 51-2. 
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periphrasis, by means of similes and metaphors, but no less frequently they 
prefer a way of expression that is incapable of philological explanation: the 
individual words and their combinations do not result in any sense at all or 
give only a secondary meaning. The aim of this peculiarity seems to be the 
desire to veil the ideas expressed into a certain language code comprehensible 
only to the initiated. Unless we have mastered this code we cannot understand 
the contents of the songs properly, even if we know the language used very 
well. 

It is not certain whether the term sandhyabhasa means “twilight language,” 
as propounded by H. P. Sastri, D. L. Snellgrove, Lama Anagarika Govinda and 
others, or “intentional language” (from sam-\-dha-, fang pien shuo in Chinese), 
as proposed by Vidhusekhar Sastri, P. C. Bagchi, Sukumar Sen and others. In 
any case the following note on the use of this language, by Lama Anagarika 
Govinda, seems to be correct: “This symbolic language is not only meant to 
protect the holiest from profanization by intellectual curiosity and from the 
misuse of yogic methods and psychic powers by the ignorant and non-initiate; 
it was prompted chiefly by the fact that common parlance cannot express the 
highest experiences of the mind.” 11 

Because of the use of this language we cannot, till today, define the exact 
meaning of all words and combinations of words and “translate” each line with 
certainty. Scholars differ from each other in the interpretation of many places, 
especially where the caryas belong to the category of the altogether “dark” 
songs. 

From the point of view of directness of expression, Sukumar Sen discerns 
between three types of caryas. The first comprises songs without an allegorical 
meaning, in the second both a direct and an allegorical meaning may be found, 
and the third category consists of pure allegories, simply incongruous or incom¬ 
prehensible if read as mere statements. It is this last group which represents 
the sandyabhdsd in the full sense of the term. These songs, as put by Tarapada 
Mukherji, are “based upon what may be described as incompatible and in¬ 
congruous statement”. 12 Let us quote, as an instance, the song No. 33: 

My house is in the town; I have no neighbour. 

I have no rice in the pot; I serve always. 

The frog goes on growing with the serpent. 13 

What! does the drawn milk enter the teat ? 

The bullock calved; the cow is barren. He is milked 

In the pail at these three periods of the day. 

He who is wise is surely unwise. 

He who is a thief is surely an honest man. 

Daily the jackal fights with the lion. 

Few understand the song of the venerable Dhendhana. 14 

II Lama Anagarika Govtnda, Foundations of Tibetan Mysticism. London 1960, 
p. 46. 

13 Tarapada Mukherji, OBLT, p. 15. 

13 But Stjkitmar Sen, HBL, p. 33: “The stream of life flows on swiftly.” 

14 Translated by M. Shahiduilah, BMS, p. 80. 
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Let us not be misled by the seemingly “poetic” impression achieved by this 
singular accumulation of contradictions. They have not been used here in order 
to strengthen the aesthetic effect of the song, but to hide other meanings. Or, 
we had better say, they give a hint of what cannot be expressed. This idea of 
the inexpressibility of spiritual truth is repeated several times in the caryas\ 
for instance, also in the song No. 40: 

Whatever is perceived by the mind is hocus poeus. 

So are the Sastras, the books and the rosaries. 

Say how the Sahaja can be told, 

Where the body, the word and the mind cannot enter. 

The guru instructs the disciple in vain. 

How can he speak of that which is beyond the reach of the way of speech ? 

The more it was said, the more it was a subterfuge. 

The guru is dumb, the disciple is deaf. 

How can Kanha speak of the jewel of the Buddha ? 

As the dumb explains to the deaf. 16 

If we cannot “explain” the sandhyabliasa -songs in a reliable way, we can, 
with more hope of success, try to penetrate into another category of the caryas, 
those in which the meaning is given allegorically. Let us, for instance, quote the 
song No. 21, the well-known “mice-allegory”: 

The Mouse’s food is at dark night. 

The Mouse eats the ambrosia, (it) exhausts the food. 

O Yogin, kill the breath-Mouse, 

On account of which the going and the coming do not cease. 

The Mouse pierces the existence, (it) digs holes. 

Considering the Mouse to be unsteady, be ready for its destruction. 

The Mouse is black, (its) colour is not observed. 

Ascending the sky it grazes on the aman paddy. 16 

Since that time the Mouse is elated. 

Make it motionless with the Enlightenment of the good guru. 

“When the food of the Mouse is cut off,” says Bhusuku, 

“Then the bond is removed.” 17 

Irrespective of the fact that this song has been translated in many different 
ways, with considerable differences in the interpretation of the individual 
lines, 18 it remains true that it is based on a simple allegory aimed at expressing 
the necessity of the removal of ignorance and the bonds arising from it. 

The predilection for metaphorical and even allegorical ways of expression, 
closely connected with the described use of symbolic language, is one of the 
most characteristic features of the caryas. The body is called a tree with five 
branches (songs No. 1 and 45), worldly existence a river (5 and 33), the word of 

16 Translated by M. Shahidullah, BMS, p. 83. 

16 These two lines, however, according to S. Dasgupta, ORC, p. 38: “This rat is 
Time or death itself—but in it there is no colour. When it rises to the void, it moves 
there and drinks nectar.” 

17 Translated by M. Shahidullah, BMS, p. 76. 

18 Cf. also Atindba Mojumder, CP, pp. 36-38. 
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the guru a bow the arrow of which pierces the mind (28), or an axe to cut down 
the tree of the body (45); by spreading the net of illusion, only the doe of 
illusion is caught (23); the significant karuna (compassion) is called a boat (8), 
a chessboard (12) or a cloud (30), and the respective symbols are often elaborated 
into whole songs. 

Even more often, however, is the allegorical meaning of the individual objects 
to be guessed, or rather known, which makes the understanding of many a 
verse so difficult. To quote only one instance—the carya No. 9 opens with the 
following two lines: 

Smashing the strong pillar of evamkara 

and breaking the various spreading bonds . . . 

What is meant by the evamkara here ? Shahidullah interprets it as “external 
knowledge,” 19 Sukumar Sen as “the incessant awareness of duality,” 20 but in 
the Dohakosa of Tillapada we read: “The supra-mundane which is of the shape 
of the letter e, which is adorned in the middle with the letter vam is the seat 
of all kindness—the basket of Buddha’s treasures.” 21 

On the other hand, it is just this allegorical way of expression and meta¬ 
phorical use which remained firmly rooted in Bengali poetry. Not infrequently 
do we read here idioms and maxims, to be met again much later, either in 
common speech or in poetic language. “The deer is the enemy (of everybody) 
because of his own flesh” (No. 6), “The bangle is on your arm—do not take the 
mirror (to see it)” (No. 32), “Better an empty cowshed than a naughty ox” 
(No. 39), “Is he who has mistaken a rope for a boa with fright, swallowed up 
by it ?” (No. 41)—such and similar utterances can often be found in subsequent 
Bengali literature, testifying to an unbroken link between the caryds and later 
poetry. 

Another feature shared by later writings and the caryds is the numerous 
bhanitas, usually final parts of songs comprising a personal name, in most cases 
probably the name of the author of the respective song. Only less than ten of 
the almost fifty caryds extant do not contain any name of this kind. The major¬ 
ity have them in a “classical” form, such as, e.g., “Bhusuku says etc.,” or 
“This song was sung by Kukkuripa.” It is not certain, however, whether the 
names which are preserved in these songs are in all cases real names of the 
respective siddhacdryas, i.e. teachers of the doctrine; some of them may be 
mere pen-names, or names of the gurus of the poets who actually composed 
the songs and in this way “dedicated” them to their preceptors. 

A higher number of caryds bear the names of Kanha and Bhusuku, less those 
of Saraha, Lui, Kukkuripa and Santi. In the remaining cases, only one song 
appears under each name. Among the former, Lui(pada) and Bhusuku are 

19 M. Shahidullah, BMS, p. 71. 

20 Sukumar Sen, Caryagiti-padabali, ed. cit., p. 161. 

21 P. C. Bagchi, The Dohakosa of Tillapada, Commentary to Verse No. 25. 
Journal of the Department of Letters, University of Calcutta 38, p. 164. 
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personalities well known from tradition, but their identity with the possible 
authors of the caryds is not at all certain. 

As stated by Tarapada Mukherji, “the songs do not exhibit an episodical 
sequence. They are complete within themselves and individually they express 
an independent idea much of which is, of course, repeated in other songs.” 22 
Not only this; as in practically all subsequent Bengali poetry, poets reveal a 
tendency towards conceiving their ideas within a single couplet, bound together 
not only formally by a rhyme or assonance, but also thematically. Their metrical 
scheme is called, doubtless with right, moraic by Sukumar Sen, 23 with two 
variants. The first, comprising 15-16 morae, reminds us of the later paydr, the 
second, of 25-26 morae, would be the basis of the later tripadi. Obviously no 
extraordinary attention was paid to rhymes, very often grammatical and in 
many cases rather free. As ascertained by Sukumar Sen, the carya songs in 
general “follow the pattern of Jayadeva.” 24 

Unfortunately, the preserved collection of the caryds is too small not only 
to allow of any definite conclusions concerning further characteristics of this 
unique “poetic school,” but also to answer the very interesting question of their 
influence on other Bengali poetry. In later literary works, they have no direct 
continuation at all. In many a respect, however, they do not represent a dead 
branch. 

In spite of their exclusively spiritual and even mystic contents, the caryds 
reflect the everyday life and reality surrounding simple people, poor and 
toiling villagers rather than idle richmen. Atindra Mojumder even connects this 
social and economic background of the songs with their ideology: “As this 
perennial want and poverty pervaded a very large section of the society it was 
inevitable for the Carya poets to strike a note of frustration and hopelessness in 
their literary efforts. Everywhere in these lyric poems the note of melancholy 
was predominant. The short, but vivid, accounts given in several of these 
poems were all tales of sorrow and privation.” 25 

However disputable the conclusions of the above quoted author may be, it 
cannot be denied that the authors of the caryds must have stood very near the 
lower strata of society; that they exploited their way of life for materials to 
compose their songs and that, therefore, as observed by Asitkumar Bandyo- 
padhyay, 26 their songs were also meant for these lower strata. In this respect, 
the carya-gitis are in unison with the overwhelming majority of old Bengali 
poetry. 

The authors of the caryds were doubtless mystics and deeply religious men. 
Their poetry was obviously spontaneous, unbound by any rules of poetics and 
sincere to the utmost. The caryds are expressions of their deep-felt belief and 

23 Tarapada Mukherji, OBLT, p. 11. 

23 Sukumar Sen, HBL, p. 23. 

24 Ibid., p. 28. 

25 Atindra Mojumder, CP, p. 76. 

26 Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay, BSI, I, p. 200. 
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genuine emotions—exactly as we find these in the padas of much later Vaisnava 
poets; and even when speaking about the most obscure and esoteric truth, 
they remain human in the very sense of the word—exactly as the authors of the 
later mangal-kabyas when they were depicting stories of gods and goddesses. 
It is this human overtone which makes the caryas a real gem of the oldest 
Bengali literature. 

It has been stated many times that it is the Bengali Bauls who seem to be 
the most direct heirs of the singers of the old caryas. Edward C. Dimock has 
given a good characteristic of them: “A Baul is one who, dressed in tattered 
cast-off garment deliberately made up of remnants of clothing previously worn 
by both Hindus and Muslims, wanders incessantly, living on whatever those 
who listen to his songs, which are his only form of worship, choose to give him 
. . . He plays a primitive but haunting one-stringed instrument, called ek-tdrd, 
and the songs he sings are beautiful in melody and thought, as gentle and as 
stirring as the wind which is his home. The Baul is thought mad because he 
goes deliberately and powerfully against the current of custom.” 27 

Baul songs 28 are exalted expressions of boundless love towards the deity 
which, however, is never defined in terms of any definite religious system 
or sect. Rich in metaphors and imagery, they are spontaneous and effective, 
emotional to the utmost and sometimes filled with that rare kind of wisdom 
which springs from an intense personal experience. 

When will I find him, that man of my heart ? 

He is lost. In my search I have wandered near and far . . . 

He distracts my mind. But when I find him 

At last my mind will be at peace . . . 

If you know where he is hiding, be kind— 

Tell me of it. 29 

Baul songs were the first branch of Bengali folk poetry to attract the attention 
of both Bengali and foreign poets, philosophers and folklorists; Rabindranath 
Thakur was among the first to collect and even imitate them. Since that time, 
hundreds of Baul songs have been collected and edited, 30 analysed and comment¬ 
ed upon. 31 Most of their authors remained anonymous, but there are many Bauls 
who are well known by name, such as Lalan Phakir, Madan Baul, Pagla Kanai, 
etc. Their songs are a rich source of poetic beauty and an eloquent testimony 
to the poetic genius of the simple uneducated Bengali village folk. 


27 Edwaed C. Dimock, Jb., The Place of the Hidden Moon. Chicago 1966, p. 251. 

28 In English, The Mirror of the Sky: Songs of the Bauls from Bengal, translated 
by Deben Bhattacharya, London 1969. 

29 E. C. Dimock, op. cit., p. 261. 

30 Upendranath Bhattacarya, Banglar baul o baul gan. Calcutta 1958; 
Muhammad ManstjbtjddIn, Lalan Sail Phakirer gan. Sahitya patrika 2, No. 1, 1959, 
pp. 97-198. 

31 Edwaed C. Dimock, op. cit., pp. 249-270; S. Dasgupta, ORC, pp. 157-187; 
Ksitimohan Sen, Banglar baul. Calcutta 1951. 
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Historians usually—and rightly—state that the history proper of Bengal 
starts with the rule of the Buddhist dynasty of the Palas, i.e. in the middle of 
the 8th century A.D. It was in that period that the Bengali language arose 
and the first literary creation in Bengali, the caryas described in the preceding- 
chapter, were produced. Under the Palas, the eastern part of India experienced 
both economic prosperity and a cultural flourishing-period. The caryas are 
far from being the only document of that period. The famous Buddhist centre 
of learning, Nalanda, well-known Pala bronzes and sculptures in stone, the 
spread of Buddhism to Tibet, innumerous writings in Sanskrit—to recall only a 
few of the most typical examples, they all witness the successful cultural 
policy of the Palas. 

After three centuries and a half, the Bengali part of the Pala kingdom fell 
into the hands of the Hindu Sena kings 1095) who furthered the Hinduization 
of the whole region and the immigration of Brahmin pandits into Bengal. 
Buddhism began to recede to peripheral parts of the country and to give way 
to Hindu cults, not only of Siva and Visnu, but also of various local deities of 
non-Aryan origin. It was most probably in that period that a hardening of the 
caste system and the integration of practically all inhabitants into it took 
place, an event of much significance for the subsequent development of Bengali 
literature, as it opened its door to many non-Sanskritic elements. On the other 
hand, the Senas were ardent supporters of the “high” Sanskrit culture. Under 
one of them, Laksmanasena, the famous Gitagovinda was composed by Jaya- 
deva, most probably the court-poet of the king. The immortal poem bears 
testimony not only to the high level of culture attained in that period, but also 
to the spread of the bhakti attitude among the Bengali Vaisnavas and, though 
not composed in Bengali, had an immense influence on later Bengali Vaisnava 
poetry. 

A more exact stratification of the Vaisnava and the Saivite sects in Bengal 
of those days is hardly possible for lack of reliable data. We may, however, 
suppose that both these sects had many followers, Visnuism probably pre¬ 
dominating in the western parts of the country and Sivaism in the East; or, 
from another point of view, Visnuism seems to have had more followers among 
the upper strata of Hindu society and Sivaism among the village folk. Such, at 
least, seems to he the situation as may be concluded from the subsequent develop¬ 
ment reflected in later literary works. 

In any case, however, the worship of local deities of Bengal must have 
played a very important role in the life of village communities. These deities 
were many, but the most typical among them were the Sakti goddesses, later 
associated with the “orthodox” gods of the Hindu pantheon: Manasa, the 
snake-goddess, Candi, probably the protectress of hunting and commerce, and 
some others (SasthI, Sltala etc.). We shall see later on how peculiar results were 
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brought about by the combination of these old deities with the traditional 
puranic lore. 

In 1202, the Turki invaders under Bakhtiar besieged Nadiya and put an end 
to the Hindu supremacy in Bengal. Gradually Muslims took hold of the whole 
region, bringing about a radical change in many important aspects of life. 
Towns were looted, temples and monasteries destroyed; many intellectuals, i.e. 
Brahmins and Buddhists, preferred to leave the country and to look for shelter 
in adjacent territories not yet occupied by Muslims; it was obviously in that 
time that the caryas were brought to Nepal. 

Along with the economic basis and political power, domestic culture suffered 
heavily. As put by SukumarSen, “the intellectual activities of Bengal apparently 
came to a stop for about a couple of centuries, and as a result we draw a perfect 
blank for the period in the literary and cultural history of the country. Not a 
single line of literary composition in Bengali can be assigned with any assurance 
to this dark period of early Muhammedan rule, the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries.” 32 

However, historians of Bengali literature do not fail to recognize also the 
other, much brighter side of this dark coin. The early Muslim conquerors did 
not force their religion upon the masses of Bengal; and by disrupting the country’s 
connections with the orthodox Hindu learning and the official Sanskrit culture, 
they created enough space for a natural and free evolution of domestic elements, 
many of which would have hardly succeeded in surviving a stronger pressure 
from above. We may assume that it was in these dark centuries that indigenous 
(i laukilc) cults assumed their definite form in which we know them from later 
writings, and that in the same period the soil had been prepared for the later 
mighty heyday of Bengali Visnuism, connected with the name of Caitanya. 

In the 15th century, the beginning of the second period of the development 
of Bengali literature, several works in Bengali emerged in different parts of the 
country, representing various trends of literary activities. Most probably in the 
first half of the century, Krttibas composed his Bengali Ramayan; in 1494, 
Bijay Gupta wrote his Manasamangal and a year later, Bipradas his Manasabi- 
jay; and in 1473-80, Maladhar Basu’s Srlkrsnabijay saw the light and not much 
later, Candidas’ Srikrsnakirtan. It is not so important, for our present con¬ 
sideration, that these dates are not altogether reliable. In general, we may 
state with a sufficient degree of certainty that in the 15th century, almost at 
the same time, many important documents of Bengali poetry emerge, re¬ 
presenting, in their whole, all the three main trends that were to become so 
productive in later development: “translations” of Sanskrit epics, mangal- 
kabyas, and elaborations of the Krishna theme. And, what is no less important, 
they emerge so to say in finished forms, testifying to the fact that they must 
have been preceded by a fairly long development, not documented by the 
manuscripts extant. 


32 Sxjkxjmae Sen-, HBL, p. 38. 
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For this reason, it is generally believed that the tradition of all these poetic 
works goes far back into the past. During the centuries preceding the 15th, 
people lived their religious life and listened to the compositions of their bards 
and folk-poets who gave expression to their spiritual yearnings and conceptions. 
It cannot be a mere coincidence that we find, until the present time, all these 
subjects treated also in genuine folk-literature which, as is well known, is rather 
conservative, especially where matters connected with religion are concerned. 
On the other hand, all the early writings mentioned above have many features 
in co mm on, in spite of their belonging to different sects and treating very 
diverse subjects. Their metres do not differ in any considerable way, the same 
metaphors and similes may be found in all of them, the same stylistic devices 
appear again and again. We shall have ample opportunity to return to these 
points later on. At the present moment, we must mention a rather conspicuous 
common element found in the majority of these works—the so-called baromasi, 
or the song of the twelve months. 33 

In the Manasabijay by Bipradas (XII, 51), the goddess Manasa, when 
confronted with the unfortunate Behula whose husband she killed with the 
help of her snakes, retells how she used to be insulted by the father of the dead 
young man, the merchant Cando. She does it in such a way that she enumerates 
all the twelve months of the year, one after another, and says what happened 
in each. 

In Candidas’ Srlkrsnaklrtan, most probably from approximately the same 
time, we find a part called Radha’s caturmdsl, i. e. Radha’s (song of) four months, 
in which the abandoned heroine describes her sorrows during the four months 
of the rainy season, after her beloved Krishna left for Mathura. In spite ol quite 
different settings, circumstances and even aim of these two episodes, they 
follow the same pattern, without influencing each other. 

Clearly enough both Bipradas and Candidas took over this pattern from 
elsewhere and their example was followed by many later poets. We may find 
a baromasi in Bijay Gupta’s Manasamangal as well as in the version of the same 
epic by Sasthlbar, and also in the much later Padmapuran by Radhanath 
Ray Caudhurl. Three different baromasis appear in the Candlmangal, with many 
differences in their general setting, and yet almost uniform in their confronta¬ 
tion of the changes of Nature in the various months of the year enumerated 
with the emotions of the heroine singing the song. Thus there is Phullara’s 
baromasi, in which Phullara tries to dissuade the goddess Candl from her 
simulated intention to remain with the hunter Kalketu in the forest, by 
depicting all the troubles of the life of a hunter’s wife; there is Susila’s baromasi, 
Susila describing the beauties of the different months in her country to make 
the merchant Hrlmanta remain with her for another year; and there is Khul- 
lana’s baromasi which is a story of separation of Khullana from her husband 

33 In more detail, see Dusan Zbavitel, The Development of the Baromasi in the 
Bengali Literature. ArOr 29, 1961, pp. 582-619. 
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who is dwelling abroad for a whole year, the heroine describing her sorrows and 
troubles during this time. 

Baromasi may be found also in Ramkrsna Kabicandra’s Sibayan, in Balaram 
KabMekhar’s Kalikamangal, in Lala Jaynarayan Sen’s Harilila and even in the 
late Annadamangal by Bharatcandra Ray; but we come across it also in 
compositions by Muslim poets (Sekh Fayzulla, Abdul Kunur Muhammad, Bahram 
Khan etc.), and especially frequently in the lyrical stanzas ( padas ) by many 
Vaisnava poets who often describe the sorrows of the abandoned Radha in the 
form of baromasi. 

All these facts point to a common source of this peculiar poetic genre which 
was, without much doubt, folk-poetry. It is certainly no coincidence that we 
find baromasis in modem Bengali folklore, from Midnapore in the West to Sylhet 
in the East, and that it presents, in its hundreds of variants, a firmly established 
and in many cases obviously stereotyped poetic genre. The occurrence of this 
form in works of the 15th century bears testimony to its very old origin. For 
this reason, it may be not out of place to treat this popular type here, though 
the respective folksongs have naturally been collected only in recent times. 

In general, the folk-baromasis as sung in the countryside of both West Bengal 
and Bangladesh today, can be reduced to five basic types: 1. the religious 
baromasi, or the description of various months from the religious point of view, 
2. the farmer’s baromasi, or the description of changes in nature and work in 
the fields during the twelve months, 3. the narrative baromasi, often an integral 
part of a larger epic poem, 4. the biraha kahini, i. e. the lamentation of a deserted 
woman, or a description of her sorrows and longing, 5. the test of chastity, or 
the seduction of a woman. 34 

Pure examples of the first two types are rather rare. They evidently have all 
the qualities of old folksongs with a utilitarian purpose; the first could have 
served as a lesson on religious festivals and duties, the second as a guide for 
young farmers. In the course of time, they seem to have been replaced by the 
more elaborate and more attractive types 3-5, lending them some of their ele¬ 
ments. When characterizing various months, folk-poets often use elements 
from both these types. 

The narrative baromasi probably arose later, resulting from the idea to 
combine the description of the twelve months of the year with a story, to pass 
from mere description to narration. In folk-poetry, the interest of practically 
every folktale or epic song can be enhanced by inserting a baromasi, the oppor¬ 
tunity being found in the narrative itself, or convenient circumstances being 
created for it. Sometimes, the “story” told previously is repeated, in the form of 
this song, but quite often the baromasi comprises an integral part of the narrative 
in the sense that the story would be incomprehensible or, at least, incomplete, 


31 Charlotte Vaudeville, in her Barahmasa, les chansons des douze mois dans 
les litteratures indo-aryennes (Pondich&y 1965), considers the first two types to be 
essentially identical (p. vi). 
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if the baromasi was left out. This is an important point, as it shows that in such 
a case the baromasi is no chance addition or insertion. 

The baromasi of separation represents the most frequent type of this poetic 
genre in Bengali folklore and it must be of considerable antiquity. It has al¬ 
ready been pointed out by various authors that it evidently reaches as far back 
as those days when Bengali merchants, in the course of their trading activities, 
made voyages to distant countries such as Ceylon, voyages which really often 
lasted the whole year. It is significant that in many of these songs sung nowa¬ 
days, the husband for whom the wife longs is still called sadhu, i. e. the merchant. 
Baromasis of separation are usually comparatively long, each month being 
given a whole strophe. It must be admitted that many of these songs are even 
too long to retain the fresh charm of folksongs, with their tedious repetitions 
and stereotyped phrases describing the wife’s longing. 

It was most probably the typical fondness of an Indian audience for a happy 
ending that transformed the conclusion of the baromasi of separation, providing 
it with the motive of the husband’s return home in the last month. Not in all 
cases, of course; but quite often, even a final cliche may be found: “Here comes 
my dear husband, an umbrella over his shoulder.” 

The baromasi of the test obviously represents a direct continuation of the 
song of separation in the process of development of the Bengali io\]s.-baromdsi. It 
retains the characteristics of various months, but changes the real separation 
of the husband and the wife into an unusual story: The heroine gets married as 
a little girl, remaining after her marriage, as was usual in such cases, in the house 
of her parents. The husband sets out on a long journey and returns after many 
years; the wife does not recognize him after such a long lapse of time, and he 
makes full use of this by pretending to be a stranger and not revealing to her his 
identity. He meets her during the twelve months and tests her faithfulness and 
devotion by trying to seduce her. She rejects his advances and remains true 
to her husband whom she thinks to be still somewhere abroad. After the year is 
over, the husband reveals his identity, pleased by her virtue and fidelity. In 
some variants, however, it is not her own husband who tries her virtue, but a 
stranger attempting to seduce the lonely wife. Needless to say he does not 
succeed. 

In the course of their hundred-years’ development, the {o\k-bfiromasis of all 
these types have produced a large number of poetic cliches, both to characterize 
the individual months and to describe the sorrows and longings of the heroine. 
The fact that some of these cliches appear even in the versions found in classic¬ 
al poetry is another argument in favour of the hypothesis that it was originally 
from folk-literature that the classical Bengali poetry took over this poetic 
genre in a more or less accomplished form, because of its popularity. This po¬ 
pularity may be seen even nowadays, the baromasi still remaining one of the 
productive types of folk-poetry in Bengal. And what else than an immense 
popularity may account for the fact that this genre was even able to prevail over 
such traditional themes as the Ramayana-story ? More versions of folksongs 
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have been found 35 in which the whole contents of the Ramayana, or at least the 
whole exile of Rama, Slta and Laksmana is condensed into one single year, in 
order to enable the singer to retell this story in the form of a baromasi.™ 

We have dwelt upon the baromasi somewhat longer in order to support the 
hypothesis that when the first works of classical Bengali literature emerged, in 
the 15th century, they had been preceded by a long and productive develop¬ 
ment of various subjects and forms, in the field of folk-poetry. Even in those 
cases where non-Bengali classical models are easy to be found for early composi¬ 
tions, such as the Sanskrit Ramayana, Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda or the Bhagava- 
tapurana, the deviations of the versions from these works need not necessarily 
be understood as contributions and innovations of individual Bengali authors. 
More often, probably, these deviations resulted from changes which the subject 
in question underwent, outside the orbit of official culture, in folk-poetry. 


35 Saurabh 16, No. 11, 1928, p. 337; Basudhara 2, No. 1/3, 1958, p. 302. 

3 6 On baromasi in broader Indian context, see ISibapbasad Bhattaoabya, Bhara¬ 
tiya sahitye baromasya, Calcutta 1960. 



RE-DRESSING ANCIENT HEROES 


Since the first centuries A. D., the great Sanskrit epics Mahabharata and 
Ramayana enjoyed immense popularity in the whole of India and among all 
strata of Indian society. Sung by wandering bards, they were listened to by the 
village people who have always been intimately acquainted with their contents 
and heroes. The epics were also an inexhaustible source of inspiration for ancient 
Indian poets and dramatists who elaborated their various parts in innumerable 
poetic, prosaic and dramatic versions, alluded to their heroes and heroines and 
so revealed the high degree of popularity enjoyed by these epics which had 
become common property of all Indian peoples. 

During the first millennium A. D., however, the attitude of the people to these 
epics underwent a gradual, but apparent change. They were, so to say, absorbed 
by the religious tradition, of which they became an inseparable part, side by side 
with various iastras and puranas. It was especially the Ramayana which rose 
high in the esteem of the Hindus, after its hero Rama had been identified with 
the god Visnu. The most important change of attitude towards these epics was 
then brought about by the spread of the bhakti movement which monopolized 
these epics, changing them from heroic narratives to devotional literature. 

Along with this process, the Brahmins put the reciting of these “sacred” texts 
in other languages than Sanskrit under an unofficial ban—another proof of 
their shift from the sphere of literature into that of religion. Nevertheless, during 
the Muslim period both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata did start to be 
translated, or rather to be retold, in New Indian languages. Some authors 
ascribe this event to certain more tolerant Muslim rulers who wanted to get 
acquainted with the ancient Indian epics in a language accessible to them. Thus 
Kabindra Paramesvar, the author of one of the oldest Bengali versions of the 
Mahabharata, is said to have been commissioned with the task of retelling the 
epic in Bengali by Paragal Khan, and SrTkar Nandi, the translator of the 
Asvamedha canto of the same epic, with that piece of work by his son Chuti 
Khan. This, however, would hardly account for the fact that, most probably 
from the very beginning, even New Indian versions of such works as the Rama¬ 
yana enjoyed obviously not only general popularity, but also the reverential 
esteem of the Hindus. The negative attitude of the Brahmins towards writings 
in New Indian languages must have changed during the initial periods of our 
millennium. After all, the admission of non-orthodox myths and legends to the 
enormous puranic literature, as was the case with various mangal-lcabyas, bears 
testimony to this change of attitude. 

Historians of Bengali literature agree in the opinion that it was probably 
Krttibas Ojha who was the first to retell the Ramayana in Bengali. J. C. Ghosh 
even calls him “the father of Bengali poetry.” 37 His composition has for centuries 
been the most popular and beloved book of the Bengali people, and by the 


37 J. C. Ghosh, BL, p. 35. 
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number of its manuscripts it surpasses any other Bengali work by far. Attributes 
like the Bible of the people of the Gangetic Valley,” 38 “the foundation stone of 
Bengali literature,” 39 etc., show the important place that has been attributed to 
this book in the history of Bengali literature. 

Krttibas is, however, also one of the most controversial poets of Bengal. 

Leaving aside Baru Candidas, in polemic discussions concerning mediaeval 
Bengali poetry, polemics connected with Krttibas have been most complicated 
and full of many adverse opinions,” says Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay in his 
Bangla sahityer itibrtta 40 in which he has summed up these discussions in a 
very lucid way. 

According to his own Atmabibaran or Autobiography, found (ca. 1900) by 
Haradhan Datta in a manuscript of the Ramayan, Krttibas was a high-caste 
Brahmin bom in the village Phuliya on the bank of the river Hooghly. At the 
age of twelve, he went to study to Nabadvlp (Nadiya) or somewhere near this 
important centre of learning, and then approached “the sovereign of Gaur” 
(i.e. West Bengal) with the hope “to become a Rajpandit” (royal pandit). The 
ruler was much impressed by his poetic skill and asked him to write a Bengali 
Ramayan which the poet did. 41 

Discussions centre mostly around the date of the birth of the poet and the 
identity of the sovereign of Gaur” mentioned. On the ground of astronomical 
data given in the Autobiography, either the 11th February 1432, or the 16th 
Magh 42 1398 were suggested by Yogescandra Ray as the most probable dates 
of Krttibas birth. As, however, the description of the Raja’s court points to a 
Hindu ruler, many historians are inclined to identify him with GaneS (1409- 
1414), and consequently to fix an earlier date than 1398 for the poet’s 
birthday. It must be said also that there are several doubts and suspicions 
concerning the authenticity of the Atmabibaran of Krttibas. Thus the definite 
solution of these problems will have to wait till more reliable materials are 
found. With the exception of Sukumar Sen, who dates the poet “in the middle 
of the 15th century,” 43 the majority of scholars accept the final decades of the 
14th century (1380-1399) as the most probable time of his birth, and the 
beginning of the 15th century as the time in which he wrote his Ramayan. 

Another disadvantage which anyone researching into Krttibas’ Ramayan is 
confronted with, is the fact that the book has been constantly and repeatedly 
1 ‘modernized” when copied by copyists and sung by gayens (singers); its language 
was changed and made to fit the current stage of development of Bengali, and 


38 Dinesh Chandra Sen, HBLL, p. 170. 

39 J. C. Ghosh, BL, p. 35. 

40 Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay, BSI I, p. 457. 

41 See, e.g., Ramayan, ed. by Harekrsna Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta 1957, pp. 
xx-xxv. 

42 The Bengali month of magh corresponds to the second half of January and the 
first of February. 

43 Sukumar Sen, HBL, p. 68. 
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many additions were inserted by later interpolators. This must be considered 
the tax paid for its immense popularity. After Krttibas’ version was by general 
consent accepted as the best, those who participated in the preservation of its 
text strived to increase its quality by inserting anything they considered an 
enrichment. Thus, for instance, a long part ( silcali ) of 500 verses called Angader 
raybarwasinthel7thcenturytaken over from the Adbhut Ramayan by Nitya- 
nanda Acarya (‘Adbhut Acarya’) and added to the sixth canto of Krttibas’ work. 
And it is very probable that in the present form of the book, there are far more 
interpolations of this kind which it will be hard ever to ascertain. 

Unfortunately practically no very old and reliable manuscript of the book 
has been preserved. Thus out of almost 1,500 manuscripts of this work kept in 
the main four Bengali libraries, 44 not more than four may be ascribed to the 
16th century, and none is older. No critical edition of the whole book has been 
attempted yet, only the first two cantos being available in better editions. 45 
The historian is left no other way, under these circumstances, but to deal with 
the present form of the work reminding the reader that what Krttibas had 
written may have been sometimes considerably different. 

Krttibas’ version is no translation of ValmTki’s epic in the modern sense of 
the term. The Bengali author was a pandit and knew Sanskrit and Valmiki’s 
ddilcavya very well, but he did not translate it verse by verse. He felt free to 
omit even larger portions (e.g. on the birth of the god Kartikeya, on Visva- 
mitra and his quarrel with VaSistha, etc.), to insert, on the other hand, episodes 
taken from other sources (folk tradition and versions by other authors) or 
invented by himself, and, finally, to replace Valmlki’s accounts by puranic 
versions. The very extent of his book differs considerably from Valmlki s 
original, being almost 12,000 lines shorter. 

Krttibas directed all his efforts towards the main goal—to create a hymn of 
praise upon the Rama-incarnation of Visnu. The devotion to God permeates the 
whole book and all its parts. Bhalcti, the feeling of devotion, is the decisive 
factor influencing both the poet’s way of modelling the individual characters 
of the epic original and his mode of narrating the story. 

Throughout the book, listeners are reminded again and again that the Rama¬ 
yan is no ordinary poem, but a religious text; that not only its main story, but 
even each episode helps the listener to acquire religious merits. Thus in the 
first canto, before narrating the story of the King Saudas, the poet says: 

Listen attentively to the story of Raja Saudas, 

If you do, your body will become pure and rid of sin. 46 

It was obviously from this point of view that Krttibas modelled and re¬ 
shaped the individual characters of his epic. They are meant to serve as ideals 

44 X. e. the libraries of the University of Calcutta, the Bangiya sahitya pari^at in 
Calcutta, the University of Dacca and the Visvabharatl in Santiniketan. 

45 Adikanda, ed. by NalinIkanta Bhattasali, Calcutta 1936; Ayodhyakanda, 
ed. by HIbendeanath Datta, Calcutta 1900. 

46 Ramayan, ed. cit., p. 23. 
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and examples to be followed by all pious Hindus. When creating mischief 
and doing harm to other people or even to Rama himself, they cannot help act¬ 
ing as they do, being forced by their destiny—a result of some sins committed 
in the past or, more frequently, of a Brahmin’s curse; themselves, however, they 
are noble and worthy of being admired and imitated. 

This attitude is not infrequently expressed in so many words in the text. 
In the second canto, when instructing Sita in her duties, her mother-in-law 
Kausalya tells her: 

You are the kingly wife, you are the daughter of a king, 

Other wives will behave according to your behaviour. 47 

Although this tendency is to be found in the Valmiki’s Ramayana also, we find 
it stronger and more marked in Krttibas’ version. 

“It was intended for the common people,” says J. C. Ghosh, “and it has all 
the engaging qualities of first-rate folk-literature.” 48 Yes, the social address of 
this Ramayan is beyond any doubt. Even such portions as instructions in the 
duties of a righteous ruler, taken over from Valmiki’s original, are meant for 
the subjects rather than for the ruler himself. If you are a father, be like Da- 
saratha; if you are a brother, try to be like Laksmana or Bharata; if you are a 
wife, be like the devoted Sita—this is one of the main messages conveyed by 
Krttibas to everybody. 

To make this message and his work as comprehensible as possible to all his 
countrymen, Krttibas did not hesitate to “Bengalicize” many a detail and, in 
several places, the whole atmosphere of his composition. It has been pointed 
out many times how strongly he let himself be influenced by his own surround¬ 
ings when describing, for instance, various customs, festivals, food, trees, etc. 
What is no less important, however, is the tendency pervading the whole epic 
to adapt itself everywhere to the Bengali mentality which seems to prefer the 
lyrical to the epical and the emotional to the impassive, which likes to be 
moved to laughter and even more to tears. 

This is probably the main reason why Krttibas, though his book is narrative 
in contents, appears to be a lyric poet rather than an epic narrator, as right¬ 
ly pointed out by Asit Bandyopadhyay: “When analyzing the story of Krtti¬ 
bas’ Ramayan we can see that the poet was not able to preserve the epic swift¬ 
ness of the wide and vast story of the original Ramayana; in many places he 
contracted the main plot, and the wonderful grace of Valmiki’s depictions often 
got lost. Nevertheless there are a few stories, in his pancdli, the human grace 
of which may be fully enjoyed.” 49 And the author enumerates ten episodes of 
this kind, not by chance of prevalent lyric timbre, such as Rama’s lament over 
the abduction of Sita, Sita’s exile etc. 


47 Ibid., p. 102. 

48 J. C. Ghosh, BL, p. 36. 

49 Asitkumab Bandyopadhyay, BSI I, p. 526. 
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Let us illustrate, in some detail, Krttibas’ predisposition towards lyricism 
by a typical sample chosen from the first canto. As a boy, Rama goes with 
Laksmana for a walk to the forests and puts the demon Marica to flight. While 
the brothers are taking a rest at a lake, Kausalya and Dasaratha are seized with 
anxiety: 

Not seeing Sriram the queen became troubled, 

And quickly went to see the king. 

The king again, not seeing Bam for a long while, 

Felt as if senseless, with no happiness in his heart. 

He took leave of everybody and went to his abode, 

Thinking: I shall find him with Kausalya. 

The two met on the road 

And the queen anxiously asked the king: 

Various food is prepared at home, 

Why haven’t I seen Bam for such a long time ? 

Dasarath said: What are you saying, O queen ? 

I haven’t seen Bam. Where are they gone ? 

I think Bam must be at Kaikeyi’s. 

Both of them ran to ask Kaikeyi. 

I did not see Srlram’s face today. 

There is no life in me, my heart breaks. 

Kaikeyi said: I don’t know anything, 

I did not see the virtuous Bam here today. 

Perhaps he forgot today and stayed somewhere. 

Where Laksman is, Bam will be there. 

Bharat went out with Satrughna, 

The two brothers are strolling through the city of Ayodhya. 

They ask all boys who used to play with him 
Where Bam may be. 

Hearing it, everybody says: Listen, king and queen, 

None of us knows where Bam and Laksman are. 

Kausalya, Sumitra and the beautiful Kaikeyi 
Wail like a tigress who has lost her cub. 

Dasarath beats his chest and strikes his forehead. 

Where should I go to find Bam, the descendant of Baghu ? 

The curse of the blind Muni has come true now, 

If I don’t see Bam, I shall not remain alive. 

The fate has killed me today by the sorrow for my son, 

If I don’t see Bam, death will be everywhere. 

Everybody sees darkness, though it is daylight, 

Perhaps we shall never see Sriram and Lak?man again. 

Thus cried the queen for the rest of the day; 

At that time the two brothers entered Ayodhya. 

A bow decorated with forest flowers in his left hand, 

Dancing he came with Laksman. 

Bharat and Satrughna went to tell Kausalya: 

Look, mother, there comes Bam. 

As soon as she heard these words from them, 

The queen went out to see Sriram. 

Dasarath the king ran and embraced his son. 

Thousands of kisses he showered on his moon-face. 

The curse of the blind man troubles his heart. 
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What do I know when Providence will turn away from me ? 

Kausalya came running and embraced Ram, 

Kissing the lotus of his face a thousand times. 

You are the treasure of the poor, the pupil of the eye. 

Immediately a calamity would happen if I lost you. 

Bharat and Satrughna also met Sriram, 

Both brothers bowed respectfully to his feet. 

Ram then feasted in his mother’s house, 

Both the king and the queen became calm again. 50 

This long passage, translated as literally as possible, may well ilustrate the most 
typical features of Krttibas’ narrative technique. He dwells at length on 
emotionally stirring situations; his narrative is characterized by “sweet simpli¬ 
city and charm”; 51 the atmosphere he creates in this way is what the Benga 1 is 
call “gharoya abhawa ”—the intimate homely milieu full of love and peace; the 
members of the royal family are simple and straightforward people, the main 
virtue of whom is love for and devotion to Rama. 

Equally simple is not only Krttibas’ verse technique but also his use of 
similes and metaphors, most of which belong to the common property of 
Bengali folk-poetry. Some of them have been used in the above specimen and 
the others do not differ considerably. When describing the beauty of a girl, the 
poet says: “Her beauty illuminates the whole city”—exactly in the same way 
as folk-poets of Bengal do up to the present day; “being a dwarf, why are you 
stretching your hand towards the moon ?”—it sounds almost like an idiom. 

In all respects and from all points of view, Krttibas’ epic meets the simple 
listeners’ predilections and taste and there was nothing to prevent it from 
becoming a favourite with the Bengali Hindus. Besides, as stated by Harekrsna 
Mukhopadhyay, the poet was born at a time when Hindu society and religion 
were endangered by Islam, and in order to be preserved, they were in need of 
works which would help to encourage and fortify them from within: “In his 
Ramayan he depicted the reflection of society which he saw in the mirror of 
his own heart. The Bengalis awoke anew when seeing, in the mirror of the 
Ramayan, a reflection of their own soul. This is why Krttibas’ Ramayan became 
so favourite in Bengal.” 53 

As stated above, this book was far from being the only Bengali rendering of 
Valmiki’s epic, but it seems to be the oldest. During the subsequent centuries 
many other versions followed, none, however, attaining either the poetic per¬ 
fection or the popularity of Krttibas’ book. Mention, at least, must be 
made of the so-called Adbhut Ramayan by Nityananda Acarya known as 
Adbhut Acarya, dating back to the last quarter of the 17th century according to 
Sukumar Sen and to an earlier period in the opinion of other authors; this 
book seems to have ranked second after Krttibas in general popularity. 


50 Ramayan, ed. cit., p. 58. 

61 J. C. Geosh, BL, p. 34. 

63 In the Introduction to the Ramayan, ed. cit., p. xiv. 
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It was obviously the identification of Rama with the god Visnu which contrib¬ 
uted to such a wide spread of the Ramayana not only in Bengal but also in 
other parts of India. In this respect, the other Sanskrit epic Mahabharata has 
never equalled it. It was retold in Bengali as well, since times probably not much 
later than the age of Krttibas, but has always remained in the shade of the lat¬ 
ter. Sukumar Sen is probably right in attributing the origin of the first Bengali 
versions of the Mahabharata to the endeavours of some Muslim rulers who wish¬ 
ed to continue the tradition of the Pala and Sena kings to have the epic recited 
at their court. 53 At least what appears to be the first Bengali rendering of the 
Mahabharata, by Paramesvar Das Kablndra, 54 is closely connected with Para- 
gal Khan, the governor of Chittagong under the famous Husain Sah (1493-1519) 
and his son Nusarat £ah (1519-1532), and the second work of this kind, the 
reproduction of the Asvamedhaparva of the Mahabharata, by Srlkar Nandi, 55 
was composed for Paragal’s son called Chuti Khan. None of these works, how¬ 
ever, could compete in popularity with Krttibas’ Ramayan. It was much later, 
in the 17th century, when Kaslram Das 56 and his nephew Nandaram offered a 
new, naturally much shortened Bengali version of the Mahabharata (under the 
title of Pandabbijay) that such a work won general popularity and esteem. 
Their work, up to the present day often reprinted for broad masses, is a compila¬ 
tion not only of Kasiram’s and Nandaram’s making but contains also parts told 
by Nityananda Ghos, from the second half of the 16th century; it goes however 
under the name of Kasiram (‘Kasidasi Mahabharat’). 

Once again, however, we must stress that it was the story of Rama and Slta 
which was far more popular among the masses of Bengal than the other great 
epic, undoubtedly due to the religious connotation of the Ramayana. Its 
popularity was so great that it took hold of a part of Bengali folklore; some 
authors even suppose that there probably existed various folk-versions of the 
Rama-story, with many deviations from the classical one. This would explain 
the origin of such episodes in Krttibas’ Ramayan and other “translations” 
which are to be found neither in ValmJki nor in any non-Bengali version. 

Among the genres of Bengali folk-literature in which the story of Rama 
appears as one of the most frequent themes, mention must be made of the so- 
called patuyd -songs (patuydr sangit). Their origin must be looked for in a very 
remote past; in the 7th-century Harsacarita by Bana (chapter IV) we read of a 
singer who sang of Yama, the god of death and of what awaited sinners in his 
hell, at the same time showing pictures of these things to his listeners. This is 
exactly what Bengali patuyds were doing till a few decades ago when their 


63 Sukumar Sen, HBL, p. 80. 

54 Edited by Gaurinath Sastri, Calcutta. 

55 Edited by Dinescandra Sen and Binod Bihari Kabyatirtha, Calcutta 1905. 

56 There is no critical edition of the book. Much used are editions by Haraprasad 
SastrI, Purnacandra De, and Ramananda Cattopadhyay (all published in Cal¬ 
cutta). 
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characteristic art died out. And it is worth mentioning that a shorter song of 
Yama was obviously an obligatory part of each performance even at this day. 

Bengali patuyas, who belong to a special caste of citrakdrs (‘painters’), 
combined visual art with singing. From place to place they carried their paint¬ 
ings, either separate and oblong ( cauka pat), or connected so as to form very 
long strips ( dlrgha pat or jardna pat) ; they showed them to their audiences and 
“explained” each depicted scenery in simple songs of mythological contents. 
It was the long strip of pictures which was especially typical of their art. The 
singer provided it with a bamboo stick on each end, put it on a small frame and, 
squatting besides, gradually unwound it from the bottom to the top while 
singing. 

In the old pats to be seen in various museums, we come very often across the 
story of the Ramayana which was either reproduced in whole, but of course in a 
much condensed version, or in part, some episode being selected and performed. 
Unfortunately very few patuya-songs had been recorded before this peculiar 
branch of folk-art disappeared. 67 They are composed in simple verse, often 
unrhymed, in extremely free metres and with frequent cliches revealing the 
singer’s contact with his audience. 

The Ramayana songs recorded by Gurusaday Datta, six in number, are 
certainly not enough to allow of any definite conclusions, but they show how 
free the patuyas felt in dealing with their theme. In one song, only 74 lines were 
sufficient to retell practically the whole contents of the 'second and the third 
books of the classical versions; in another, after the statement that Rama 
married Slta, the hero simply tells his brother that they will have to leave for the 
forest, after which Rama’s exile follows immediately. 

It is worth mentioning that both the preserved pats and the recorded songs 
repeat most often the same episodes which were evidently the favourite ones 
in this genre, especially how Dasaratha killed the son of a blind ascetic and was 
cursed by him, or how Rama broke the giant bow to win the hand of Sita. 

In general, the art of patuyas remained confined to mythological themes and 
never developed into a true counterpart of their European, i.e. German and 
Czech, parallels ( Bdnkelgesdnge, kramarske pisne) in which contemporary to¬ 
pics and secular subjects predominated. 


67 Gtxbtjsaday Datta, Patuya-sangit. Calcutta 1939. 



THE STORY OP LORD KRISHNA 


Among the earliest Bengali works produced after the dark period, there is a 
free rendering of the 10th, 11th and a part of the 12th book of the Bhagavata- 
purana. It bears the title fSrikrsnabijay 56 (The Victory of Lord Krishna) and 
both its author and the time of its composition are known. It was written in 
1473-80 by Maladhar Basu, a resident of Kulingram in Burdwan, and was 
obviously highly appreciated; the ruler of Gaur bestowed the title of Gunaraj 
Khan to its author and the book became, a few years later, one of the favourites 
of the great Caitanya. 

However high its appraisal, at the time of its composition, and its historical 
value, the fSrikrsnabijay does not rank with the great mediaeval Bengali poems. 
Maladhar Basu was more a devoted bhakta than a great poet. His book is rather 
dull when read as poetry and does not excel in any particular respect. Its 
weakness becomes obvious if it is compared with another book treating essential¬ 
ly the same subject and written probably in the same space of time, the fSrikrs- 
nakirtan by Bara Candidas. 

The name of Baru Candidas has always been well known in Bengal. Until 
1911, however, it was connected exclusively with lyrical stanzas {padas) sung in 
honour of the god Krishna and glorifying his godly deeds and especially his 
love with Radha—isolated strophes which will be dealt with in one of the follow¬ 
ing chapters. In 1911, Basantaranjan Ray bought, on behalf of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parisad (Society of Bengali Literature), a manuscript of an epic work 
written by this poet and imparted information about his discovery in the maga¬ 
zine of this Society. The manuscript was found two years before in the village 
Kankilya near Balabishnupur and its publication, in 1916, opened a new chap¬ 
ter in the history of Bengali literature. 

The manuscript is rather badly preserved. Apart from a number of leaves 
here and there, both the beginning and the end of the book are missing. Thus 
not even the original title of the work has survived. The title of Srikrsnakirtan 
was given to it by the discoverer and editor, Basantaranjan Ray. The name of 
the author, Bara Candidas, appears in all colophons and leaves no doubt about 
his authorship. Who, however, was this Bara Candidas ? When did he live ? 
Was he identical with the author of the lyrical padas preserved under his name ? 
These and many other questions have become a subject of various controversies 
and even today, problems connected with the work and its author are far from 
being definitely solved. Though nobody believes that all songs going under the 
name of Baru Candidas were really composed by a single person, some scholars 
are convinced that some of them are compositions by the same poet who wrote 
the Srikrsnabijay, whereas others doubt it. We shall return to the problem of 
Candidas the padakarta in another chapter. 


58 Edited by In andaial Bidyasagar, Dacca 1945, and by Khagendbanath 
Mitba, Calcutta. 
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Apart from the caryas, the manuscript found by Basantaranjan Ray is 
undoubtedly the oldest Bengali manuscript available. Its language is very 
archaic and of immense value for tracing the development of Bengali. 59 In 
general, Bengali scholars agree that it should be dated back to the 16th century, 
if not later; the work itself, however, is probably older. 

It is not surprising that Caitanya who so highly appraised Maladhar Basu’s 
Srlkrsnabijay, never even mentioned the firikrsnaklrtan, although he was very 
fond of Candidas’ lyrical songs. The Srlkrsnaklrtan is quite different from the 
Krishnaite bhakti poetry, as represented by lyrical padas, and from the religious 
bhakti conception, as propounded by Caitanya. (This may be one of the reasons 
why the identity of the two “Baru Candidas” appears so dubious.) On the other 
hand, it can be doubted if such a work could have been composed after Caitanya, 
without being attacked by Caitanya’s followers. Adding the general atmosphere 
of the composition, its verse technique and language, we may place the book 
into the 15th century as the most probable time of its origin. 

The Srlkrsnaklrtan thus appears to be the earliest original epic poem com¬ 
posed in Bengali. Though elaborating a subject treated in many Sanskrit works, 
such as the Bhagavatapurana, Jayadeva’s immortal Gltagovinda etc. which 
Candidas was obviously well acquainted with, both the author’s approach and 
his poetic method are independent of any of these predecessors. 

The book—almost 8,500 lines have been preserved—is divided into ten parts 
(khanda). The first (Janmakhanda), by far the shortest of all, describes how 
Visnu was requested by other gods to appear on earth again in order to kill the 
bad Kansa; how he was born as Krishna and carried to the house of Nanda so 
that Kansa might not kill him; how he defeated all the demons sent by Kansa; 
how LaksmI was born as Radha and married to Aihan. The second part (Tam- 
bulkhanda) tells of Krishna’s infatuation by the beauty of Radha; through the 
help of Barai, her grandmother, Krishna seeks to win her love, sends her various 
gifts and a message of love, but Radha sharply refutes him. The third volume 
(Dankhanda), with its 2,300 verses the longest part of the work, contains a de¬ 
tailed depiction of the first endeavours of Krishna to seduce Radha. He pre¬ 
tends to be a tax-collector and asks her either to pay a heavy tax or to give him 
her love. He uses various methods, from threats to entreaties and flatteries, but 
everything is in vain. Radha refuses him, stressing her tender age (she is only 
twelve), inexperience and especially the fact that she is a married woman. At 
the end of a very long conversation, Krishna wins Radha’s body, but not her 
heart. 

In the fourth part (Naukakhanda), Krishna invents another plot to make 
Radha love him again. He runs a ferry-boat on the river Jamuna, but such a 
small one that girls going to the market of Mathura have to be taken across one 
after another. When Radha is in the boat, Krishna wrecks it, “helps” her to 


69 It was thoroughly analysed by Sunitikumae. Chattebji in his monumental 
work, The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language. Calcutta 1926. 
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reach the other bank and gets his sweet reward. The fifth chapter (Bharkhanda, 
with the appendix Chatrakhanda) represents him as a porter, helping Radha to 
carry her goods to the market and then holding his umbrella over her head, in 
order to achieve his amorous goal. The resistance of Radha gets weaker and in the 
sixth part (Brndabankhanda) we find her in love with Krishna. He persuades 
Barai to bring Radha along with the other “sixteen thousand milkmaids” to his 
forest full of flowers and fruits and sports with all the girls. Radha becomes 
jealous, accuses him of treason, but at the end declares her love for him and 
their first true union ensues. The seventh book (Yamunakhanda, with Kaliya- 
damankhanda and Harkhanda appended) describes Krishna’s amorous plays 
with gofis in the river, after he had defeated the black serpent Kaliya, and 
narrates the well-known episode of how Krishna took away the robes of the 
girls while they were bathing in the Jamuna. He returned them afterwards but 
kept a necklace of Radha. The story is not fully intelligible because of some 
pages missing, but Radha obviously complained to Krishna’s mother of the be¬ 
haviour of her son and made Krishna angry. 

Wanting to take his revenge for her complaint and all the sorrows she had 
caused him, Krishna decides, in the eighth part (Bankhanda), to kill Radha 
with a “flowery arrow of love” and, helped by Barai, performs the deed. 
When Radha falls unconscious, Krishna feels remorse for his deed, begs Radha 
to awake again and a happy reconciliation concludes this episode. The ninth 
chapter (Bamsikhanda) presents a changed situation. Radha is now hopeless¬ 
ly in love with Krishna, but his interest in her has already faded. He tortures 
her constantly by playing his enchanting flute, but never coming to see her. 
She therefore steals his flute and gives it back only after much entreaty and a 
promise that he will love her again. 

The last part (Radhabiraha) is all tuned to the sorrow of Radha abandoned by 
Krishna who does not care for her any more. She begs Barai to bring him back, 
looks for him everywhere, is refuted by him, succeeds in persuading him to love 
her once again, but is then definitely abandoned. The final pages of the manu¬ 
script are missing, but there can be no doubt about the sorrowful conclusion 
of the book. 

Baru Candidas’ Srlkrsnakirtan is in many a respect a unique work. In com¬ 
parison with the corresponding books of the Bhagavatapurana that treat the 
same subject, on the one hand, and Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, on the other, it 
reveals a number of deviations and novelties which may be due to folk-tradi¬ 
tion, but may as well have been invented by Baru Candidas himself. First of all, 
the general conception of the main characters is different. There is no doubt 
about the divinity of Lord Krishna, he himself often reminds Barai, Radha and 
the reader of his actual identity, and yet his character as depicted by the author 
of the Srikrsnakirtan is rather dubious, to say the least. His behaviour towards 
Radha does not show him in a very favourable light. He uses rather mean 
tiicks to make Radha love him, and after he has reached his goal, he abandons 
her altogether. 
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It is Radha who is the real heroine of the book. She is nothing else but a little 
girl of twelve, at the beginning of the story, shy, obedient, but well-aware of 
her position as a married woman and her duties. She exercises all her weak 
powers to resist the seducer, desperately trying to save her honesty and not to 
infringe traditional rules and standards. She cannot win this unequal fight, of 
course, and eventually succumbs, her resistance being turned into a true and 
soulful love. She was witty, when parrying all the arguments of the attacking 
Krishna; she is now simple and unpretentious, when confessing her love. But 
even then, she retains her womanly pride and is willing to rip the love out of her 
heart, when Krishna sports with other girls. The cruel lover, however, leads her 
to the final humiliation—and then runs away. Her sorrow is moving and pa¬ 
thetic. 

As rightly pointed out by Asit Bandyopadhyay, 60 Radha is the only character 
of the book which is presented in its full development. She is a “novel-heroine,” 
in the full sense of the word, presented as passing through the individual stages 
of the development of her feelings towards Krishna, and changing, at the same 
time, from an unconscious little village girl into a woman of character, rich 
inner life and dignity. Not a single deed and word of hers detracts from her 
individuality and personality. 

The third main character of the book, old Barai, is new, too. It is through her 
that the majority of dialogues between Krishna and Radha are carried on, 
without her help the action would not evolve. As a go-between, she plays her 
role well, but does not forget her own interests, taking revenge on Radha who, 
at first, beat her for help to Krishna, and feeling genuinely sorry for the girl at 
the end. As put by Sukumar Sen, “she is never merely a droll figure nor always 
a bad old lady.” 61 In short, she is a very human character. 

In general one may agree with Alokranj an Dasgupta and Deblprasad Bandyo¬ 
padhyay in their suggestion 63 that the Srikrsnakirtan ranks, in its conception, 
among the marigal-Jcabyas which will be treated in the next chapter. Like the 
goddesses of these works, Krishna does his best to win over an unwilling human 
being and makes her, in this case, not worship but love him. More than 
this, however, the peculiar conception of the deity must in my opinion be 
stressed, which is so characteristic of the mangal-lcabyas. As in the latter, the 
methods of the god in question are not above moral reproach. Being a god, he 
must win, of course, but it is the defeated human being which is the real hero of 
the story. We shall have ample opportunity to discuss this peculiar feature of 
this kind of literature in the next chapter. 

Though dealing with a mythological subject, Baru Candidas created, in his 
Srikrsnakirtan, a fully human story of the begimiing, evolution and end of a 
love. This fact is stressed by his way of describing, for instance, the physical 


60 Asitktjmab Bandyopadhyay, BSI I, pp. 322-6. 

61 Stjkttmab Sen, HBL, p. 77. 

62 BSR, p. 113. 
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beauty of Radha and especially several love scenes pictured without inhibition 
and restraint. The poet is not interested in the heroic and divine deeds of Lord 
Krishna. He prefers letting Krishna speak of them to depicting them at length, 
and if he cannot avoid the latter, he skips over these facts with an almost 
superficial haste. Thus in the 5th song of the 1st part, after Kansa has killed a 
girl instead of Krishna, the girl tells him: 

A boy grows up in the house of Nanda to kill you. 

When Kansa heard it, he decided to kill Krishna. 

First he appointed Putna, 

Krishna killed her by pretending to suck her breasts. 

Then (Kansa) sent Yamal and Arjun, 

With a single blow Krishna broke them. 

Next (Kansa) sent Kesi and other demons— 

All of them Krishna killed in a terrible fight. 

Thus Damodar grows up in Gokul. 63 

The only heroic scene depicted in full is that of how Krishna defeated the ser¬ 
pent Kaliya, but even here not much space is devoted to the event and no 
noteworthy poetic skill exercised. In contrast with it, the poet makes use of all 
his talents in the long dialogues between Krishna and Radha; some of these 
portions rank among the best in the old Bengali literature. When playing the 
role of a tax-collector, Krishna asks Radha who is unwilling to embrace him to 
pay a heavy tax and enumerates all her physical charms, counting how much 
she has to pay for each. In the same part, when seducing Radha, Krishna sings 
a song, almost all lines starting with kola (black), which is his own colour. 
Radha parries: 

Black Krishna, don’t treat me with contempt, 
blinded with desire as you are, you do not see the way. 

Black is your body, Krishna, black is your heart, 

you rob everybody on the road, pretending to collect tax. 61 

Many beautiful images, similes and metaphors are inserted to describe the 
beauty of Radha or to express the emotions of love and sorrow. Baru Candidas 
does not avoid using traditional similes (e.g. “I am no bird so that I might fly 
to you,” IX, 2, 13, etc.), but more often either transforms them in an original 
wa y, or uses other ones that are reminiscent of the best samples of Sanskrit 
lyrics. Above all, however, the deep psychological insight of Candidas must be 
underlined, his ability to find the right word at the right place and thus to 
turn the stereotyped characters of an old myth into human beings full of life 
and emotions. 

Do not hold my robe, Krishna, my body trembles in fear; 

Do you not know that I am a child not knowing physical love ? 


63 Srikrsnakirtan Candldas-biracita, ed. by Basantabanjan Ray. Calcutta 5th 
Ed. 1954, pp. 2-3. 

64 Ibid., p. 37. 
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I see myself as a little girl, Krishna; 

No juice is obtained, if an unripe fruit is pressed. 

Leave me alone, Krishna, let me go to Mathura, 

A flowery boat, Krishna, is unable to carry a load. 

A bud of malatl and mallika has no scent, 

Knowing it, give up your intentions with me, Krishna. 

There is no juice in a pomegranate, 

Unless it becomes properly ripe inside. 

I shall tell you one thing, listen, you silly one: 

Boiled milk tastes well after it has cooled down. 

One should not drink hot milk, Krishna, 

One should not eat with both hands when hungry. 

You do not know me at all, I am very young. 

Therefore give up your hope, O God Banamali. 

Excuse me and go home, O God Gadadhar. 

So sings Baru Candidas, the servant of Basal!. 65 

Each part of the Srikrsnakirtan consists of a number of such songs concluded 
by a stereotyped colophon. The poems are unequal in length, but most of the 
preserved 411 songs tend towards an eighteen-lines structure, with simple 
rhymes, not infrequently grammatical. Second in frequency are tripadis, but 
there are even instances of a three-lines structure with a common rhyme. Oc¬ 
casional changes in rhythm and verse structure break the monotony of the 
composition, so typical of the majority of old Bengali epics. 

In some places, connective verses—two or four in number—in Sanskrit 
language and metres are inserted to help the reader understand who speaks in 
the next song. This technique reminds us of Jayadeva’s Gltagovinda, but there 
is much difference between the two. Whereas in the Gltagovinda, the connective 
verses provide a necessary explanation and thus form an integral part of the 
book (not to speak of the fact that they do not differ from the songs in the 
language used), in the Srikrsnakirtan they appear superfluous and are not 
necessary for the understanding of the songs: the reader would seldom be in 
uncertainty as to who is the speaker in this or that song, even without read¬ 
ing these insertions. This is true to such an extent (not to speak of the fact that 
Sanskrit is used here) that one has to ask oneself whether these insertions are 
not a later interpolation. 

As an epic, the Srikrsnakirtan seems to have no continuation in Bengali 
literature and to be an isolated phenomenon in its history. On the other hand, 
it probably helped to set the basic tone for many padas, isolated stanzas on the 
love of Krishna and Radha, made by the next generations of Bengali poets. 
Though void of the feeling of devotion ( bhaUi) towards Krishna, which so 
strongly dominates this creation, it probably inspired many poets in their 
descriptions of the love between the couple. We have even a positive proof of the 
fact that this work was not altogether forgotten, after Caitanya, or even despis¬ 
ed. In 1932, Manindramohan Basu found two copies of a later work dealing 
with music, rdgas etc. As illustrations, ten songs of the Srikrsnakirtan are given 

6S Ibid., p. 47. 
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in it, “which proves that as late as one hundred years ago, the $rikrsnak!rtan 
was not forgotten.” 66 

“Badu Candldas’s poem is the nearest approach to dramatic poetry in Middle 
Bengali literature,” 67 states Sukumar Sen; other scholars stress the “theatrical” 
(natakiya) conception and composition of the book. As a matter of fact, the 
subject of the Krishna-Radha story and its traditional way of presentation, in 
dialogues and songs, literally calls for a theatrical performance. No wonder, 
therefore, that this subject not only appeared on the stage, in the 19th century, 
as a compromise between the modem drama and a traditional presentation, 
but was also often connected with the rise of the well-known Bengali form of 
folk-theatre, the yatra. es 

The yatra is obviously very old and has remained a living folk-theatre form 
in both West Bengal and Bangladesh till today. Its characteristic features are 
the combination of songs and dialogues, preference to highly emotional or even 
sentimental subjects or episodes, no use of paraphernalia, and colourful costu¬ 
mes of the actors, usually men even in female parts. Traditional mythological 
subjects point to the original connection of the yatra with religious festivals, in 
a similar way as the Hindi rdslild is still connected with the celebration of Krish¬ 
na’s birthday in Mathura. Nowadays secular subjects, such as semi-historical 
and pseudohistorical romances prevail, but mythological themes still retain 
their position. 

The yatra is performed either by professional groups or amateurs and may be 
found in the largest cities as well as in villages. It is usually staged on a plat¬ 
form surrounded by sitting audiences and the performance is very long, often 
taking up the major part of the night. Even in plays with secular subjects, the 
traditional bandana or opening prayer to the gods is retained. Small groups of 
musicians are appointed to accompany the songs, to attract the audience before 
the beginning, or to play during occasional dance intermezzos. 

The necessity of providing actors for the female parts of ydtras gave rise to a 
peculiar custom, in certain regions of what nowadays is Bangladesh. Little 
boys were selected and prepared for this career already in tender age; they had 
to learn how to wear a sari, make graceful feminine movements and gestures 
and sing like women. Besides appearing in ydtras, these boys called ghdtu also 
danced and sang special songs, the so-called ghdtu-gdn. And it is certainly not 
without interest that the contents of these songs as preserved up to the present 
day, for instance in the Mymensingh District of Bangladesh, are exclusively 
derived from the Krishna-Radha story. 

The Krishna-f/aira cannot be said to be based on Baru Candidas’ Srikrsna- 
klrtan, of course. In its traditional conception of the theme, however, it has 
much in common with it. One detail is worth mentioning, too; in both the SrT- 

69 Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay, BSI I, p. 290. 

67 Sukumar Sen, HBL, p. 76. 

68 Nishikanta Chatterjee, The Yatras or the Popular Dramas of Bengal, 
London 1882. 
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krsnakirtan and the Krishna-yafro, the sage Narada is presented as a comic 
character, in sharp contrast to the classical conception of this great sage, who 


appears so often in Hindu mythology. , 

The yatra is far from being the only genre of Bengali folk-poetry m which the 
Krishna-Radha subject is treated. We shall mention some other genres and 
forms when we come to discuss the Krishnaite padas of the post-Caitanya 


period. 



GLORIFICATIONS OF GODDESSES 


Though various doubts concerning the authenticity and the reliability of the 
respective colophons have been raised, two works claim to have been written 
in Bengali in the last decade of the 15th century, both of them treating the 
same subject: Bijay Gupta’s Padmapuran, in 1494, and Bipradas’ Manasabijay, 
in 1495. At approximately the same time, yet another epic poem on the same 
theme seems to have been produced, the Padmapuran by Narayandeb. Ob¬ 
viously none of these three authors was the original creator of the story they 
recount in their books, about how the snake goddess Manasa was bom, how 
she consolidated her position among the traditional Hindu gods and how she 
finally started to be worshipped by human beings. There is no doubt that this 
story is of much older origin, that it had existed and circulated among the 
villagers of Bengal until it reached the level of literature and became one of the 
favourite subjects of mediaeval Bengali poets, to be elaborated in numerous 
versions. The same is true of the other branches of the so-called mangalkabyas— 
the myths and legends on the goddess Cand!, the god Dharma and the Great 
Naths. Along with books composed to glorify some “minor” deities (Sltala, 
Sasthi, Ray, Sarada etc.) along the same lines, these mangalkabyas represent 
not only the main bulk of Middle Bengali epic poetry, but form also its most 
original and autochthonous part. 

Though not always containing the word mangal in their titles, they all form a 
homogeneous genre. Invariably the name of the deity to be glorified is given, 
followed in most cases either by the term mangal or by bijay. The former word, 
meaning in Bengali “bliss, welfare, prosperity,” probably indicated the benefit 
the listeners were to gain by listening to these compositions, whereas the term 
btjay (“victory, conquest, triumph”) expressed the most essential point of the 
main story. 

In order to make these points clear without much theorizing, I shall sum up 
the contents of the most popular of these mangalkabyas, the story of Manasa, as 
told by Bipradas: 

L The gods celebrating the defeat of the demons asked the sage Santanu to 
let his wife Ganga cook their meals. Ganga was not able to return home in time, 
as required by Santanu, and Siva had to keep her in his house. In order to see 
the god Dharma, Siva practised penance and was not at home when Dharma 
arrived there. Ganga saw him instead and turned white. Dharma left a message 
for Siva: If he was not satisfied with the sight of Ganga, he should go to Kalidaha 
where he would see him in the form of a beautiful girl. Siva started going to 
Kalidaha every day. His wife Candi whom he refused to take along suspected 
him of some love affair, and followed him disguised as a Dom girl. Siva did not 
recognize her and seduced her, after which she revealed her identity. Siva, 
ashamed took his revenge. In the disguise of an old man he offered to repair her 
bodice and made Candi love him in return. Siva continued visiting Kalidaha, and 
m amorous mood once spilled his seed which ran down the stalk of a lotus to the 
underworld kingdom of snakes. The mother of Vasuki made a statue of a beautiful 
girl of it, naming her Manasa; she was accepted by Vasuki as his own sister and 
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made queen of snakes. With them she went to Kalidaha where ^iva saw her and 
fell in love with her. She let him recognize his own daughter in her and asked him 
to take her to his house. Afraid of his jealous wife, Siva hid her in a flower basket, 
but Candi found her and a violent row started. Candi did not believe Manasa’s 
story and wounded the girl who in return killed her by the sight of her eye full 
of poison. At Siva’s request she revived her step-mother again, but had to leave 
the house anyway. Siva abandoned her when she fell asleep under a tree. 

II. Manasa had a palace built on the Sijuya Hill. In the meantime Manorath, 
a calf of the divine cow Kapila, drank up all water of the celestial Balluka 
whereupon Siva asked Kapila to refill the sea. She did it with her milk. As the 
result of a sage’s eurse, Laksmi left the god Indra and hid under this sea. The gods 
decided to churn the milk-sea, with the mountain Mandar as the churning stick 
and the snake Vasuki as the rope. Demons took also part in this work and the 
sea was forced to give up not only Laksmi, but also a number of other gifts 
including Dhanvantari with a cup of amrta (the drink of immortality) in his hand. 
Dhanvantari was made the best poison doctor and the gods divided the amrta 
among themselves. 

III. Siva did not like the demons being cheated of their share of the amrta, and 
on his insistence, another churning of the sea took place. This time, however, 
only poison appeared threatening to destroy everything. Siva had to swallow 
it and fell down lifeless. Candi called Manasa to help her father, but another row 
and fight between the two goddesses arose and Manasa killed Candi again. Then 
she revived Siva and on his request his wife too. Siva decided to marry off 
Manasa and persuaded the sage Jaratkaru to become her husband. To humiliate 
her, Candi advised Manasa to wear an ornament of living snakes during her bridal 
night and the snakes terrified Jaratkaru so much that he flew away and hid in a 
conch under the sea. Disguised as an osprey, Siva brought him back and Jarat¬ 
karu was not allowed to leave again before he begot a son with his wife. The son 
Astik was born. 

IV. Janmejay, wanting to revenge the death of his father Pariksit, started to 
destroy all snakes who were eventually rescued by Astik sent by Manasa. The rich 
merchant and king of Campaknagar Cando was a devoted follower of Siva and 
Candi who gave him, in reward for his austerities, the mahajnan (Great Wisdom) 
bringing immortality. He was, however, selected by Manasa to become her 
worshipper as the goddess had to make also human beings recognize and worship 
her. With her companion Neto Manasa visited the human world. First she com¬ 
pelled a group of cowherds to bow to her feet, by threatening to drown their cows, 
and taught them how to bring her offerings and worship her in the form of a 
sacred pot. Her next target were the Muslim inhabitants of the area, especially 
the brothers Hasan and Husen. The latter was killed by snakes along with all the 
other Muslims except the chief Hasan who was thus forced to worship the powerful 
goddess. 

V. Jalu and Malu, two fishermen brothers, became the next worshippers of 
Manasa who blessed them with prosperity. From them, Cando’s wife Sanaka 
learned how to worship the snake goddess and did it, but Cando destroyed 
Manasa’s sacred pot. Manasa knew that she could not conquer Cando unless she 
succeeded to take his mahajnan away from him. Disguised as Sanaka s beautiful 
sister, she visited his house and enchanted Cando so that he was willing to reveal 
his secret knowledge in exchange for her embrace. Then she disappeared leaving 
Cando helpless. 

VI. In a dream, Cando saw Manasa threatening to destroy him, unless he be¬ 
came her follower. Cando appointed the great poison doctor Dhanvantari to 
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protect him against the snakes of the goddess and Manasa had to defeat him 
first, in order to get to Cando. 

VII. Then she removed also the main disciples of the poison doctor, Dhana 
and Mana; but Cando still did not submit and scolded her instead. 

VIII. Manasa sent one of her snakes to kill Cando’s six sons. The snake Kali 

did it by poisoning their rice. Even this cruel blow, however, did not bend Cando 
who let their dead bodies be placed on crates and set adrift on the river. Manasa 
took hold of them and kept them. The goddess then made the god Indra lend her 
his dancers Aniruddha and Usa. The former was to be reborn as another son of 
Cando and the latter as Behula to become his wife. Cando set for a long voyage 
with many ships and goods. 6 ’ 

IX. Cando visited TrivenI and many other places, till he reached Anupam 
the goal of his journey. There he waited for Siva to give him the mahajnan 
again, as promised in a dream. He had no idea that the dream was only a trick 
played by Manasa. 

X. In Campaknagar, a son Lakhai (Lakhindar) was born to Sanaka; at the 
same time, the girl Behula was given birth in Ujani. Then Manasa made Cando 
retumhomeanddestroyedall his ships in a storm. The poor man was cast ashore, 
naked and helpless. After years of much humiliation and suffer in g caused by 
Manasa, he turned homeward. 

XI. Only Sanaka recognized lier poor husband in his pitiful state. Cando decided 
to marry Lakhai and the marriage between him and Behula was arranged. It was 
known, however, that Lakhai was to die of snakebite in his wedding night. Cando 
therefore started to build a house of iron for his son’s protection. 

XII. Manasa forced the architect of the iron house to leave a tiny hole in its 
wall. The marriage was celebrated with much pomp and the pair retired to the 
iron house. The snake Kali sent by Manasa entered it and bit Lakhai who instantly 
died. Behula asked his parents to put his dead body on a raft; she would go with 
it to Manasa and ask her to revive her husband. Cando and Sanaka tried in vain 
to dissuade her from her intention, but had finally to agree. It was a long journey, 
full of danger and difficulties. She had to escape many men wanting to stop her; 
vultures and a tiger wished to devour the decomposed body; robbers tried to 
kill her. At last, the raft reached Caumukha where Behula was being awaited 
by Neto, on Manasa’s order, and brought to the city of gods. Behula enchanted 
the gods by her dance and moved them by her story. Siva summoned Manasa 
who first denied what she had been accused of. Behula, however, proved her 
story to be true and Manasa complained, in the form of a baromasi™ how Cando 
constantly insulted and ridiculed her. After Behula promised to make her father- 
in-law worship the snake goddess, the latter revived Lakhai as well as his six 
brothers. 

XIII. On their journey back home, Behula asked Manasa to restore also all the 
ships of Cando she had wrecked and Lakhai took revenge on everybody who had 
hindered his wife during her trip to the city of gods. After they appeared at 
Cando’s house, everybody supported Behula’s entreaty that Cando should 
worship Manasa. Even then Cando had a condition—his ships had to float on land 
up to his house. After Manasa had done it with the help of her snakes, Cando 
worshipped her golden pot and Manasa appeared in all her divine splendour. 
Behula and Lakhai paid the last visit to the parents of the devoted wife and were 
taken back to heaven. 


See pp. 136-139. 
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The story has been retold at some length and details in order to show not only 
its remarkably rich and phantastic fabula (even so a large number of episodes 
had to be left out), but also the typical way of unfolding the plot. In all versions, 
almost invariably the birth of the goddess is narrated, followed by a number of 
myths of puranic as well as non-puranic origin which recount in which way 
Manasa tried to establish her power to the other gods and thus won a place 
among them. This, however, is not enough. A deity is to be worshipped by men, 
too, and this is obviously not easy to achieve, especially where men of the higher 
strata of society are concerned. They have to be persuaded by all accessible 
means, irrespective of their moral quality. It is, however, an unequal fight and man 
has to submit, at the end, unable to cope with the divine powers of the goddess. 

There are gods and there are men, in these epics, all mixed together to such an 
extent that the borderline between the two worlds, as well as between phantasy 
and reality, often vanishes altogether. Everything is possible in this peculiar 
world, any wonder may be achieved not only by gods, but also by sages and 
people possessing the Great Knowledge. The poets of the mangalkabyas do not 
feel hampered by considerations of possibility and probability and it is here 
that their creative imagination finds ample room for its full expanse. People— 
and even gods—are killed and revive again, sages take refuge in conches under 
the sea, rivers flow in any direction you wish (how else could Behula return on 
a raft by the same way which she took when going with the dead body of Lakhm- 
dar to the seat of gods ?), a destroyed plantation is restored in a moment, etc. 

The most characteristic feature of Bengali mangalkabyas, and the most 
peculiar one, at the same time, is the way in which gods and men are contrasted 
with each other, in respect of morals. However mighty and omnipotent the 
divine being may be, there is certainly nothing to admire in his or her private 
life” and behaviour. Siva is almost a debauchee unable to see a handsome female 
without being sexually aroused; even his own daughter incites the same desire 
in him; he abandons her alone in the forest in order to avoid the anger of his 
wife; though Cando is his ardent devotee, he does not move his little finger to 
protect him from anything Manasa has inflicted upon him. Siva s consort Candl 
is a spiteful and revengeful woman, spying on her divine husband, losing her 
head in fits of fury, playing dirty tricks on her step-daughter, but also letting 
herself be seduced by an old man, not knowing he is her own husband in disguise. 
Manasa, then, is perhaps the worst of all. In order to achieve her aim, i. e. to be 
worshipped, she does not hesitate to use any means, however mean and cheap, 
to break her opponents. It is her bijay, her victory, no doubt, which is described 
in a more or less convincing way in the Manasamangal, but certainly not a 
victory in the ethic sense of the term. The listener may feel fear of her, even 
awe sometimes, he may pity her at some places, but never is love and sympathe¬ 
tic admiration towards her incited in him. Her victory is a victory of mere 
power and terror, not of moral superiority and goodness. She has an army of the 
most horrible beings, poisonous snakes, at her disposal, and one has to concili¬ 
ate her so that she "does not direct her wrath against oneself. There is no need to 
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have any illusions about her loyalty towards her own devotees; why, Sanaka, the 
wife of Cando, had been one of her true followers since early days, and yet Manasa 
did not spare the poor mother all those sorrows, whenever it befitted her interests. 

What a difference between this conception of gods and that of classical Sans¬ 
krit mythology! The influence of the puranas on the mangalkabyas is obvious 
and undeniable, the same myths are often treated by both of them—but the 
characters of gods are very different. This difference is ascribed to the non- 
Aryan origin of mangalkabyas. Thus Asutos Bhattacarya says in his excellent 
monograph on this branch of Bengali literature: “Before the Aryan civilization 
had been established in Bengal, there were religions among ordinary people, 
indications of which may be found in the mangalkabyas . Many are of the opi¬ 
nion that fear is one of the original traits of human mind, and that it was from 
fear that the idea of gods had developed first, in the childhood of human 
civilization. The oldest Bengali conception of gods, too, arose from this instinct 
of the original praehistoric society of this country. The lower society of the 
mangalkabyas was unable, because of its narrow-minded limitations, to ap¬ 
preciate the ideal of merciful and benefactory deities conceived by the advanced 
Aryan society. Therefore the gods of the mangalkabyas are low, selfish, cruel, 
revengeful, ungrateful and deceitful. The devotee never bows to them in rever¬ 
ence and devotion voluntarily, nobody takes refuge with them, attracted by 
their greatness; people pronounce their names only out of fear, in order to 
protect themselves against their groundless persecution.” 70 

Whatever the reasons of this peculiar conception may be, the gods of the 
mangalkabyas stand so to say high above the criteria of good and evil, above 
any moral judgement. The only thing they ask from men and enforce by all 
means is to be recognized as gods, to be given offerings and to be worshipped. 

In sharp contrast to them are depicted the main characters of men and wo¬ 
men, the true heroes and heroines of these epics. They are human and weak, 
almost helpless and unprotected when confronted with the irresistible power of 
the deities. And yet they live their lives, clinging to their principles which are, 
first of all, moral principles of right, goodness and justice. The merchant-king 
Cando may be taken as a typical example. He is Siva’s follower and despises 
Manasa, not only refusing to worship her, but even scolding her, destroying her 
sacred pots and forbidding her worship in his family. Even when confronted 
with her power, he does not yield easily. All his property has been destroyed, 
his six sons killed and he himself almost drowned; and yet when Manasa offers 
him a pillow and then a raft to save his life in the stormy sea, he refuses this 
mercy and prefers to remain true to his principles. He is human all right, has 
fits of bad temper, is a stubborn person and no idealized hero, but his honour, 
self-respect and fidelity make him one of the greatest characters of mediaeval 
Bengali literature. Even when forced to worship Manasa, at the end, he does it 
with an averted face and using his left hand. 


70 Asutos Bhattacabya, BMI, pp. 8-9. 
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Another true hero of the story is Behula, the devoted wife of Lakhindar. 
Nobody can persuade her to desist from doing her utmost to bring her husband 
back to life, even though it means hardship and sorrow at the very verge of 
what can be endured. She need not do it, both her own family and her parents- 
in-law try to make her stay at home, in comfort and security; but she is the 
very model of the highest female and wifely virtue and goes. No wonder that 
with these characters so well depicted, the story of Cando, Behula and Lakhindar 
won so much popularity among the masses of their Bengali countrymen and has 
not lost much of it even in modern times. 

In short, mangallcabyas are “songs of victory” of this or that deity, but they 
are, at the same time, glorifications of man, of human beings who, in spite of 
all fairy-tale incidents related, stand with both feet firmly on the ground which 
is unmistakably the soil of Bengal. 71 

We have spoken about these characters at such length not only because they 
form the most characteristic and valuable element of the mangallcabyas, but 
also because they are the main criterion to judge and evaluate the individual 
versions of the Manasamangal. The story is given and so is the form, the simple 
narrative in the payaT verse. The poets may add an episode here and there, 
they may elaborate this or that scenery more thoroughly, using better similes 
and metaphors. But the ultimate test of their poetic skill is the ingenuity with 
which they draw the portraits of their heroes and heroines, the depth of their 
psychological insight and the way they turn these figures into living beings of 
flesh and blood. 

The authors of the three mangals retelling the story of Manasa and being the 
oldest preserved versions of the work have been mentioned already—Bijay 
Gupta, Bipradas and Narayandeb. At the present stage of research, it is 
impossible to decide with certainty who among them was the earliest. No date 
is mentioned in Narayandeb’s version and the years given in the colophons of 
Bijay Gupta and Bipradas have been subject to many doubts and suspicions. 

Bijay Gupta, a Vaidya by caste from the village PhullaSri (nowadays Gaila) 
in the Barisal District of Bangladesh, called his work Padmapuran, 72 as did the 
majority of Eastern Bengali poets. He left a colophon stating that his book was 
written in 1484, when Sultan Husen Sah ruled the country. But Husen Sah 
did not become king of Gaur before 1493. On the strength of this discrepancy 
and some other circumstances, Sukumar Sen refuted the colophon as “not 
genuine" and was not willing to go earlier than the 16th century as the probable 
time of the composition of the book. 73 Asutos Bhattacarya, 74 on the other hand, 
considers the discrepancy to be the result of a scribe’s error and with a rather 


71 Ksetp.a Gupta, Pracin kabye saundarya jijnasa o naba mulyayan. Calcutta 
1959, pp. 13-4. 

72 Edited, for the first time, by Pyabimohan Dasgupta, Banshal 1896 (reprint¬ 
ed Calcutta 1930). 

73 Vipradasa’s Manasa-vijaya, ed. by Sukumar Sen. Calcutta 1953, p. xix. 

74 Asutos Bhattacabya, BMT, pp. 238-9. 
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plausible correction sets the date of Bijay Gupta’s Padmapuran in 1494; this 
date has been accepted by the majority of Bengali scholars. According to his 
own statement, Bijay Gupta had only one predecessor in the field, a certain 
Haridatta, whose composition was so bad that it did not survive even till 
Bijay Gupta’s time. In the latter’s work, this is stated by Manasa herself who 
appears before Bijay Gupta in a dream asking the poet to compose a song in 
her praise. A few verses of this incident deserve to be quoted, being the earliest 
instance of literary criticism in mediaeval Bengali literature: 

Fools have composed songs, not knowing (my) glory, 

Kana (i.e. the One-eyed) Haridatta was the first to compose such a song. 

All songs by Haridatta have been lost during the time, 

Deceived by me ( ?), he did not create any (good) verse-couplet. 

There is no logic of words, there is no sweetness (in him). 

Wanting to sing one thing he sings another and there is no rhyme. 

His song is unintelligible, instead of “laph” he says “phal.” 

Seeing and hearing it, disharmony arises in me. 75 

Nothing but a few verses have been preserved under the name of Haridatta, 
but the above-given statement may indicate that he belonged to that older 
stage in the development of the Manasamangal when the theme had not yet 
been raised to the literary level, but formed a branch of folk-poetry. 

Bijay Gupta’s version gained immense popularity and esteem testified to by 
the high number of manuscripts preserved. It is a remarkable work. “There is 
no trace of anything godlike” in his gods and goddesses, says Asutos Bhatta¬ 
carya, 76 but this is in full accord with the conception analysed above. On the 
other hand, his human heroes and heroines are living beings, fully capable of 
winning the hearts of listeners. It is especially Sanaka, the mother who, according 
to Asutos Bhattacarya, is the greatest character in Bijay Gupta’s work: “The 
merchant Cand(o) and Behula often fly high above the dusty soil, but every 
step of Sanaka remains printed in the dust and soil of the earth. A long sigh 
of Sanaka s motherly heart overcasts the whole story of the Manasamangal. 
When reading Bijay Gupta’s story, we may literally hear this sigh.” 77 And the 
same author is undoubtedly right in concluding: “Bijay Gupta did not glorify 
a deity, he composed a song in praise of Man.” 78 

Whereas the differences in contents between the story outlined above and 
the version of Bijay Gupta are almost negligible, 79 the Padmapuran by another 
Eastern Bengali poet, Narayandeb, 80 shows more independence. He resided in 
the village Borgram in Mymensingh and his date is not known. His genealogical 
table brought up to the present century, however, indicates approximately the 

75 Quoted in Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay, BSI H, pp. 85-6. 

76 Asutos Bhattacarya, BMI, p. 240. 

77 Ibid., p. 247. 

78 Ibid., p. 248. 

79 E.g., Cando is said to be of divine origin, perhaps to “explain”his extraordinary 
qualities. 

80 Edited by Tamonas Dasgtjpta, Calcutta 1942. 
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end of the 15th century as the most probable time of his life. He was very 
popular in Assam, under the name of Hukananni, but Bengali manuscripts of 
his work are likewise numerous. 

The main peculiarity of Narayandeb’s version is the rather exceptional stress 
laid on the first, “godly” part of Manasa’s story. He was a learned man well- 
versed in Sanskrit literature which obviously attracted him more than the 
autochthonous “human” component. His Padmapuran is “a vast treasury of 
puranic stories in the Bengali language” 81 which he drew especially from the 
Mahabharata, givapurana and Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava. On the other 
hand, however, his Cando is an impressive and dignified personality, commanding 
authority and admiration; it was Narayandeb who made Cando yield to 
Manasa’s insistence with the utmost unwillingness and give her offerings “with 
his left hand only.” Strong Sanskrit influence is indicated also by an episode 
introduced by Narayandeb: Behula, after returning home with her resurrected 
husband, had to pass a test of chastity, exactly as Sita in the Itamayana. 

To complete the great trio, Bipradas Piplai 82 remains to be mentioned. Like 
Bijay Gupta, he also drew inspiration for the composition of his Manasamangal 
from a dream and wrote his work in 1495, “when Husen Sah was the Sultan 
of Gaur.” In his book, however, several localities are mentioned which did not 
exist at so early a time (among them Calcutta); the language contains a number 
of modern elements, in spite of the fact that the book has never gained much 
popularity. This makes some scholars believe that Bipradas was a poet of a 
much later period. On the other hand, his story is “told simply and effectively” 
and creates the impression of “an old, genuine and simple version of the 
Manasa saga,” as claimed by Sukumar Sen. 83 We need not dwell more on it as it 
was the contents of this version which were given at the beginning of this chapter. 

All the other extant versions of the Manasamangal—and there are dozens of 
them—were obviously written much later; the most important ones will be 
mentioned in the next chapters. 

Before concluding this survey of the most ancient Bengali mangallcabyas, 
a note must be added. Though the goddess Manasa had already appeared in 
the puranas, it was obviously not this deity which gave rise to the Bengali 
myths. “In the Puranas Manasa is depicted as a higher goddess having no 
connection with the stories of popular origin,” states Pradyot Kumar Maity 
in his remarkable monograph on the cult of Manasa. 84 The exact localization of 
the origin of the snake goddess in this peculiar conception is not at all certain 
and there are many controversies on the point; but the majority of scholars 
dealing with the subject are inclined to believe in West Bengal as the original 


81 Asutos Bhattaoarya, BMI, p. 232. 

83 Translated into English by Sukumar Sen, Calcutta 1953. 

83 In the Introduction to the edition quoted above, p. v. 

81 Pradyot Kumar Maity, Historical Studies in the Cult of the Goddess Manasa. 
Calcutta 1966, p. 130. Cf. also T. W. Clark, in Bull. School Or. and Afr. Stud. 17, 
p. 503. 
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home of the mythological cycle. In any case, however, it was East Bengal which 
proved to be the most fertile soil for the further spread of both the cult and its 
mythology. 

It is certainly no mere coincidence that out of the three above-mentioned 
books, two claim to have been written “when Husen Sah was the Sultan of 
Gaur.” After long decades and even centuries of unrest, wars, anarchy and 
suffering, Bengal found a good ruler in Husen gah (1493-1519) who, though 
by birth a Pathan and a Muslim, was a tolerant man and a wise ruler. Almost the 
whole territory of Bengal, from Bihar and Hooghly to Chittagong and Sylhet, 
lived a happy, though short period of peace and prosperity under him. He was 
a supporter of arts and literature, not biased towards Hindu mythological 
poetry; and his son Nusarat Sail followed his example. 

Then, however, there followed another long period of fighting for supremacy 
in Bengal, resulting in a further deterioration of domestic economy and culture. 
It was only towards the end of the 16th century that the mighty Mughals 
intervened and Man Singh, sent by Akbar the Great, restored peace in the 
country. And it was at the end of the 16th century, too, that the oldest preser¬ 
ved versions of another mangal -poem appeared—the Candimangal. 

Just as the Manasamangal, the story of the Candimangal must have under¬ 
gone a very long period of development, before it acquired the form which is 
well known from numerous mahgalkdbyas . The final story, as retold by its 
greatest poet Mukundaram CakrabartI, runs as follows: 

Aftor the universe, gods etc. had been created by Dharma, Siva married Daloja’s 
daughter Sati who however committed suicide because her father and her husband 
started an irreconcilable quarrel. As Siva’s son is to defeat the demons, the god 
has to marry again and it is Gauri (Candl), the daughter of Himalay, who, in 
spite of Siva’s unwillingness, succeeds in winning his hand. Siva does not care 
much for his family and earns their living by begging. Candl decides to win the 
worship of human beings herself and chooses Nllambar, the son of the god Indra, 
to become the future propagator of her cult in the world. She makes him commit 
a mistake when he is bringing flowers for Siva’s worship and he is therefore 
cursed by Siva to be born as a mortal. This is exactly what Candi wanted and 
by her cunning achieved, and she lets Nllambar be reborn as Kalketu, the son 
of the hunter Dharmaketu, and Chaya, the wife of Nllambar, as Phullara. 

So much for the obligatory “divine” part of the Candimangal. The second 
part consists of two stories, one about the spread of Candl’s cult among the 
lower strata of society and the other on its dissemination in the highest circles. 

Kalketu grows into a handsome and skilful lad and is married to Phullara. 
They are not rich, but they manage to make their living, Kalketu killing various 
animals and Phullara selling the meat. The animals are worshippers of Candl 
and ask her for help. She makes them invisible and Kalketu is unable to kill a 
single prey. Instead he brings home a golden iguana found on the road—not 
knowing, of course, that it is the goddess Candl in disguise. Unseen by anybody 
Candl changes her appearance again, this time into a beautiful girl who pretends 
to the astonished Phullara that she wants to stay with them. Phullara tries to 
dissuade her by depicting (again in the form of a baromasl) various troubles and 
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sufferings of a poor hunter’s family, and Kalketu does not want her to stay 
either. Finally she reveals her true identity, makes the hunter a rich man and 
orders him to establish a new city in Gujrat and to introduce her cult. Kalketu 
obeys, with the help of Candi his new city is not only built, but also populated 
with various inhabitants, but Kalketu makes a certain Baipru Datta furious by 
punishing him for oppressing the people. The rogue incites the king of the 
neighbouring country of Kalinga to declare war on Kalketu who is defeated and 
imprisoned. But the goddess helps him out again, his son is enthroned in Gujrat 

and Kalketu and Phullara may return back to heaven. 

The hero of the third part is Dhanapati, a rich merchant in Ujani and a man 
of two wives, Lahana and Khullana. Though the two love each other very much, 
Durbala, the maid of Lahana, incites hatred among them in order to profit from 
it. When Dhanapati is abroad, Khullana must herd goats and she eventually 
becomes a worshipper of Candi; after the return of Dhanapati, she is helped by 
the goddess to pass a test of chastity. Dhanapati then leaves for Ceylon and 
Candi decides to punish him because he prevented Khullana from worshipping 
her. On the high seas she appears as a girl sitting on a lotus and devouring ele¬ 
phants. Dhanapati tells of this unusual vision to the king of Ceylon, but unable 
to prove his story to be true, he is imprisoned. When his son Srimanta, born after 
his departure, has grown up, he is sent to look for his father, and meets exactly 
the same lot. He is to be executed for telling a lie, but Candi makes the king of 
Ceylon release both the son and the father and they return home as rich men to 
become Candi’s ardent followers and to spread her cult. 

Whereas the last story bears many signs of being an imitation of Cando’s 
adventures and conversion, the legend of Kalketu the hunter is undoubtedly 
much older and more original. In spite of its repeated references to Kalinga 
and Gujrat (both in Urissa), it is believed to be of Bengali folk-origin as neither 
this story nor Candi’s cult have been found anywhere outside Bengal. In any 
case it reflects a rather ancient stage of social development and has many old 
features. 

As was the case with the Manasamangal, no work that can be called the 
archetype of all later versions of the Candlmangal has been preserved. Most 
probably it was only in the 16th century that the narratives of Candi reached 
the level of literary works. Though a certain Manik Datta was mentioned by 
Mukundaram Cakrabarti as the adikabi (the first poet) of the Candimangal, 
nobody believes that the book preserved under his name in two manuscript 
copies is identical with the work mentioned and highly appreciated by Mukun¬ 
daram. It is obviously a much later book by an unknown poet of the same name 
undistinguished in any respect. Thus the oldest extant version of the Candi- 
mangal—under the title of Saradamangal or Saradacarita—is believed to be 
a book written by Dvija Madhab; 85 it has the date 1579 in its colophon. 

There is much confusion about the author as there are many other works 
going under this name; but scholars mostly believe that the author of the 
Srikrsnamangal, mentioned in the previous chapter, had nothing to do with 
the poet of the Saradamangal. The latter’s book has been very popular in the 

86 Edited, under the title Mangalcandir git, by Sudhibhusan Bhattacarya, 
Calcutta 1952. 
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Chittagong area and though it is rather concise and simple in style, it offers a 
vivid picture of Bengali life and a number of living characters. 

Dvija Madhab’s Saradamangal would have gained more popularity among 
the masses and more esteem among critics, were it not for the fact that it was 
completely overshadowed by the Candimangal of one of his contemporaries, 
Mukundaram Cakrabarti alias Kabikankan. There are many points, in the 
history of Bengali literature, on which Bengali scholars disagree one with 
another; in one respect, however, they are unanimous—that Mukundaram 
was not only the greatest representative of the whole large field of mangalkabyaft 
but also one of the greatest writers of mediaeval Bengali poetry. 

Mukundaram Cakrabarti was an exceptional personality in many respects. 
Unlike many other mediaeval Bengali poets, he did not confine himself to 
leaving behind a mere cryptic date liable to be confused by scribes and juggled 
with by singers, but included in his work a real atmabibarani (self-description, 
autobiography) which is short but unusually vivid and realistic. We learn from 
it that for several generations, the poet’s family lived in Daminya (or Damunya), 
Burdwan, but at the time when Man Singh, Akbar’s governor of Bengal, 
started his march to Orissa, the conditions were made unbearable by wicked 
officers who oppressed the people and robbed them of all property. Mukun¬ 
daram with his family left home and after a troublesome journey reached 
Arara in Midnapore where he made his living as the tutor of Raghunath, the 
son of Bamkufa Ray. In 1573 Raghunath succeeded his father and Mukundaram 
fulfilled his promise given to the goddess Candi during his sorrowful journey, 
to compose a mangalkabya in her honour. It was an immediate success and has 
remained one of the peaks of Bengali poetry ever afterwards. 

Thus it may be safely concluded that Mukundaram left his home village in 
Burdwan in 1544 and finished his book around 1590. 

It excels in all respects. Mukundaram obviously did not waste his time when 
he was in the service of Bamkura Ray and Raghunath. His Candimangal 
(or Abhayamangal, or Kabikankancandl) 86 is a work of a mature poet, master 
of poetic technique, not incidentally honoured by the ruler with a bracelet 
( kankan ; hence his honorific title Kabikankan). His verse is fluent and melo¬ 
dious, every change in rhythm seems to result from a well-calculated intention 
for the maximum effect. All metaphors and similes purposefully serve their end 
as if adding the final touch to the respective portion narrated or described. In 
poetic technique, it was only Bharatcandra Ray, almost two centuries later, 
who was able to compete with Mukundaram. 

Munkundaram was an excellent stylist and narrator. The individual songs 
of his book as well as its single sections are skilfully connected. Though con¬ 
sisting of three parts, the book forms a homogeneous whole. The action develops 
without monotony, never slipping into sentimentality, as was so often the case 


88 Edited, e.g., by DInescandra Sen, Carucandra Bandyopadhyay and 
Hrsikes Basu, Calcutta 1924. 
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with many mediaeval Bengali poets. Add to this the importance of the rasa, 
the emotional effect, which was dominating Indian poetry for many centuries. 
Mukundaram is one of those great poets who are aware of the fact that it is 
not by consistent pushing in one emotional direction that the highest possible 
emotional effect is achieved, but by a skilful introduction of different emotional 
tints, by clever insertions of, e.g., humorous or pathetic intermezzos, to balance 
the whole and make the basic rasa shine in a brighter colour as the white 
shines more against a black background. 

What the reader—even a modem one—has to admire most in Mukundaram’s 
Candlmangal is the characters created by the poet to carry the burden of the 
story. They are many, but even the .most episodical ones reveal the poet s 
admirable skill in characterization and his psychological insight. 

The characters of gods, in the first part of the story, are rather different 
from those depicted, for instance, by Bijay Gupta or Bipradas. In accordance 
with the general tendency and the unwritten law of mangalhabyas, Mukundaram 
also humanized them, but in another way than his predecessors. He lets Siva 
and Gauri play dice and quarrel, he lets Candi plot against Nilambar in order 
to bring Siva’s curse on him and thus achieve her aim—but he never lets them 
lose their dignity and betray moral standards. Even poisonous snakes felt pity 
for Cando’s sons whom Manasa decided to kill ruthlessly in spite of the fact 
that their mother Sanaka was her ardent worshipper. Mukundaram s Candi 
would never do anything of the kind. She lets .Dhanapati and his son be 
imprisoned, in order to reach the goal she is following, but she never betrays 
her worshippers. The humanization of gods in Mukundaram appears to be 
rather a device for making them more sympathetic and nearer to human 
perception. His Siva is undoubtedly a sympathetic figure, extremely human 
when expressing, for instance, his wish with regard to what Candi should 
prepare him for a meal, 87 or when trying to dissuade her from her intention to 
marry him: 

Vain was the birth of her who marries a poor man, 
poverty kills every virtue. 

You will be a beggar’s housewife who passes her life in sorrow, 
nobody praises a poor man. 88 

But it is especially the second part of the book, the story of Kalketu and 
Phullara, which gave the poet most opportunity to exploit his talents for 
characteristic portrayal. Kalketu is a hero, no doubt of it, but he is a man 
nonetheless, a living being with virtues as well as weak sides. He has his good 
and bad moods, his tempers and persistence, he likes his hunter s job and loves 
his wife. Poverty, incessant toil and low social status have taught him lessons 
which are hard to forget. A single example may suffice to show Mukundaram s 


87 Kabikankan-Candi, ed. by DInbscandba Sen, Carucandra Bandyopadhyay 
and HksIkbs Basu. Part I, Calcutta 1924, p. 86. 

88 Ibid., p. 68. 
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masterful way of letting the listener peep into the soul of his hero: Candl gave 
him immense riches, seven pitchers full of treasures. Twice he went home, with 
two pitchers each time, and three pitchers remained to be carried home. 

The hero wants to go again and carry the three pitchers, 

Yet he is unable to carry one burden and a half (at once) and gets restless. 

Seeing him restless, Abhaya (i.e. Candl) tells the hero: 

I shall show mercy on you and carry a pitcher on my (own) shoulder. 

Candi goes behind, Kalketu goes in front, 

Again and again he turns to look behind. 

In his soul, Kalketu was afraid 

That Parbati might run away with the pitcher full of treasures." 

It is scenes like this which, in Mukundaram’s version, turn myths into vivid 
narratives and their heroes and heroines into men and women of this world. 

Another episodic character may be quoted to show Mukundaram’s mastery 
in full light, that of Murari SlI the merchant. When Kalketu comes to him 
to sell him a precious ring given by Candl, Murari &1 hides in his house, afraid 
that the hunter has come to ask for money he owes him for meat. But as soon 
as his wife is told that Kalketu has a ring to sell, Murari Sil appears and even 
reproaches the hunter for coming so seldom to see him. He quickly appraises 
the ring, the value of which is “seventy million rupees,” and offers his “beloved 
brother’s son”—a few annas. It is only by the threat of going to another 
merchant that Murari is forced to pay the full price. 

And yet another instance: As an immortal figure of Bengali literature, “the 
delightful rogue Bhamru Datta” 90 has been appreciated by many, and rightly 
so. It is his cunning, his boastful talk and his ruthless oppression of the people 
which are emphasized to characterize him. He wants to take his revenge on 
Kalketu who has punished him for his behaviour. “Again Phullara will sell 
meat in the market,” he swears in secret and goes to Kalinga to incite the king 
against Kalketu. He is a bad character, a negative type, no doubt, but as lively 
and likely a man as the other figures in Mukundaram’s poem. 

It is not difficult to guess why Mukundaram was so successful in portraying 
all his heroes and episodic characters. He must have been a shrewd observer, 
able to turn much of what he saw, heard and experienced during his turbulent 
life into literary materials, vivid and convincing as life itself. Even though his 
Candlmangal is not altogether free from weaker parts and components—as 
rightly observed by Asit Bandyopadhyay, its third part is considerably worse 
than the first and the second ones, being too long and dreary at some places— 
his talent was 'unrivalled in his time and his poem raised the standard of 
mediaeval Bengali literature considerably. 

We may now come back to the question as to where to look for the origin 
of all these mangalkabyas and their stories and cults. The reader might have 
observed how often it is stated in these poems that it was a woman who first 

88 Ibid., pp. 214-5. 

80 StiKUMAR Sen, HBL, p. 129. 
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accepted and practised the cult of Manasa or Candi; Sanaka as well as Behula 
had worshipped the goddess of snakes long before Cando and Lakhindar 
recognized her, and Khullana preceded her husband Dhanapati in worshipping 
Candi, too. This is certainly not a matter of chance but a pattern—not inciden¬ 
tally until today, the worship of goddesses, especially Manasa is predominantly 
an affair of women in the Bengali countryside. 

Its most typical manifestation is the so-called brata (Sanskrit vrata), which is 
“a vowed observance, a religious act of devotion and austerity” as well as 
“any rite practised or observed.” 91 The rites of Manasa are to be met till 
today, both in West Bengal and in Bangladesh. “When a Vrata rite is observed, 
a story which glorifies the goddess for whom it is observed is narrated in simple 
prose, usually by an elderly woman of the family but sometimes by a woman 
story teller,” states Maity. 92 This story or bratakatha , in Burdwan and Malda 
up to the present day identical with the Behula-Lakhindar story of the Manasa- 
mangal, may be believed to have given rise to the narratives of the Manasa- 
mangal, and the same holds good with regard to the Candimangal. 93 In their 
present form 94 bratakathas are very simple narratives, reminding of fairy-tales; 
but it is not difficult to trace much of the imagination of these stories even 
in the most elaborate versions of the mangalkdbyas they have given rise to. 


91 S. R. Das in Man in India, 32, No. 4, p. 212. 

92 Maity, op. cit., p. 300. 

93 Asutos Bhattacabya, BMI, p. 25; Sukumab Sen, HBL, p. 61. 

94 Cf. Asijtos Bhattacabya, Meyeder bratakatha, Calcutta 1947. 
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At the beginning of his biography of Caitanya, Brndaban Das, a younger 
contemporary of the great Saint, described the spiritual decline in Bengal at 
the end of the 15th century: 

“The whole world is void of devotion to Kr§naram . . . The only pious act 
which people know is the whole-night’s singing of the songs on Mahgaleandl. 
Some people bring offerings to Bisahari (i.e. Manasa), boasting of their piousness, 
others spend much money on letting puppets dance. They waste much wealth 
on marrying their sons and daughters and their time passes in vain. Even all 
these Bhattacaryas, Cakrabartis and Misras do not know the inner contents of 
the Books. By teaching sacred texts they achieve but one thing—along with 
their listeners they are drowned in the ties of the God of Death . . . There is no 
praise of Hari (i.e. Vi§nu) in anyone’s mouth . . . Even when asked, nobody 
utters the name of Krishna, (everybody) is maddened by business only, nobody 
is devoted to the Krishnapuja and Vi?nu. Some people offer in various ways to 
Basuli, some bring offerings of wine and meat. All the time, there resound songs, 
music and dances . . .” 95 

This, of course, is a criticism coming from the pen of a devout Krishnaite. 
But it cannot be denied that the spiritual life of the Hindus in Bengal—and not 
only in Bengal—-became stagnant in the blind alley of empty and formal 
ritualism, on the one hand, and superstitions and darkness of primitive cults, 
on the other. Those who should have raised the religious morals of the broad 
masses, the Brahmins, preferred the study of and minute research in Nyaya 
philosophy and stood aloof from the simple village people and their religious life. 

It was, however, the period of the greatest endangerment of Hinduism by 
Islam. Bengal was, for the most part, not only under the ruthless rule of 
Muslim Sultans and their Nawabs, but also under the pressure of Islamization 
propagated by Sufi “missionaries” and promoted, in various ways, by the 
rulers. It was at this time that larger numbers of Bengalis, especially in the 
eastern part of the country, came to be converted to Islam—a fact the con¬ 
sequences of which did not become apparent till recent times. Something had 
to be done in order to divert the imminent threat to the thousand-years’ creed 
and way of life. 

This historical task was accomplished by Caitanya, 96 a Bengali Brahmin 

95 Brndaban Das, Sricaitanyabhagabat, ed. by Mrtyunjay De, Calcutta 1951, 
pp. 15-16. 

98 On Caitanya, see Sushil Kumar De, Early History of the Vaisnava Faith 
and Movement in Bengal, Calcutta 1942; Dinesh Chandra Sen, Chaitanya and His 
Companions, Calcutta 1917; Dinesh Chandra Sen, Chaitanya and His Age, 
Calcutta 1924; Shishir Kumar Ghose, Lord Gauranga, 2 vols., 3rd ed., Calcutta 
1923; Melville Kennedy, The Chaitanya Movement: A Study of the Vaishnavism 
of Bengal, Calcutta 1925; S. Chakravarti, Caitanya et sa theorie de l’amour divin, 
Paris 1933 (with a bibliography); Bimanbihari Majumdar, Srlcaitanyacariter 
upadan, Calcutta 1939; BasantI CaudhurI, Bamlar bai?nab samaj, sahgit o 
sahitya, Calcutta 1968; W. Eidlitz, Krsna-Caitanya, Sein Leben und Seine Lehre, 
Stockholm 1968 (with a bibliography, p. 548f.). 
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from Nabadvip, then the most important centre of Hindu learning in Bengal. 
He must have been an exceptional personality, capable of influencing both the 
learned and simple people. Though he himself did not write anything, apart 
from eight devotional stanzas in Sanskrit, he occupies an important place in 
the history of Bengali literature. 

His proper name was Bisvambhar, but in the earlier part of his life he was 
affectionately called Nimai Pandit; later he became famous under the name 
of Srlcaitanya, given to him by his guru Kesab Bharati. He was born on the 
27th of February, 1486, in Nabadvip, and soon gained the reputation of a very 
good student and an intelligent scholar. He started teaching at a traditional 
school (tol), married twice (his first wife died of snakebite), but in 1508, when 
visiting Gaya to perform funeral rites for his father, he met Madhavendra 
Puri, one of the greatest propagators of the devotional cult of Krishna in 
Eastern India, and obviously under his influence changed his spiritual outlook 
and later even the whole way of his life. Dissatisfied with mere learning and 
dry wisdom, he decided to devote his life to the propagation of the cult of 
bhakti, utmost devotion, towards Krishna, and in order to be completely free 
for this new task, he left home and became a sannyasin, i.e. a homeless “holy 
man” wandering from place to place. It was necessary also from the point 
of view of his mission. “This was always the ideal of Indian religious gurus,” 
says Asit Bandyopadhyay. “Nobody would accept spiritual instruction from a 
householder.” 97 Since 1510 Caitanya spent the rest of his life visiting different 
and sometimes rather distant places in India, but mostly staying in Puri where 
he also died on the 29th of June, 1530. 

From the very beginning of his religious career, he was surrounded not only 
by large numbers of devoted disciples and followers, but also by masses of 
people whom he deeply influenced by his extatic way of worshipping Lord 
Krishna. We can hardly speak of any specific doctrine underlying his religious 
practice and experience. It was only bhakti, an unrestrained devotion expressed 
by singing devotional songs and by namkaran, i.e. repeating various names of 
Yisnu. In this respect, Caitanya perfectly exploited the emotionality of his 
countrymen, always tending more readily towards emotional extasy than to¬ 
wards calm rationality. And it was also in this direction that he made his chief 
contribution to a new upsurge of Bengali poetry—of devotional verses inspired 
by the same extatic attitude towards Krishna and unlimited admiration for his 
Divine Play. 

Shortly after his death, Caitanya was deified and proclaimed another in¬ 
carnation (avatdra) of Visnu. No wonder that those who had witnessed and 
co-experienced his almost miraculous influence, refused to consider him an 
ordinary man. His achievements in the sphere of religious life were unprecedent¬ 
ed. Even during his lifetime, his deification had started already, but was held 


87 Asitkumab Bandyopadhyay, BSI II, p. 199. 
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in check by the Saint himself. After his death, the act was accomplished and 
Caitanya joined the large host of superhuman beings worshipped by the Hindus. 

We shall refrain from speaking at large of his numerous followers and 
successors among whom many famous personalities of mediaeval Bengal might 
be mentioned, such as the brothers Rupa and Sanatana GosvamI, Advaita, 
Nityananda and others. Their importance for the development of Bengali 
literature is much less than that of their great teacher, though some of them did 
contribute much to Sanskrit literature (e. g. Rupa GosvamI) or to the elaboration 
of the Vaishnava religious ideology. An explanation of Caitanya’s significance 
for Bengali literature must be followed along two lines: as the subject of many 
biographies, and as the initiator of a great upsurge of Bengali Krishnaite lyrics. 

The earliest of these biographies may be left aside. They were composed in 
Sanskrit and their main importance lies in the fact that they promoted the 
spread of Caitanya’s cult all over India. Let us therefore just mention in 
passing that the oldest of these biographies was composed during Caitanya’s 
life, by Murari Gupta, and is known under the title Karaca or Srlsrlkrsnacai- 
tanyacaritamrta (The Nectar of Life of Holy Srlkrsnacaitanya), and the second 
was the Caitanyacaritamrta by Paramananda Sen (Das) known as Kavikarna- 
pura (composed in 1542). Soon, however, biographies in Bengali appeared, too, 
all composed in verse and not infrequently rather bulky, trying to form a kind 
of counterpart to the famous Bhagavatapurana. 

This intention is especially obvious in the first of these biographies, Sricai- 
tanyabhagabat (originally entitled Srlcaitanyamangal) by Brndaban Das, a 
younger contemporary of the Great Saint. The date of the composition of this 
work is unknown and so is also the year of Brndaban’s birth; most probably he 
was born sometime between 1510-20 (Dinescandra Sen’s date of 1535 98 seems 
improbable). He did not, however, know Caitanya personally and in his account 
he had to rely on what he was told by other people, especially his Guru Nitya¬ 
nanda. 

Brndaban’s book—rather bulky, comprising about 25,000 lines in the 
traditional payar- metre—is divided into three parts, depicting Caitanya’s birth 
and childhood, his career since the sojourn in Gaya till the day when he became 
a sannyasin, and the rest of his life. The book is reputed to have always been a 
favourite with the Bengali Vaishnava community, especially the broader 
uneducated masses—and this is not surprising. Brndaban succeeded in com¬ 
posing a narrative which may sound naive and emotionally overburdened to an 
outsider, but its bhakti-tone is in perfect accord with Caitanya’s mission and the 
belief of his devotees. He is not a philosopher or historian like, for instance, 
Krsnadas Kabiraj whose version of Caitanya’s life we shall mention later on, 
but a bom poet and lyrist, able to re-create and enliven the milieu in which 
Caitanya grew up and lived. In this respect, Brndaban’s book ranks among the 
best in contemporary Bengali literature. 


98 Dinesh Chandra Sen, HBLL, p. 464. 
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It is especially the account of Caitanya’s childhood (in the 4th and 5th 
subsections of the first part) which excels in presenting a vivid picture of Nimai, 
as the Saint used to be called then, that is “entirely human” 99 in spite of the 
fact that it relates episodes that are not always probable and clearly imitate 
the corresponding incidents of Krishna’s childhood in the Bhagavatapurana. 
At the age of four months, Nimai scatters various things around the room, 
when left alone; he stops crying as soon as he hears Visnu’s name uttered or a 
devotional song sung; he catches a cobra which has crept into the house and 
peacefully sleeps on it; later on, he steals milk and curd, but is always excused; 
he eats up all meals prepared for a Vaishnava Brahmin because the latter has 
“invited” Visnu before taking his meal; he plays and frolics when bathing in 
the river Ganga, disturbing the meditations of religious mendicants, carrying 
away girls’ clothes, etc. Throughout all these incidents he remains a sweet 
child loved and adored by all and able to enchant everybody. 

In its appeal to the broadest masses of Vaishnavas, Brndaban’s work had a 
single rival in the Sricaitanyamangal 109 composed by Locandas, well-known for 
his lyrical stanzas too. The poet was born in Kogram and his religious teacher 
was Narahari Sarkar. Locan’s name is connected with numerous legends, but 
nothing positive is known about his dates and the time when he wrote his book, 
which with full justification was entitled a “mangal.” It is much smaller than 
Brndaban’s book, comprising around 10,000 lines, and is based on Murari 
Gupta’s Sanskrit Srikrsnacaitanyacaritamrta, but in its conception it does not 
conceal the mighty influence of non-Vaishnava mangal- poetry. Whereas Brnda- 
ban Das conceived Caitanya as an incarnation of Visnu-Krishna, Locandas 
believed that he was an avatara of both Krishna and Radha in one person—the 
conception which won much popularity shortly after the death of Caitanya 
and was propounded by Murari Gupta, Narahari Sarkar and other eminent 
religious personalities of the 16th century. 

Another biography of a very similar mcmgaZ-conception, the Srlcaitanya- 
mangal by Jayananda 101 from Burdwan, did not enjoy much popularity and 
had to be re-discovered in our age, but yet another book on the Great Saint 
was written about the end of the 16th century, which was highly appreciated 
not only by the Vaishnava intellectual elite, but also by many historians of 
Bengali literature and considered to be one of the peaks of and “a landmark in 
New Indian literature”; 192 it was the Srlcaitanyacaritamrta (The Nectar of the 
Life of Caitanya) by Krsnadas Kabiraj. 199 

The story of his life, as told by himself in his book, is rather simple. He lived 
in a Burdwan village as an obviously affluent householder, but was ordered, 
in a dream, to leave his home and go to the holiest place of the Vaishnavas, 

89 Sukumab Sen, HBL, p. 96. 

100 Edited by M^alkanti Ghos, Calcutta 1948. 

101 Edited by Nagendeanath Basij and Kalidas Nath, Calcutta 1906. 

102 Sukumab Sen, HBL, p. 98. 

103 Edited by Radhagobinda Nath, 6 vols., Calcutta 1948. 
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Brindaban (near Mathura). Here he spent the rest of his very long life, studying 
Vaishnava theology and philosophy under such famous followers of Caitanya 
as Sanatan and Rup Gosvami, Raghunath Bhattacarya and others. Apart 
from a number of Sanskrit books, among which the Govindalllamrta (The 
Nectar of the Divine Play of Krishna) is worthy of special mention, he must 
have been gathering, for long years, materials for a biography which he finally 
wrote, according to his own words, at a very high age. The individual historians 
of Bengali literature differ considerably in their opinion on the year when this 
large book was finished; Asit Bandyopadhyay, on the ground of very plausible 
arguments, places this date after 1592. 104 

As his honorific title Kabiraj (King among Poets) indicates, Krsnadas has 
always been held in high esteem. His Sricaitanyacaritamrta is a unique work in 
its field. It is obviously a fruit of long considerations and careful preparations. 
The author mentions various circumstances which made him write the book in 
its actual form and conception, especially the existence of Brndaban Das’ 
Sricaitanyabhagabat which he spoke of with reverence and did not want to 
duplicate in any way. Besides, the intellectual and philosophically minded milieu 
of the Vaishnava centre in Brindaban where he wrote his book undoubtedly 
favoured a more ambitious creation than a mere popular account of Caitanya’s 
life; and the fact that Krsnadas had the greatest authorities of contemporary 
Bengali Vishnuism among his teachers also contributed to the composition of a 
book which, as rightly stated by Sukumar Sen, is “not merely a biography,” 
but “a compendium of the Vaishnava faith in both its mystic and its philosophi¬ 
cal aspects.” 106 

Krsnadas treated childhood and youth of Caitanya succinctly, in order to 
differentiate his work from that of Brndaban Das. He divided his bulky book 
into three parts and his main concern was the final period of Caitanya’s life, 
depicted obviously on the ground of recollections of eye-witnesses and persons 
who were close to the Great Saint; it is a very vivid picture, revealing the 
author’s command of the poetic art. Even more interesting, however, are those 
parts of his biography which are devoted to long discussions on the Vaishnava 
religion, often given the form of dialogues and disputes, e.g. between Caitanya 
and the famous Vedantist Vasudeva Sarvabhauma or Ramananda. Krsnadas 
never poses as an authority on religious and philosophical problems and his 
book is no sdstra written to be quoted in learned disputes. He maintains, through¬ 
out his work, the position of an utterly humble and devoted “servant” (the 
usual Vaishnava “adopted name” Das of this meaning comports perfectly 
with this attitude), eager only to convey his unbounded devotion to Caitanya, 
the ultimate incarnation of Krishna-Radha, and to inspire his co-believers with 
the same emotion. Krsnadas’ intellectual level was very high and his mastery 
of the most subtle details of the Vaishnava doctrine is beyond dispute; moreover 


104 Asitkitmar. Bandyopadhyay, BSIII, pp. 414-20. 
106 Sukttmab, Sen, HBL, p. 97. 
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he succeeded in turning it into a well-integrated component of his book, 
subordinated to its main aim which was to sing the glory of Caitanya. 

Krsnadas Kabiraj lived for a long time in Bihar, in non-Bengali surroundings, 
which accounts for the use of certain Braj expressions in his book. His language, 
however, is certainly no “mixture of Bengali and Hindi,” as maintained by 
some authors. 106 Asit Bandyopadhyay and Sukumar Sen appreciate his language 
highly, the latter even stating that it was “much in advance of his time.” 107 
In this respect, too, Krsnadas was a great poet and his place in Bengali literature 
is incontestable. 

We shall refrain from speaking about the so-called Karca 108 by Gobindadas 
Karmakar, describing the journey of Caitanya to Southern and Western India, 
as it is generally considered to be either a complete forgery or a clumsy re¬ 
writing of a fragment, 109 and shall just mention the last extant biography of 
Caitanya written in the 16th century. It is the Gaurangabijay 110 (The Victory 
of Caitanya) by Curamani Das, composed probably about the middle of the 
century. The work has, however, been preserved in a fragmentary way which 
does not allow of a more detailed analysis and appreciation. 

Another branch of Vaishnava literature, in which the influence of Caitanya 
was to be felt, immediately after his death, were further Bengali adaptations 
of the Bhagavatapurana. At least three works of this kind belong to the 16th 
century; of these the Srikrsnapremtarangini 111 (The River of Krishna’s Love) 
by Raghunath Pandit or Bhagabadacarya Raghunath is the oldest, having 
been finished in the first half of the century. It is a very large book and covers 
the whole of the Bhagavatapurana. 

Much popularity was enjoyed by the Snkrsnamahgal of Madhab Acarya, 
composed probably in the middle of the 16th century. It is based on the 10th 
book of the Sanskrit purana and may be called a re-telling rather than an 
adaptation or even translation. On the same basis the Gobindamangal 112 was 
written by DuhkhI (‘Sorrowful’) Syamadas in the second half of the century, a 
work containing many folk elements and more independent, in contents and 
spirit, of the Sanskrit model than the other works preceding it. 

After the 16th century, only a few books of this kind and minor works of 
biographical character about Caitanya and his main disciples were composed; 
they need not be dealt with here. Anyway, all these books fall into insignificance 
when compared to the most developed branch of Bengali Vaishnava literature— 
its lyrical songs. 

100 Dinesh Chandba Sen, HBLL, pp. 481-2; J. C. Ghosh, BL, p. 61. 

107 Stjktjmab Sen, IIBL, p. 98. 

108 Edited by Dinescandba Sen and BanoyabIi.ai. Gosvami, Calcutta 1926. 

109 Asitkitmab Bandyopadhyay, BSIII, pp. 440-76, has summed up the discus¬ 
sions concerning the authenticity of this book in a very comprehensive way. 

110 Edited by Sttkttmab Sen, Calcutta 1967. 

111 Edited ty Nagendbanath Bash, Calcutta 1905, and again by Basantaban- 
jan Ray, Calcutta 1910. 

112 Edited by Isancandba Basu, Calcutta 1886. 
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Various native historians of classical Bengali literature have many times 
stated that it is the lyrical Vaishnava songs called pada which represent the 
highest peak of perfection ever reached by pre-modern Bengali poets. It cannot 
be denied that in this particular literary form, the Bengali poetic genius and 
emotionality found their most suitable outlet. 

The pada 113 is a one-strophed lyrical song of no fixed length, but tending 
towards relative shortness. In about 10-20 lines it offers an accomplished poetic 
miniature, inspired by the Krishna-Radha legend or, in a far smaller number of 
cases, the deified personality of Caitanya. It is usually conceived in couplets, 
most frequently in the payar- or tripadi-metre and always rhymed, with 
frequent use of the refrain technique; the last couplet mostly contains the so- 
called bhanita or colophon with the name of the author and his personal 
“comment.” 

Being a song and always meant to be sung, the pada aims at melodiousness, 
exploiting the vast possibilities offered by the Bengali language in this respect. 
Besides these euphonic qualities, metaphors, similes and other poetic devices 
are used to enhance the beauty of the verse. Directions concerning the tunes 
and rhythm to be used are often indicated. 

All these formal means are, however, subordinated to the main goal of the 
pada which is the expression of the attitude of the poet ( padalcarta) towards 
Krishna, ever since Caitanya almost exclusively the feeling of devotion ( bhakti ). 
The outer frame is rather simple: the poet selects a certain “situation” from 
the vast repertory of the Krishna-Radha legend and elaborates it into an 
independent song. As an illustration, I quote, in a translation as literal as 
possible and with the typical division of tripadl- lines maintained, a pada by 
the poet Locandas: 

Listen to what he did, I am ashamed to say it, 
we saw each other under a kadamba tree. 

The Black one wound with care a garland of various flowers 
and wanted to put it round my neck. 

I was dying of sorrow, there was no fear in his heart, 
a few friends were with us. 

Using all my cleaverness, I pulled my robe athwart, 

I was afraid lest somebody should see us. 

He does not know what is his and what not, he thinks every house to be his own, 
he does not look back at anybody. 

He smiles when he sees me, he comes with outstretched arms, 
puts his cheek to the mine and kisses me. 


113 Several selections have been edited, e.g. by Khagendranath Mitra, Sukxj- 
mar Sen, Bisyapati CatjdhxtrI and Syamprasad Cakrabarti, Calcutta 1952; by 
Sttktimar Sen, New Delhi 1957; by Harekrsna Mttkhopadhyay, Calcutta 1961, 
etc. In English, see In Praise of Krishna, Songs from the Bengali, translated by 
Edward C. Dimock, Jr., and Denise Levertov, London 1968. 
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He caught my robe at the neck and entreated me very much 
I did not give him any answer. 

Locan says: Lost is your honour, all Gokul is upset, 
will cleverness help you now ? 114 

Everyone acquainted with the Krishna-Radha story knows immediately 
where to place this song, and knows as well that these words are spoken by 
Radha when she is still unwilling to yield to the amorous advances of the Black 
God. And a person more intimately acquainted with Rupa Gosvaml’s poetics 
Ujjvalanilamani can with ease name the respective rasa and the phase of the 
psychological development of Radha in her relation to the Lord. 

Thousands of padas of this sort were composed between the 15th and the 19th 
centuries in Bengal, connected with Krishna’s birth (janmalila, i.e. the divine 
play of birth), his childhood and especially his love affair with Radha, from 
their first meeting until the time when Radha laments her separation ( biraha) 
from Krishna, the latter being the most frequent and favourite motif. Each of 
these songs, with very few exceptions of those incorporated into larger epics 
such as the Srikrsnakirtan by Baru Candidas, was quite separate and indep¬ 
endent and their preservation would have posed a serious problem. Fortunately 
enough, two ways of preserving these padas were invented and used—the 
so-called Airfare-singing and the compilation of anthologies. 

Kirtan may be characterized as a gathering of Vaishnavas in order to sing 
songs of devotion to Krishna and thus to express their religious attitude. There 
are various kinds of Airfare, such as ndmkirtan or sankirtan during which the 
names of Vishnu are sung, or sucak kirtan , organized at the anniversaries of 
great Vaishnava saints, but the most typical is the Uldkirtan or palakirtan, 
consisting of singing padas made by various Vaishnava poets. It is sometimes 
believed that it was Caitanya himself who “invented” this particular kind of 
worship, but it was undoubtedly his follower Narottam Das who made an 
institution of it. The year 1582 is usually given as the beginning of regular 
Airfare-singing. In a way, each Airfare “session” is a repetition of the whole 
Krishna-Radha legend, each phase being represented by one or more padas. 
There is, however, a sort of introduction consisting of some padas on Caitanya 
(called Gauracandrika) who, as we must not forget, was believed to be Krishna 
himself or even Krishna and Radha in one. 

This Airfare-singing gave an impetus to preserve, by oral tradition, the best pa¬ 
das composed by various padakartas and to give them a very wide publicity. It was 
especially during the 17th century that the number of Vaishnava padas grew 
considerably and at the beginning of the 18th century the idea was born to 
collect them into anthologies which came to form a written counterpart of a 
Airfare-session. There were many of them, the earliest being probably the Ksana- 
dagitacintamani 115 compiled by Bisvanath CakrabartI Hariballabh, and the 


114 Bai.snab-padahali, ed. by Sijkumaii Sen. New Delhi 1957, pp. 22-3. 
116 Edited by Radhanath KabasI, Calcutta 1925. 
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largest the Padakalpataru 116 by Gokulananda Sen Bamsldas, comprising more 
than 3,100 songs. Exactly as a klrtan- session, the anthologies followed the 
Krishna-Radha legend from its beginning (or better to say prehistory, i.e. 
the birth of Lord Krishna and that of Radha), and dividing it into the individual 
phases, they collected various padas into groups describing the same “situation” 
and marked by the same emotional tonality. Though they were collections of 
songs composed by the Vaishnavas, compiled by the Vaishnavas and meant for 
the Vaishnavas and although the religious aspect was the decisive factor, one 
cannot miss also the obvious effort to include the aesthetically and poetically 
best pieces. 

The development of the Vaishnava padas covers a large stretch of time and 
its beginning dates from long before Caitanya. 

It is Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda and songs composed by Vidyapati which are 
invariably mentioned as the main source of inspiration of these padakartas, 
the former being in Sanskrit and the latter in Maithili. In the period preceding 
the time of Caitanya, Mithila was the main centre of Hindu culture and 
education in Eastern India and the greatest Maithili poet Vidyapati (probably 
of the 15th century) exercised a strong influence on all subsequent Bengali 
Vaishnava lyrics. All these non-Bengali models, combined with the belief that 
it was the language of the Braj region around Brindaban which was spoken by 
Krishna, led to the very frequent use of the so-called Brajabuli in Vaishnava 
poetry, a language which “with its variable vowel length and moraic metre 
and with its archaic vocabulary and minimum of grammar, offered to the better 
equipped writers a sonorous instrument that was almost ready-made.” 117 In 
fact, a large part of the poetry of Bengali padakartas was composed in this 
language. 

In the songs of both Vidyapati and Candidas, who is the only representative 
of the pre-Caitanya pada-literature in Bengali preserved, the conception of 
Krishnaite subjects differs in some degree from that to be found in the padas 
influenced by Caitanya. Though the element of bhakti cannot be denied to both 
these streams, it clearly predominates in the latter, whereas the former appears 
to be mainly influenced by a more “secular” conception. As shown by Sailbhu- 
san Dasgupta, 118 there is much affinity between this early Krishnaite literature 
and the love poetry of Ancient India of the Amaru- and Bhartrhari-type. 
Nothing would be more natural. Early Vaishnava poets obviously put much of 
their personal experience and their own emotional life into these verses, 
invariably using the Krishna-Radha subject. 

A very large number of Bengali padas (more than one thousand) bear the 
name of Candidas 119 in their colophons, and a few of them rank among the best 

116 Edited by Satiscandra Ray, 5 vols., Calcutta 1915-31. 

117 Suktjmar Sen, HBL, p. 103. 

118 Sriradhar kramabikas darsane o sahitye. Calcutta 1953. 

119 The editions are many, e.g., Candldas-padabali, edited and introduced by 
Dinendrakumar Ray, Calcutta s.d. (1933). In English, see Love Songs of Chandi- 
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samples of this literary branch. There is, however, little doubt that all these 
songs were not composed by one person, and a fierce dispute concerning the 
identity of the author or authors of these padas has been going on among Bengali 
critics and historians of literature for at least fifty years. There are considerable 
differences not only in the artistic perfection of the individual padas and their 
religious attitudes (many songs belonging to the so-called Sahajlya branch of 
Vishnuism), but also in the way the poet’s name is given in the colophons; 
besides the mere name of Candidas, we find here the attributes Baru, Adi, 
Dina, Dvija etc. Most authors believe that Dina Candidas, whose complete cycle 
(palagan) of padas has been found, 120 was a poet of mediocre talent from about 
the middle of the 17th century, according to Harekrsna Mukhopadhyay 121 a 
pupil of Narottam Das, and had nothing to do with the great poet of the same 
name. The greatest difficulty is connected with the questions as to whether the 
great padakarta called Candidas was identical with the author of the Srikrsna- 
klrtan, and whether the Sahajlya songs preserved under his name were written 
by him as well. 

We cannot go into the details of this complicated problem which was very 
well summed up by Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay. 122 Let us just mention one of 
the most significant points—the fact that, on the one hand, we know from 
Caitanya’s biographies that the Great Saint enjoyed the padas not only of 
Vidyapati, but also of Candidas, but that, on the other, the spirit of the Srlkrs- 
naklrtan was much against the conceptions of Caitanya. Dineschandra Sen 
had “no doubts whatsoever” 123 that there was only one Candidas preceding 
Caitanya and that the difference between his epic and his padas resulted from 
the inner development of the poet. More probable, however, seems to be the 
opinion of Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay that they were two different persons of 
the same name and that the number of the poets named Candidas was at least 
four: 1) Baru Candidas, the author of the Srlkrsnaklrtan, 2) the pre-Caitanya 
padakarta Baru or Adi Candidas (the attribute Adi, meaning “the first,” “the 
original,” having been added later) whose padas were enjoyed by Caitanya and 
who was probably the author of no more than 40-50 padas preserved under his 
name till today, 3) Dina Candidas mentioned above, and 4) a Sahajlya Candidas 
of a later period. 

However it may be the early padakarta Candidas is rightly claimed by many 
to be one of the greatest Bengali poets. The smooth and natural melody of his 
verse, inimitable in any translation, reveals his inborn genius. His poetic 
diction is very simple but effective. With a minimum of similes and metaphors 
he conveys the intense emotions of Radha, her self-abandoned love and im- 


das, the Rebel Poet-priest of Bengal, translated by Deben Bhattachabya, London 
1967. 

120 Edited, in two volumes, by ManIndramohan Basit, Calcutta 1935. 

121 Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay, BSI II, p. 613. 

133 Ibid., pp. 578-626. 

123 Ibid., p. 611. 
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mense sorrow after Krishna has left her. No wonder that he was so highly 
appreciated not only by Caitanya but also by Rupa GosvamI, the greatest 
theoretician of Vaishnava literature. 

Rupa GosvamI, along with his brother Sanatan and his nephew Jiva the 
greatest representative of the Brindaban school of Vaishnavism, deeply 
influenced the post-Caitanya Bengali padas by his Sanskrit book on poetics 
entitled Ujjvalanllamani. 124 With a typically Indian sense for system and 
classification he categorized, divided and subdivided the “subject-matters” 
of the padas and laid down rules of how the devotion to Krishna should be 
expressed. For the first (and the last) time here, Bengali literature, we had 
better say a branch of it, was offered a written normative aesthetic canon to 
follow, though formulated in Sanskrit and thus not immediately applicable. 
Even then, however, there were apparent differences between the poems of 
ancient Sanskrit poets writing under the strict surveillance of the alamkarikas, 
and the Bengali padas respecting the guidance of the Ujjvalanllamani. A true 
connoisseur ( rasika) of Sanskrit poetry had to know the rules of poetics rather 
intimately to be able to appreciate the qualities of Sanskrit kavya- poetry. But 
there is little doubt that the masses of Bengali Vaishnavas, who truly enjoyed 
the padas during their klrtan performances, had practically no idea of Rupa 
Gosvaml’s rules and prescriptions. As the bulk of the padas preserved until 
today shows most clearly, it was not the formal perfection which was appre¬ 
ciated in the first place, but the emotional intensity and the ability of the poet 
to express the listeners’ devotion and love of their God. 

To an objective and unbiased modern reader very many padas appear to be 
simply love poetry, without any religious implications; one may remember 
the attitude of modern Western readers towards the Song of Songs, as a close 
parallel. We must not, of course, forget that it was a religious impetus which 
brought them into existence. But, as observed by Alokranjan DaSgupta and 
Debiprasad Bandyopadhyay, “the aim of Vaishnava poets was to let shine the 
light of divine life through the medium of human life. The lamp was earthen 
but its light referred to the life-deity.” 125 Or, in Dineshcandra Sen’s words: 
“It is a curious literature. It deals with human passions mainly, of the most 
platonic sort and has always a door open heavenwards.” 126 

When reading these padas, the modern reader sometimes cannot help feeling 
that there might be more of a personal and subjective involvement of the poet 
in these songs than mere religious devotion. Let us remember that there was no 
secular love poetry in Bengali at that period. Did not the padas, singing of the 
Krishna-Radha love, act as a kind of substitute for it, in the sense that the 
poets sometimes used this subject to express their own secular and earthly 
erotic feelings through this medium ? 


124 Edited, e.g., by HIrendbanabayan Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta s.d. 

125 BSR, p. 75. 

126 Dinesh Chandba Sen, HBLL, p. 543. 
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In Caitanya’s time there started a mighty heyday of pada literature, both 
in Bengah and in Brajabuli. Among the contemporaries of the Great Saint, 
Murari Gupta, though renowned especially for his Sanskrit writings, composed 
padas in Bengali too. Similarly Narahari Sarkar, the author of two Sanskrit 
books, and Basudeb Ghos excelled in composing padas, dealing, for the first 
time, with the divine life (lila) of Caitanya. The extant padas composed by them, 
however, are comparatively few in number. It was not till a few decades later 
that this poetic form found two of its greatest masters in Balaram Das and 
Jnanadas. 

There were evidently more poets using the name of Balaram 127 in the colo¬ 
phons of their songs, but the padas composed by the “original” poet of this 
name in the 16th century are marked by certain characteristic traits. Asitkumar 
Bandyopadhyay is doubtless right in pointing to “sincerity and inner con¬ 
vincingness” 128 as his main qualities, and to his padas on Krishna’s childhood 
as his best achievements. Seldom do we find so beautiful expressions of the 
anxiety of the loving mother Yasoda for her child Krishna as in Balaram’s 
songs. 

Like Balaram, Jnanadas, 128 born in the village Kandra in Burdwan, was a 
follower of Nityananda and wrote in Brajabuli and Bengali. Some critics 
appreciate his Brajabuli very high, 130 others prefer his Bengali verse. “When 
the poet put aside the eye-glasses of artificial poetic artistry and the decora¬ 
tiveness of Brajabuli and sang of happiness and sorrows of Radha and Krishna 
in a pastoral tune, he was able to rapture the heart of his listeners,” says Asit 
Bandyopadhyay. 131 Jnanadas has always been considered, side by side with 
Candidas and Gobindadas, one of the greatest representatives of the pada- 
poetry in Bengal. All anthologies include a larger number of his padas, dealing, 
to a lesser extent, with Caitanya’s life, but mostly with various episodes of the 
Krishna-Radha legend and concentrating mainly on the love between the 
divine hero and his beloved. Jnanadas was a worthy follower of Candidas and 
the first to match his poetic talent. As observed by Alokranjan Dasgupta and 
Deblprasad Bandyopadhyay, Candidas’ emotions are turned into passion in 
Jnanadas. 132 


My eyes flow in tears because of his beauty, my mind is charmed by his virtues, 
All my limbs weep because of all his limbs, 

My heart weeps desiring the touch of his heart, 

I find no rest because of my love. 133 


127 Balaramer padaball, ed. by Bbahmacab! Amabcaitanya, Calcutta 1955. 

128 Asitkumab Bandyopadhyay, BSIII, p. 683. 

129 Jnanadaser padaball, ed. by Habekb^na Mukhopadhyay and SbIkumab 
Bandyopadhyay, Calcutta 1956. 

130 E.g. Dinesh Chandra Sen. 

131 Asitkumab Bandyopadhyay, BSI II, p. 705. 

132 BSR, p. 80. 

133 Bai^nab-padaball, ed. cit., p. 28. 
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Both Radha and Krishna, their hearts overflowing with love and anxiety lest 
they should lose it, speak through Jnanadas’ verses in words charged with 
deep-felt emotion which are remarkably “modern,” in a way. “There is a 
difference of almost four centuries between the time of Jnanadas and our 
period—a difference of mentality, life and heart. And yet, I don’t know why, 
we can hear words of the life of a man of today in Jnanadas padas. As if the 
poet, painting the image of Radha and Krishna and their all-human sorrows 
in golden lines, has surpassed the boundaries of space and time. He is human 
in his sentiments and modern in his art.” 134 

An important landmark in the development of Vaishnava padas was the 
famous gathering of all prominent Vaishnavas in Kheturi, with Narottam Das 
as the main initiator. It was obviously held sometime in 1582-4 135 and all 
prominent Vaishnavas of the time were present, with Narottam Das, Syama- 
nanda, Brndaban Das, Locandas, Advaita Aearya, Raghunandan and others 
heading the gathering. This two-days’ festival gave rise to regular klrtan- 
singing, enriched by new musical techniques by Narottam Das, himself a well- 
known composer of padas. Among his songs, mention must be made of the so- 
called prarthanapad or prayer-songs. 

A definite culmination in the development of Vaishnava padas is represented 
by Gobindadas Kabiraj , 13 6 born in Khanda sometime between 1520-30 and living 
till the first quarter of the 17th century. He was originally a f§akta, but probably 
since 1577 became a devoted Vaishnava and one of the most famous poets of 
the period. Though certainly not all padas preserved under his name were 
composed by him, he left a vast number of songs, mostly in Brajabuli, marked 
by an exceptional poetic skill. He followed Rupa Gosvaml’s Djjvalanllamani 
in two ways. His verse strives after “artistic” perfection along the lines in¬ 
dicated by the great theoretician, i.e. in diction, style, euphony and poetic 
images, and excels in melodiousness such as is seldom reached in poetry. Besides, 
Gobindadas “covers” the whole Krishna-Radha legend, as divided by Rupa 
Gosvami into individual sections, and a complete palagan (series of the legend) 
can be compiled of his songs. In comparison to Candidas, he is far more sophisti¬ 
cated and his poetry must have been appreciated more by intellectuals than by 
simple devoted Vaishnava masses of the day. 

Sukumar Sen is, however, doubtless right in pointing to a danger hidden in 
Gobindadas’ poetic attitude: “Govindadas’ songs are resonant with the 
harmony of sound and sense, although they are lacking in variety as well as in 
depth of feeling. In a way Govindadas’ success led to a speedy degeneration of 
Vaishnav poetry as the direction of appeal was diverted from the heart to the 

131 Asitkumab Bandyopadhyay, BSIII, p. 710. 

135 Dinesh Chandra Sen, HBLL, p. 549, gives the year 1504 which is utterly 
impossible. 

136 Cf. Bimanbihar! Majtjmdar, Gobindadaser padabali o tamhar yug, Calcutta. 
Editions are many, e.g., Gobindadaser padabali, ed. by Kalidas Nath, Calcutta 
1902. 
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ear. The succeeding generations of writers of Brajabuli songs tried only to 
imitate him.” 137 

Though a large number of poets tried their skill in composing padas about 
Krishna as well as Caitanya, in the 17th and the 18th centuries, there were 
very few among them whose contribution to this literary genre was more than 
a mere continuation and repetition of what had been sung before in a better 
way. I shall, therefore, mention only a few of them in short. 

Gobindadas Cakrabarti wrote mostly in Bengali, whereas Raysekhar com¬ 
posed his poems in Brajabuli, obviously following the example of Gobindadas 
Kabiraj in his technique. Basantaray or Raybasanta was a disciple of Narottam 
Das and wrote in both languages. Kabiranjan, Kabiballabh and Jagadananda 
belonged to the 17th century and there are a few songs bearing their names 
which show signs of a true poetic talent. 

The pada poetry represents a literary stream which continued to flow up to 
the present day. Among mediaeval Bengali literary genres and forms, it 
occupies a very important place, being, as a matter of fact, the only purely 
lyrical means of expression of emotions, though garbed in religious dress and 
mostly conventionalized by its purpose and circumstances of “introduction.” 
On the other hand, this particular genre strongly influenced Bengali folk- 
poetry, more than one of whose sections have been closely connected with it 
till today. 

It suffices to skim the pages of the large collection of Bengali folk-songs edited 
by Aiutos Bhattacarya 138 in order to see how many genres and forms of Bengali 
folk-poetry have been inspired either exclusively or at least predominantly by 
the Krishna-Radha theme. 139 In a way, these songs form a counterpart of the 
padas, especially in East Bengal (nowadays Bangladesh) where, as the observant 
reader might have noticed, there were rather few padalcartds. The individual 
episodes of the Radha-Krishna legend are here the subject of innumerable 
wedding songs (biyer gdn or meyeli gdn), of pastoral songs (rdkhdli gdri), of the 
peculiar ghdtu gdn of the Mymensingh district, sung (and danced, too) by boys 
dressed and decorated as girls, and of collective sari gdn, to which belong also 
songs to be sung in chorus during the boat-race (baic). In various tunes and 
textual variants, the Krishna-Radha subject is treated again and again, of 
course without the bhakti- attitude, so typical of the padas. 

While introducing several samples of sari gans of this type, Asutos Bhatta¬ 
carya observed: “It is necessary to keep in mind that all singers of these songs 
in East Bengal are Muslims, only exceptionally one finds here a low-caste Hindu. 
Therefore these songs are composed by Muslims and sung by Muslim singers. 
But in almost all cases, their subject is either the Krishna-Radha story or that 
of how Nimai (i.e. Caitanya) left his home.” 140 There can indeed be hardly a 

137 Sukumab Sen, HBL, p. 111. 

138 Asutos Bhattacarya, Banglya lok-sanglt ratnakar, 2 vols., Calcutta 1966-7. 

139 Cf. also Dinesh Chandra Sen, Folk Literature of Bengal, Calcutta 1920. 

110 Asutos Bhattacarya, op. cit., p. 1920. 
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better proof of the immense popularity of the songs of this type than the fact 
that they have remained alive even centuries after the majority of the inhabitants 
of this part of Bengal had accepted Islam. The influence of Vaishnavism on the 
minds and hearts of the Bengalis, from the uppermost circles to the lowest 
masses, was indeed immense. 



A PERIOD OF CONTINUATION 


With Gobindadas Kabiraj and his contemporaries we have arrived at the 
17th century which, along with the first half of the 18th, forms what may justly 
be called a period of continuation in Bengali literature. Essentially the same 
that has been said on the later padas may apply to the majority of the works 
composed in this period—-adaptations of Sanskrit epics and puranas, numerous 
mangal-kabyas and various treatises. Since the beginning of the Mughal rule in 
Bengal, at the end of the 16th century, a gradual but steady decline is to be 
observed in all aspects of Bengali life, not excluding literature. 

During the successors of Akbar the Great, Jahangir (1605-1627), Shahjahan 
(1627-1658) and Aurangzeb (1658-1707), the whole of Bengal was drawn out 
of its relative seclusion and isolation. The subadars and nawabs of the Mughals 
opened the door between this region and the rest of India in both directions. 
On the one hand, more and more officials, soldiers, merchants and Muslim 
preachers were entering the country to rule it, exploit it, and turn it into a part 
of Daru’l-islam, the World of Islamic Peace. They were bringing along not only 
their religion, but also their languages, Persian and Urdu, and their literary 
traditions. On the other hand, all wealth of Bengal started to flow out, in the 
form of heavy taxes and payments, to contribute to the luxury and splendour of 
the Mughal courts and the palaces of their vassals. Moreover, Portuguese pirats 
were looting the southern parts of Bengal (it is not surprising that even yet the 
Portuguese word harmada, originally meaning the army, stands for “bandit, 
pirat” in Bengali), and neither did the arrival of the French and especially 
the British, represented by their almighty East India Company, contribute to 
an improvement of the conditions of life of the Bengali people. In 1690, Job 
Charnock settled down on the Hoogli, bought three villages and founded Cal¬ 
cutta, destined to become the main centre of Bengal, within not too long a time. 

Even the decline of the Mughal power, in the first half of the 18th century, 
did not help Bengal and its people to live in peace and prosperity. Just the op¬ 
posite. Mursldkuli Khan, though formally continuing to represent the Mughals, 
started a short-lived tradition of practically independent Nawabs, but neither 
he nor his successors used Bengal for anything else but their private enrich¬ 
ment. One of them, Sirajuddaula, was defeated by the British, with arms and 
treason, at Plassey in 1757, and Bengal became actually a British colony, 
though it acquired this status formally only a century later. 

It was in this period that the traditional Bengali Hindu society was shattered 
in its very roots. No single stratum of it was able to survive this period without 
far-reaching changes—for the worse, of course. The strong pressure of Islam 
resulted in turning more than a half of the population, especially in the eastern 
part of the country, into Muslims. It was mainly the lower strata of Hindu 
society which accepted the new creed; but the pressure on the rich zamindars 
was no less strong. The Hindu “nobility” was losing its former economic and 
political positions, the Brahmins their spiritual and cultural monopoly. Towards 
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the end of this period, more and more villagers started to move to Calcutta in the 
hope of finding there what their old homes offered no more—security and means 
of living. 

No wonder that, under these circumstances, traditional literature suffered 
the same decline. This was certainly not an atmosphere to encourage new at¬ 
tempts, original and bold thinking and unprecedented spiritual adventures. 
The simple villager continued to worship his old deities, who offered at least an 
illusion of stability and reliability, in the same way as his forefathers did. There 
was Visnu-Krishna offering everybody his all-embracing love and pity, Siva to 
give fertility and rice, Candi to protect the weak, Manasa to avert the danger of 
snake-poison and a host of other gods and goddesses, including Sasthi to pro¬ 
tect the new-born, Si tala to cure small-pox, etc. But there was also the old 
dream of physical immortality and supernatural strength to be acquired by 
mysterious practices and ancient cults, which passed through a period of 
renaissance in the Nath community and found an expression in Nath literature. 

There appeared, however, also new components in this traditional pattern, 
brought about by and resulting from the impact of Islam and its culture. The 
wonderful ability of Hinduism to incorporate foreign elements into its own 
system and to create new syntheses gave rise to a mixed deity, Satya-Pir, 
half-Hindu and half-Muslim. More than one section of Hindu literature ex¬ 
perienced the influence of Sufi mysticism. And above all, there appeared the 
first attempts at a non-religious, secular literature, based on non-Bengali models 
brought from abroad. We shall mention them, in some detail, later on, after 
giving at least a short survey of the traditional trends and their new continu¬ 
ations. 

Apart from the Vaishnava padas, described in the preceding chapter, various 
other Vaishnava books were written in the 17th and the 18th centuries, either 
reiterations of the Krishna-Radha legend or, more often, biographies of various 
Vaishnava saints. Thus the life of Advaita was depicted in Haricarandas’ 
Advaitamangal and Naraharidas’ Advaitabilas, that of his wife in Loknathdas’ 
Sltacaritra (The Personality of Sita) and Bisnudas’ Sltagunakadamba (The 
Lotus of Sita’s Virtues), etc. Most important, in this branch, was the Prembi- 
las 141 (Pleasures of Love) by Nityanandadas, containing not only life-stories 
of many renowned Vaishnavas, but also much new information on the Vaish¬ 
nava community and its development in the preceding centuries. 

Of the new renderings of the Krishna-Radha legend, the Haribamfia (Hari’s 
Dynasty) by Bhabananda must be mentioned, which is remarkable by its many 
lyrical stanzas of considerable poetic beauty. 

Numerous were also the new adaptations of old Sanskrit books, especially of 
the epics and the puranas. Some of them have been mentioned already, first of 
all the extremely popular Mahabharat by KaSIram Das. Apart from this book, 
however, no Bengali rendering excelled in any particular way. 


141 Edited by Ramdeb MiSba, Baharampur s.d. 
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The mangal-liUiTihtvLTC was enriched, in this period, by a large number of 
works. There is, however, little need of describing them at large. With very few 
exceptions, they retell the stories connected with the cult of Manasa and Candl, 
seldom letting a more original tone resound. 

Among the epics on the snake goddess Manasa, it is necessary only to draw 
attention to the interesting “anthologies” which became popular especially in 
East Bengal. The whole epic was put together of parts composed by different 
poets, the number of poets being either six (the so-called Satkabi Manasaman- 
gal) or, more frequently, twenty-two (BaiSkabi Manasamangal). 142 Of the indi¬ 
vidual books, that by Ketakadas-Ksemananda, 143 composed towards the end of 
the 17th century, deserves more attention. Some historians consider it the best 
Manasamangal ever written, but the fact that the poet obviously imitated 
Mukundaram cannot be overlooked. He was, however, a skilful narrator, able 
to retell his story (with some new variations) in a very compact and smooth 
way. 

The new renderings of the Candimangal are less remarkable, be it that by 
Dvija Ramdeb of Cattagram, entitled Abhayamangal, 144 or another by Mukta- 
ram Sen, 145 composed in 1747. There appeared, however, somewhat more novel 
versions of the divine deeds of Candl based especially on the Markandeyapu- 
rana, e.g. the Candikabijay (The Victory of Candl) by Dvija Kamallocan, 146 
or the Durgamangal by the blind poet Bhabaniprasad Ray 147 of Mymensingh. 

The mangallcabyas did not, however, include only works in honour of the 
goddesses Manasa and Candl. Local, mostly probably pre-Aryan, cults gave also 
rise to several other epic songs elaborating, in essentially the same manner, 
legends connected with a number of other deities fighting for their recognition 
and enforcing their worship in the world. Among the most ancient ones are the 
Dharmamangals, celebrating the somewhat obscure and doubtless mixed god 
Dharmaraj, in whom some scholars attempted to discover the Buddha and 
others, with more justification, the Vedic god Varuna as well as a number of 
other deities of indigenous origin. Though the respective legends are obviously 
much older, the first literary version of this mangal appeared as late as the 17th 
century and thus properly belongs to the present chapter. 

The cult of Dharma, called frequently Dharmathakur, is a local cult of the 
historical region of Rarh, i.e. the middle part of West Bengal. Folk tradition 
considers a certain Ramai Pandit to be the founder of the cult and there exist 
not only numerous legends connected with his name (his epithet Dompandit 


142 Bais kabir Manasamangal, ed. by Asutos Bhattacarya, Calcutta 1954. 

143 Edited by Yatindramohan Bhattacahya, Calcutta 1943. English translation 
of the Behula-Lakhindar part, see The Thief of Love. Bengali Tales from Court and 
Village, edited and translated by Edward C. Dimock, Jr., Chicago 1963. 

144 Edited by Asutos Das, Calcutta 1957. 

143 Sarada-mangal, ed. by Abdul Karim, Calcutta 1917. 

146 Edited by Pancanan Sarkar, Rangpur 1909. 

147 Edited by Byomkes Mustaphir, Calcutta. 
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indicating his connection with the lowest strata of Hindu caste society), but 
also literary works ascribed to him, especially the Sunyapuran 148 (or Agampu- 
ran). This is, however, obviously a compilation of both older and more recent 
parts. A relatively large number of versions of the Dharmamangal were com¬ 
posed in the 17th and the 18th centuries, elaborating the story of Lausen, a 
protege of Dharmathakur. Let us sum it up in short: 

Lausen, the son of the king Kaxnasen, was born after his mother Ranjabatl 
had won the favour of the god Dharma by a penance. The boy stands under the 
protection of the mighty god and can therefore escape all the attempts of his 
wicked uncle Mahamad (Mahudya) to kill him. Lausen performs wonderful 
deeds, defeats men and beasts and overcomes even the hardest trial by making 
the sun rise in the west. Finally he defeats his uncle Mahamad and spreads the 
cult of Dharma. 

Though it is not at all easy to trace the individual figures of the story and its 
individual components back to their origin, the composite character of the le¬ 
gend is beyond doubt and so is the existence of a very old kernel. The cult of 
Dharma, however, must have been looked down upon, for long centuries, as it 
was only in the 17th century that the first written version of it appeared. The 
oldest elaboration extant is that by Rupram Cakrabarti, 119 probably from the 
middle of the century; it contains also much information on the life of the poet 
and on how he was asked by Dharma himself to compose a Dharmamangal. 150 
He did so in a readable style, endowing his characters with life and individuality 
not often met with in this particular branch of Bengali literature. 

Among the later authors of the Dharmamangal (sometimes called also 
Anadyamangal or Anadimangal), two poets of the 18th century must be 
mentioned, Ghanaram Cakrabarti, 151 whose book written in 1711 excels in fe¬ 
male characters, and Manikram Ganguli, 152 probably from the last decades of 
the 18th century. 

No less popular were various 17th-18th centuries elaborations of myths 
centring round Siva and Parvati, and based either on the ancient puranic 
tradition or on less orthodox folk narratives and legends. They were often called 
Sibayan, as that by Sankar Kabicandra, bom in the middle of the 17th century 
in Vishnupur. His work, composed about 1680, has not been preserved complete¬ 
ly but the part which is available, the Marcchadhara (i.e. Matsyadhara, The 
Catch of the Fish) reveals the prevailing influence of folk tradition. This work 
remained, however, in the shade of the giant Sibayan 153 by Ramkrsna Kabi¬ 
candra (1618-1684), which is remarkable in many respects. In a way, it re¬ 
presents the nearest approach to an original Bengali purana, synthetising both 


118 Edited by Nagendeanath Basu, Calcutta 1908. 

149 Edited by Suktjmab Sen, Calcutta 1944. 

150 In more detail, see Stjktjmae Sen, HBL, pp. 136-40. 

151 Edited by FIyuskanti Mahapatba, Calcutta. 

152 Edited by Habapeasad Sastbi and Dinescandba Sen, Calcutta 1906. 

153 Edited by Dinescandea Bhattacabya, Calcutta 1956. 
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the classical tradition and various folk sources (e.g. in the descriptions of the 
daily life of Siva and Parvatl). Its author was a good poet and narrator, not 
hesitating to interconnect certain parts of his verse epic by short prosaic 
portions—obviously the first attempts at literary prose existing in Bengali. 
Ramkrsna was well-read in Sanskrit literature and his ability to utilize dif¬ 
ferent sources and to transform them into well-integrated parts of his book is 
admirable. 

Another noteworthy version of the same kind is the Sibasamkirtan 154 by 
RameSvar Bhattacarya written probably in 1711. Its author was the “court- 
poet” of a zamindar and was considered to be one of the best poets of the 
18th century. In spite of his somewhat excessive predilection for alliterations, 
he was a skilled versifier. His book describes the domestic life of Siva, a poor 
farmer who had to strive hard for livelihood, with many elements apparently 
influenced by the poet’s own milieu and personal experience. 

Another fruit of an old tradition, the narratives centring round the so-called 
Nath-cult, cannot be regarded as mangalkabyas in the proper sense of the term. 
There is no deity in them to fight for recognition among gods and men, as a 
matter of fact there are almost no gods at all. It is rather surprising to see that 
this subject which, in its origin, goes back to very remote centuries and must 
have been retaining its popularity in certain social groups during all the time, 
had not found any literary expression in Bengali till the 17th century. 

The very basis of the peculiar and highly interesting Nath-cult is the same 
human desire for physical immortality and utmost perfection of the body and 
its senses, which may be traced back through the long process of development 
of Indian thought to Patanjali’s YogaSastra and other books of this kind. 
The idea that it is possible, by means of penance and yogic exercises, to in¬ 
crease the potentialities of the human body and to perfect it, till unthinkable 
abilities are developed and immortality is achieved, must have been even older 
and continued, in the whole of India, to find various expressions in numerous 
schools and doctrines. Gods had no place in these systems, but some of them 
were incorporated, probably later on, as a sort of teachers {guru) and advisors. 
Thus Siva was proclaimed the Adiguru or Adinath, i.e. the First Preceptor of 
the doctrine, in those branches of this ideology which spread in the Eastern 
regions of India and, at least in part, probably originated in Bengal. 

Two cycles of stories developed in connection with the Nath-cult, the main 
hero of the first being Goraksanath (or Gorakhnath) and of the second the queen 
Maynamati and her son Gopicandra (or Gobindacandra). Each of them is 
treated separately in books none of which is older than the 17th century. 

There are various versions of the Goraksabijay (The Victory of Goraksanath) 
and it is impossible to find out who was the earliest author to give the story its 
extant literary form. The names of Sekh Fayzulla, 155 Kabindradas, Syamdas 


151 Ramesvab Bhattacarya, Sibayan, Calcutta 1903. 

165 Sekh Fayzulla, Goraksa-bijay, ed. by Abotjt. Karim, Calcutta 1917. 
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Sen, 156 Bhimsen Ray 157 and other poets appear in colophons, none of them 
being more than a mere name. The old story retold in these versions runs, in a 
very abridged summary, as follows: 

It is only the Adinath Siva who possesses the mahajnan, the mysterious formula 
of immortality. He wants to share it with his wife Parvatl, but by deceit his 
disciple Mmanath succeeds in overhearing it. He is cursed, however, by Siva 
and forgets it and Parvatl, revenging the insolence, makes him succumb to the 
seductions of feminine beauty in the Kingdom of Women. Minanath’s disciple 
Gorak^anath decides to save his guru and disguised as a girl dancer he helps 
him to cast off the spell and regain his previous spiritual faculties. 

The story is well known outside Bengal. It was the subject, for instance, of 
Vidyapati’s Maithili play Goraksavijaya from the very beginning of the 15th 
century. Bengali versions do not conceal their folk origin. Asitkumar Bandy- 
opadhyay is right in stating: “Though we cannot include the Gorakhabijay in 
folk literature, in the philological sense of the term, it is folk mentality which 
forms its basis; the influence of folk culture is much stronger in its composition, 
descriptions, mentality and atmosphere than that of classical culture.” 158 

The other Nath-story, that of Maynamatl and Gobindacandra, is obviously of 
Bengali origin. Though known outside Bengal too, it is everywhere connected 
with East Bengal. Here again, Bengali versions preserved in manuscripts do 
not reach back to a period before the 17th century, though the legend must be 
much older. Among its literary versions, at least three should be noted: the 
Gobindacandrer git 159 by Durlabh Mallik, the Maynamatigit 160 by Bhabanl 
Das, and the Goplcander sanyas by Abdul Sukur Mahammad. 161 As in the for¬ 
mer case, nothing or very little is known of the authors. It is here even more 
obvious that the story had formed part of orally transmitted folk literature. It 
is testified to by a number of versions preserved in this way up to the present 
day and put down in writing by modern scholars. 162 

Jalandhari (or Jalandharipa) was another disciple of Siva. Among those 
whom he initiated into the mysterious doctrine was not only his disciple Kana 
(or Kanupa) but also the queen Maynamat! who thus became a Jnana-dakinl. 
After the death of her husband Manikcandra (hence the title of some folk vers¬ 
ions), she bore a son Gobindacandra (or Gopicandra); after coming of age, this 
prince resisted to be initiated into the cult and preferred a lustful life, even 
buiying Jalandhari, who had become his teacher, alive. Just as Goraksanath 
saved his guru in the previous story, Jalandhari’s disciple Kanupa came to 


156 MIncetan, ed. by Nalinikanta BhattasalI, Dacca 1915. 

167 Gorkhabijay, ed. by Pancanan Mandal, Calcutta 1941. 

168 Asitkumar BandyopadhyIy, BSI III, p. 385. 

159 Edited by Sibcandra S§!l, Calcutta 1901. 

160 Edited by Nalinikanta BhattasalI and Baikunthanath Datta, Dacca 
1914. 

161 Edited by Nalinikanta BhattasalI, Dacca 1925. 

162 E.g. Grierson’s Manikcandra rajar gan, found in Rangpur and edited in 1878. 
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rescue his teacher. He made Gobindacandra open the grave, and after the anger 
of Jalandhari had been calmed down, the prince humbly and readily accepted 
initiation and became an ascetic. 

Both these Nath-stories are full of fairy-tale elements and supernatural 
phenomena and represent, in a way, the extreme of non-realistic trends in 
Bengali literature. They are fruits of an almost unbounded imagination, with¬ 
drawing from the hard facts of life. No wonder that in the atmosphere of the 
17th and the 18th centuries which for most inhabitants of the country were a 
period of the utmost poverty, insecurity and misery, their attraction grew, 
because it offered an escape from the facts of everyday life which were not at 
all bright and pleasant. 

On the other hand it is a pity that these stories have never found a Mukun- 
daram or a Bijay Gupta to write a variant of a more perfected form. But ob¬ 
viously this could not have happened. By their basically “atheistic” character 
and general tendency, they were too remote from the main trends of Hinduism 
to gain full recognition and to be admitted among those branches of literature 
which had the general approval. 

Let us conclude this part concerning the 17th and 18th-century fruits of 
older traditions by mentioning one of the most interesting poets of the period, 
Krsnaram Das, 163 born about 1655 in the vicinity of today’s Calcutta. He did 
not excel particularly by his poetic mastery and was little more than a mediocre 
poet, as far as the form of his books is concerned. What made him so interesting 
a personality, however, is his purely “professional” attitude towards literature 
which appears from the fact that he wrote five different mangalkabyas each 
devoted to another and previously not particularly favoured deity. 

The Sasthimangal, the Sltalamahgal and the Laksmlmangal, celebrating the 
goddess of new-born children, the divine protectress from small-pox and other 
diseases, and the goddess of domestic happiness, respectively, are based on old 
bmta-kathds used by women in praying to these deities, and are little more than 
attempts to give these old stories a more refined literary form. Krsnaram Das’ 
two other books are of more interest, being reflections of new tendencies and 
testimonies to a more recent development in Bengali culture. 

The Raymahgal (composed in 1686) centres around the tiger-god Daksinray 
(or Daksiner Ray, i.e. the Lord of the South) worshipped till today in South 
and West Bengal. His cult is spread even among Muslims who call him Sonaray, 
Baghai, Barakhan, Gazlsaheb or Gazi Khan. The legend about the spread of his 
cult, as given by Krsnaram Das, is not very original, being, in its main motives, 
an obvious imitation of the Dhanapati-Srimanta story of the Candimangal. Its 
most interesting part, from the modem point of view, is the inserted narrative 
on how the two divine tiger chieftains, Daksinray and Bara Gazi Khan, fought 


163 Cf. Habapbasad Sastbi, Kabi Krijnaramer sahitya, Calcutta 1893. His col¬ 
lected works were edited by Satyanabayan Bhattacabya and published by the 
University of Calcutta, under the title Kabi Krsnaram Daser granthabali. 
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with each other till they were reconciled by Krishna who appeared clad half as 
a Hindu, half as a Muslim. 

The Islamic influence is even more noticeable in the Kalikamangal which was 
Krsnaram Das’ first book (1676). Though motivated as a true mangalkabya, 
with the goddess Kali as a deus ex machina to help her protege Sundar, the 
story seems to be a mere “Hinduization” of an originally secular love romance, 
apparently of non-Bengali origin. 

The prince Sundar tries to win the hand of beautiful Bidya, the daughter of 
the king Birsimha, and worships Kali to help him. Disguised as a gardener he 
succeeds, with the support of the goddess, to gain secret access to the bedroom 
of the princess and to win her love. Their amorous affair comes to be known after 
Bidya has become pregnant; Sundar is caught and is to be executed. Once again 
the goddess Kali helps him; he is identified as a king’s son and allowed to marry 
Bidya. 

As rightly noted by Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay, the “godly part” of the story 
may be easily removed without essentially affecting the narrative—and what 
remains is an entirely secular love romance of a character previously altogether 
unknown in mediaeval Bengali literature. Krsnaram Das was probably not the 
first Bengali poet to write it down. He may have been preceded by the Muslim 
poet Sabirid (or Sah Birid) Khan from Cattagram as well as by a Dvija Sridhar 
whose book, however, has been preserved only in fragments. Neither of them 
mentions the goddess Kali at all. The fact that Sabirid Khan knew Sanskrit well 
led to the theory that his story of Bidya and Sundar is an adaptation of some 
unknown Sanskrit original. Worth mentioning is also the similarity of the 
seduction and release motives of this romance with the well-known story of 
Bilhana, the Kashmiri author of the Sanskrit Caurapancasika (Fifty Stanzas of 
the Thief) of the 11th century. 

However that may be, the versions without any “divine intervention” as 
well as those incorporating the goddess Kal! are a support to the theory that 
during the whole pre-modern period of Bengali literature secular subjects were 
on one hand not easily tolerated in what was considered high literature, but 
that on the other hand a mere external religious garb was sufficient to allow 
them to enter this domain. In the 17th and the 18th centuries, however, the 
firm Brahmanical control over literature slackened to such an extent that it was 
no more able to continue suppressing such secular genres as effectively as before. 
And it was in that time that even Muslim poets asserted themselves in Ben¬ 
gali literature and founded the so-called Arakan school in Southeast Bengal. 

It is not at all easy to appreciate the contribution of Muslim poets to Bengali 
literature in the premodem era. There is no doubt that long before the 17th 
century, the so-called Arakan Kingdom of Lower Burma had close contacts 
with Bengal and that it was influenced by Bengali culture to such a degree that 
Bengali was considered, at the Rosang court of Arakan, a kind of prestige 
lang uage. The Muslims of Bengal occupied the posts of generals and high cour¬ 
tiers and under their patronage, Bengali poets, mostly from the near-by Chitta- 
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gong area, composed many books, naturally often different from those in vogue 
among their Hindu countrymen. Instead of the puranic Hindu tradition and 
that of indigenous cults incorporated into Hinduism, they preferred Arabic- 
Persian sources and models, both for religious Islamic literature and for purely 
secular love romances and fairy-tales. 

Almost two hundred Muslim poets are mentioned in the Catalogue of Ben¬ 
gali Manuscripts compiled byMunsi Abdul Karim 164 —but it is extremely hard 
to say much on the time they belonged to. With a few exceptions, their works 
have not yet been edited and thus remain inaccessible to research. On the 
other hand, they are the subject of a few monographs devoted to the Muslim 
branch of Bengali literature, e.g. by Sukumar Sen, 165 Enamul Huq 166 or Mu¬ 
hammad Mansuruddin. 167 In the histories written by Muslim Bengali scholars, 
it is only natural to find a comprehensible tendency to assign the oldest Muslim 
Bengali poets to centuries as remote as possible. Thus Enamul Huq (and 
following him, also Muhammad Mansuruddin) enumerates three poets living, in 
his opinion, in the 15th century: Sah Muhammad Sagir, the author of the Isla¬ 
mic story Yusuf-Zulekha, Jainuddin, whose Rasulbijay (The Victory of the 
Prophet) is based on Persian legends on the Prophet Muhammad, and Mojammel 
(spelled as Mujammil by Huq and Mansuruddin), the poet of three books, mostly 
of didactic-moralistic verse. 

Many other Muslim poets are claimed, by the above-mentioned authors, to 
belong to the 16th century, a.o. DonagazI, the author of the love-romance 
Sayfulmuluk-Badiujjamal, Muhammad Kabir, the poet of the fairy-tale Ma- 
dhumalati, and especially Bahrain Khan, whose Bengali version of the well- 
known Iranian legend of Layli and Majnun (Layll-Majnu) ranks among the best 
secular poetic narratives in pre-modern Bengali literature. The latter, however, 
may well justify the doubts about its alleged antiquity. As pointed out by its 
editor, Ahmad Sarlf, 168 there are on the one hand considerable discrepancies 
between historical facts and the poet’s own words, and, on the other, even a 
mention of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The latter may be, of course, an interpola¬ 
tion by a later copyist—this has indeed been maintained—but there is no posi¬ 
tive proof that the work really belongs to the 16th century and not to the post- 
Aurangzeb period, as many other historians of Bengali literature believe. It is 
still too early to say anything more definite about these problems. We must wait 
till at least the most important manuscripts are published and more detailed 
analyses made, before a more reliable chronology of the earlier Muslim Bengali 
poets can be compiled. 

In the 17th century, however, rich contributions of Muslim poets to Bengali 
literature are beyond doubt. They are rather varied in contents, comprising 

184 Puthi-pariciti, ed. by Ahmad Saiuph, Dacca 1958. 

166 Islam! Bamla sahitya, Burdwan 1951. 

lee Muslim Bengali Literature. Karachi 1957. 

167 Bamla sahitye muslim sadhana. Dacca 1960. 

168 Layli-majnu, Dacca 1957, pp. 12-9. 
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not only Islamic religious treatises and adaptations of numerous romances, 
legends and fairy-tales of the Iranian-Arabic stock, but also Vaishnava padas. 
Among these poets, mention must be made of Muhammad Khan (living prob¬ 
ably between 1580-1650), the author of seven books, e.g. the remarkable alle¬ 
gorical fairy-tale Satya-Kali bibad sambad (The Quarrel between Truth and 
Kali) from 1635, depicting the victory of Truth over Kali, an embodiment of 
Vice. The main representatives of Muslim Bengali literature in that age, how¬ 
ever, are Daulat Kaz! and Saiyad Alaol. 

Daulat Kazi was a protege of the general Asraf Khan in Arakan and was born 
in the village of Sultanpur, in the vicinity of Chittagong. He was ordered by his 
patron to retell, in Bengali verse, a popular fairy-tale of Hindi origin, well-known 
from Hindi folklore and various other versions, viz. the story of King Lor and 
his two wives. He did it between 1621-38, but, dying prematurely, was not 
able to finish his book. His poem, bearing the double title Lorcandran! and 
Sat! Mayna, 169 was later finished by Alaol. 

The major part of Daulat Kazi’s book is an excellent narrative, with vivid 
characters and many details testifying not only to the poetic abilities of the 
author, but also to his power of observation. The subject is Hindu in the sense 
that its main characters belong to the Hindu community, and in spite of 
being a Muslim, Daulat Kazi showed a remarkable knowledge of Hindu tradi¬ 
tions and the Hindu way of life. The story tells of the King Lor who, though 
happily married to Mayna, falls in love with the beautiful princess CandranI, 
kills her dwarf-husband in a battle, marries her and forgets his first wife. She 
bewails her lot, but resists all efforts to be seduced during the prolonged ab¬ 
sence of her husband, and finally succeeds in bringing him back home with the 
help of her pet parrot. 

The theme was foreign in origin and novel in its secularity, but Daulat Kazi 
rendered it in a way that did not conceal his deep attachment to the Bengali 
tradition which he was firmly rooted in. His style and poetic diction synthetize, 
in a happy way, centuries-old traditions of Bengali narrative poetry andKrishna- 
ite lyrics as well as the vast store of Bengali folk-poetry. The result is sometimes 
fascinating. I quote, as a short sample, a part of his description of Mayna: 

How shall I describe all the charms of the girl ? 

She is like an embodied plaything of the Bodiless (God of Love). 

The full moon is ashamed of the golden lotus of her face, 

The lotus hides in water defeated by her. 

Her lively eyes are like a pair of petals of the blue lotus, 

The arrows from her gazelle-eyes drive the gazelle into bushes. 

What is a bow compared to her eyebrows of Madan’s buds ? 

In shame conceals the God of Love his flowery arrows— 

The god has to remain hidden not to be ashamed. 

Honey is the speech of her nice lips, 

The jasmine-like row of her teeth shines like pearls . . . 17 ° 

189 Edited by Satybndbanath Gho$al, Calcutta. 

170 Quoted in Manstjrttddin, op. cit., p. 155. 
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“Daulat Kazi changed the fairy-tale into a romance suited to mature minds,” 
says Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay, “but Alaol was not able to maintain this 
quality.” 171 As far as the final part of Lorcandrani and Sati Mayna is concerned, 
it is undoubtedly true; the part furnished by Alaol in 1659 is indeed much 
inferior. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that Saiyad Alaol was a great poet, 
too, but his talents seem to have been better suited to adaptations and para¬ 
phrases in which he was able to make full use of his extraordinary knowledge 
and learning. 

Saiyad Alaol, 172 born towards the end of the 16th century, was of noble origin, 
but as a youngster he was abducted by Portuguese pirats and sold as a soldier 
to the Arakanese. His poetic genius and talents as a linguist attracted the at¬ 
tention of various patrons and he soon became a court-poet in Morang. He lived 
long, suffering among other things a fifty-days imprisonment, and wrote at least 
six books, mostly free translations and adaptations of Persian, Arabic and 
Hindi originals. The most popular was his Padmabati 173 (composed ca. 1646), a 
Bengali rendering of the Hindi Padmavat by Malik Muhammad Jayasi (16th 
century). For two of his works Alaol used Nezaml’s Persian originals—Haft 
peykar (Seven Portraits, Sapta paykar in Bengali) and Eskandamame (Book of 
Alexander, in Bengali Sekandarnama). Alaol’s Sayfulmuluk-Badiujjamal is a 
version of the Arabic love romance about the search of an Egyptian prince for a 
beautiful fairy-princess, and his Tohfa a collection of moralistic Islamic stan¬ 
zas, based on the Persian book Tuhfatunnesa by Sekh Iusuf Dihlavi (14th 
century). 

It was not easy for a Muslim poet to be recognized by the Hindu-dominated 
Bengali society, in the subsequent era, but Alaol did win distinction and general 
recognition. His diction was flawless and his style truly poetic. As a good nar¬ 
rator he was able to enlarge the thematic repertory of Bengali literature by 
attractive and widely read renderings of foreign sources and to invigorate the 
tendencies towards a definite secularization of Bengali poetry. 

Both Daulat Kazi and Alaol proved their religious liberalism by composing a 
number of Vaishnava padas, just as many other of their contemporaries, 171 
especially Saiyad Martuja, Nasir Maraud and Allraja did. Others, however, 
preferred Islamic subjects, among them numerous versions of the emotionally 
moving description of the battle at Karbala, often bearing the title of Janga- 
nama (Book of Battle). But the oldest one is entitled Matulhosen (Death of 
Hussain) and was composed in 1645 by Muhammad Khan. The story itself 
appears often in Muslim Bengali folk-poetry because it plays an important part 
in the Muharram religious festivals. 

171 Asitkumab Bandyopadhyay, BSI III, p. 719. 

173 Samples of his poetry in English, see Poems from East Bengal, translated by 
Yusup Jamal Begum, Dacca 1954. 

173 Edited by Muhammad Sahidullah, Dacca 1949. 

1,1 Cf. Bbajasundab Sanyal, Musalman baisnab kabi, Calcutta 1904. 
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No less frequent are various fairy-tales, either of foreign or more probably 
domestic origin, which are retold in books written by Muslim Bengali poets of 
the 17th-19th centuries. Here again the rather narrow ties between these poets 
and the folk culture of their motherland became manifest. No wonder, then, 
that it was in the prevailingly Muslim areas of Bengal, in its eastern part, 
especially in the Mymensingh District, that remarkable secular folk-ballads 
called gltikd saw the light. 

Thanks to Dinescandra Sen, a fairly large amount of these ballads have been 
preserved and even published. 175 The main merit, however, goes to Candra- 
kumar De, a poor inhabitant of Eastern Mymensingh, who was not only the 
first to discover and mention them in the Mymensingh journal Saurabh, but 
also collected the majority of the published songs, after having been appointed 
to do so by the University of Calcutta. Obviously these ballads, or we had better 
say what was left of them, were retrieved at the very last moment of their 
existence. Nowadays they are no more to be heard, having perished and been 
replaced by other forms of folk entertainment. 

Though there are songs from various parts of Bangladesh in Dinescandra 
Sen’s edition, the overwhelming majority of the ballads have originated in the 
Eastern part of Mymensingh. They are secular in character, being mostly 
ballads of love, which is a tragic love in most cases, either based on social and 
caste unequality (a gipsy-girl and a zamindar, in Mahuya, a washerwoman and 
a prince, in Dhopar pat, a farmer’s daughter and a Dewan, in Dewana Madina, 
etc.), or baffled by a greedy man of power (most frequently a high Muslim of¬ 
ficial, e.g. Dewan Bhabna). One of the most peculiar traits of these ballads is 
the fact that they usually have female characters for their true heroes. A large 
variety of girls and women are depicted here who have to struggle for their love, 
to suffer because of it, or who have to die, not infrequently abandoned by 
everyone. They are doubtless among the noblest female characters found in 
pre-modem Bengali literature. 

Some of these ballads are semi-historical in the sense that they either speak 
of personalities of established historicity (such as Isa Khan, Firoz Khan, Raja 
Raghunath etc.) or refer to places that exist till today (e.g. certain ponds). 
It is very probable that at least part of these songs were inspired by actual 
happenings, thus being a kind of poetically transformed accounts of facts 
which had attracted much attention when they occurred. They were given a 
poetic form by village poets and sung usually by professional or semi-professio¬ 
nal singers (gayen) to the accompaniment of a few musical instruments and a 
chorus. In the extant texts, the singers often directly address their audiences 
and add introductory songs (bandana) and even insertions of their own. The 


1,5 Maimansimha-gitika (I) and Purbabanga-gitika (II-IV). Calcutta 1923-32. 
See also Dineshchandba Sen, Eastern Bengal ballads, Mymensing, Calcutta 1923; 
Vieilles ballades du Bengale, trad, de Madeleine Rolland, d’apres les textes 
bengalis et anglais edites par D. Ch. Sen, Mouans-Sartoux n. d. 
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definite extinction of these groups, by the beginning of the present century, 
caused probably both by economic reasons and a shift of taste of the village 
audiences as well as the competition of printed booklets, was also the beginning 
of a rather rapid disappearance of the gitikas. 

The ballads aroused considerable enthousiasm among many distinguished 
Western readers, 176 but no less suspicions among many Bengali scholars. Various 
doubts have been expressed, concerning not only the authenticity of the form in 
which the ballads have been preserved and published, and their language which 
is undoubtedly not an accurate replica of the Mymensingh dialect, but even the 
authenticity of the ballads as such. 177 None of the objections raised against the 
gitikas by their opponents is, however, strong enough to justify their complete 
exclusion from a history of Bengali literature. 178 Though they were recorded in a 
very amateurish way and there is a strong probability that some parts of the 
text were not preserved in exactly the same form as they had been sung by 
folk singers, they are certainly products of rural genius, and in their contents, 
verse form and similes representing a happy blending of traditional and folk 
poetics, they form an authentic and attractive branch of pre-modem Bengali 
literature. 

A Western folklorist would probably hesitate to call them “pure folk-poetry,” 
however. Many of the ballads bear the names of their authors in colophons 
(though these may be, and sometimes no doubt are, also names of later singers 
whose repertory they formed) and they were, in many cases at least, preserved 
by professionals, not circulating from mouth to mouth, as is the case with 
“usual” folk-poetry. Thus they may be considered a border-type between art 
literature and folk-poetry. 

In the polemics concerning the authenticity of the ballads time was wasted 
by reverting again and again to their language. Objections were raised against 
non-dialectical words and grammatical forms as well as proper names (Mahuya, 
Ilomra etc.). In such a type of poetry, however, the language can hardly 
prove anything, not to speak of obvious interferences and “corrections” made 
both by the collectors and the editor. Neither can their language be made an 
argument when we are considering the age of these ballads. They were trans¬ 
mitted orally and must have undergone considerable changes, along with the 
gradual development of Bengali. It is, however, highly improbable that they 
might be regarded as antique as Dinescandra Sen thought them to be, speaking 
of the 15th and even the 14th century as the probable time of their origin. 
Both Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay 179 and Tarapad Bhattacarya 180 are probably 


178 E.g. Romain Rolland, Sir George Grierson, Sylvain L6vy etc. 

1,7 Cf. Dusan Zbavitel, Bengali Folk-Ballads from Mymensingh and the Pro¬ 
blem of Their Authenticity. Calcutta 1963. 

178 Thus Suktjmab Sen, in his HBL, and J. C. Ghosh, in his BL, do not mention 
these ballads at all. 

178 Asitkumab Bandyopadhyay, BSI III, pp. 1276-89. 

180 Bangasahityer itihas: Pracln parba. Calcutta 1962, pp. 363-4. 
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right in assigning them to a much later time. In a way they are a fruit of the 
same or a very similar mentality which, especially in the 17th and the 18th 
centuries, gave rise to the secular branch of Muslim Bengali literature, and 
continued to he composed even later, till deep into the 19th century. On the 
other hand, however, they are a testimony to the fact that religiously motivated 
or at least religiously garbed poetry did not entirely monopolize the attention of 
those who enjoyed pre-modern literature in Bengal. 



BHARATCANDRA AND THE END OF AN EPOCH 


When asked to name the greatest pre-modern Bengali poet, the majority of 
the Bengalis would certainly not omit the name of Bharatcandra Ray. For at 
least a hundred years, till the second half of the 19th century, he was spoken 
of as a model poet and his works, especially his elaboration of the Bidya-Sundar 
story, were published in countless editions as soon as printing was introduced 
in Bengal. It was also Bharatcandra who of all poets was the most frequently 
discussed by the first Bengali literary critics, about the middle of the 19th 
century. Many accused him of bad taste and obscenity, but nobody doubted 
his extraordinary poetic genius and mastery in verse technique. 

Bharatcandra Ray 181 was born in the village Panduya, not far from Calcutta, 
the youngest son of a rich zamindar. The date of his birth is not known, hut 
may be safely put between 1705-12. The first part of the poet’s life was very 
unhappy. His father lost all his property and his gifted son had to find his own 
way towards education. He succeeded, however, in mastering not only Sanskrit, 
hut also Persian and Hindi to such a degree that he was able to write good 
poetry in all these languages. No wonder that, after a period of hardship and 
adventures, including a short stay in prison, his remarkable abilities attracted 
the attention of some influential people. He was appointed court poet of Krsna- 
candra, the Maharaj of Nabadvip, and spent the rest of his life, till his death in 
1760, in relative comfort and prosperity. 

The earliest writings of Bharatcandra, two shorter poems on the mixed 
Hindu-Muslim deity Satya-Plr, are not remarkable in any respect. His further 
work Rasamanjari, of erotico-rhetorical character, revealed his intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the Sanskrit Kamasutra and various handbooks of poetics and was a 
veryfree adaptation of Bhanadatta’s Sanskrit work, bearing the same title, of the 
13th-14th century. Its contents, with their traditional detailed classification of 
the heroines ( ndyikas ) and their description, would hardly deserve mentioning. 
But apart from Bharatcandra’s deep knowledge of Sanskrit, it is an eloquent 
testimony to the poet’s extraordinary skill in poetic technique, especially his 
ability to make the maximum use of the melodiousness of Bengali, with remark¬ 
able metaphors and a play upon words hard to match. 

Bharatcandra’s chef-d’oeuvre was a large epic consisting of three parts, 
known under the title Annadamangal. 182 It was composed on the instigation of 
the poet’s patron Krsnacandra and finished in 1752. As indicated by the title, 
the poem is a glorification of the goddess Annada (i.e. Parvat!), whose family 
life with Siva and deeds among other gods it depicts in the first part of the story. 
The main purpose of the book, however, was to glorify an ancestor of the 
Maharaj Krsnacandra, Bhabananda Majumdar, who is the main hero of the 


181 Madaxmohan GosvamI, Raygunakar Bharatcandra. Calcutta s. d. 

182 English translation, see The Thief of Love, ed. cit. 
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third part of the epic. The second, then, skilfully inserted in between, is a new 
elaboration of the Bidya-Sundar story. 

In its contents, the first part is a combination of puranic legends with folk 
myths as we have come to know this type from the Si bayan and other 
books of similar character. The poet’s attitude can hardly be called devotional 
or at least reverential. His Siva and Annada are well-drawn characters, but of 
human nature—amusing, living and full of temperament. Bharatcandra never 
misses an opportunity of revealing their rustic character, both in their deeds 
and, especially, in their speech. 

The second component of the book, the Bidya-Sundar story, is the best as 
well as the most popular part of the trilogy. The goddess Annada (Kalika) 
plays her divine role in it, helping her protege Sundar to win the princess and, 
at the end, to escape the punishment; but in spirit, it is a purely secular work, 
showing all the abilities of Bharatcandra the narrator and the poet. In depicting 
erotic scenes he does not respect any limitations. It was for this reason that he 
has so often been accused of obscenity and immorality. As stressed by various 
scholars, however, Bharatcandra only continued and developed the ancient- 
tradition of Indian love poetry, in this respect, and it was rather Victorian 
morals which, later on, made his poetry appear obscene. After his Rasamanjari, 
we are not surprised at his exploiting the poetic possibilities of every love situ 
ation in his characteristic way. On the other hand, even here the poet never 
loses a certain detachment from the story he is narrating. The story itself 
obviously does not carry him away; it is an instrument to play upon, with all 
his poetic skill and mastery, to improvise in order to show what Bengali is capable 
of, in the hands of a master poet. 

The final part differs from the preceding two, first of all in not having a tradi¬ 
tional subject. It is entitled Mansimha, narrating the victorious march of the 
Mughal army under general Mansimha who is being helped, in his war against 
the king Pratapaditya of Jessore, by Bhabananda Majumdar, a famous ancestor 
of Maharaj Krsnacandra. This is the historical background of the story in 
which it is only thanks to Bhabananda’s help (assisted and protected by the 
goddess Annada) that the Mughal army is able to win the day. At last Pratapa¬ 
ditya is captured and brought by Mansimha and Bhabananda to the Emperor 
Jahangir to Delhi. The mi ghty Mughal ruler is not at all pleased to hear that he 
is obliged to an insignificant Bengali Hindu for his victory, and even less when 
he is asked by Bhabananda to show devotion to a Hindu goddess. In a fit of 
anger, he puts Bhabananda in prison, after which Annada starts to terrorize 
the Muslim inhabitants of the capital so successfully that Jahangir is forced 
to release Bhabananda and to establish the cult of Durga in Delhi. Needless to 
say that none of these incidents has any historical truth behind it. It is a mixture 
of drops of history (a number of characters being historical personalities) and 
a flood of poetic imagination. Bharatcandra ostentatiously celebrates Krsna- 
candra’s ancestor at any price, willingly refraining from any pretension to keep 
close to the historical truth. His intentions do not need any veil or pretence. 
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Bharatcandra was a robust poet and nothing else than a poet. He makes his 
readers know this in almost every line. He was a remarkable personality, witty, 
full of sarcasm and also of a good deal of contempt for his contemporaries, 
especially the higher society. Well aware of their weaknesses and hypocricy, he 
stood high above them. This peculiar standpoint of Bharatcandra was well 
characterized by J. C. Ghosh: “The author laughs at high society, but not in a 
corrective or reforming spirit, and has no morals to inculcate, no norms to up¬ 
hold. He is moved by the spirit of pure fun, and his whole object is to amuse 
and entertain. He plays with everyone and everything, with gods and men and 
with love and sorrow, and he takes nothing seriously except his art.” 183 Which, 
of course, is the attitude of a true professional. 

The overwhelming majority of Bharatcandra’s predecessors were poets easily 
carried away by their emotions and devotion; well educated as some of them 
were, they let themselves be guided by their poetic instinct and inborn talent 
combined with the example of some great masters of the past and seldom (e. g. 
in the Vaishnava padas) by codified aesthetic rales. First of all, however, they 
expressed the emotions and the religious attitude of their listeners, more than 
once ignoring the subtle border-line between emotionality and sentimentalism. 
Bharatcandra Ray, however, was a poet of the classicist mind, bright and cal¬ 
culating. Ordered to celebrate the goddess Annada, he did so without restraint, 
though hardly evincing much religious devotion to this particular goddess 
(why, during the preceding years, he even spent some time as a Vaishnava); 
asked to glorify an ancestor of his royal patron, he obliged the latter readily, 
consciously ignoring such trifles as historical truth and facts. He concentrated on 
his verse to display his mastery and erudition, to show himself. He was certainly 
not the first Bengali poet to do so, to give expression to his subjective ego. 
But his subjectivity was of a kind qualitatively different from, for instance, the 
rudiments of this quality met in Mukundaram or some padakartas. His was the 
standpoint of a poet who succeeded in standing above his time and its confusion 
and turmoil, above society with its basically helpless rulers and unsafe riches 
which might unexpectedly be turned into nothing. Had he not witnessed it in 
his own family ? Had he not seen the fall of so many mighty persons ? There was 
no certainty around him, no security. The centuries old Hindu society proved 
unable to check not only the advance of the Muslims, but also the invasion of 
British merchants and stood helpless at the very verge of what must have 
appeared, to an intelligent man with broad horizons, a total destruction. It was 
only an able individual who had a chance to survive and to make himself fa¬ 
mous and prosperous, provided he was not lacking the necessary intellect and, 
of course, prudence. Bharatcandra never openly criticized the high society 
which was giving him his daily bread, he never propounded any ideas of revolt 
against it. It would be an anachronism to expect this from him, a man of the 
Middle Ages. But in his poetry, he stood distinctly apart from this society. 


183 J. C. Ghosh, BL, p. 91. 
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“The aristocratic-feudal civilization of India came to an end in the eighteenth 
century, and the inner corruption of the aristocracy of the age has left many 
marks in Bharatcandra’s work,” says J. C. Ghosh. 184 Not only its corruption, 
we may add, also its essential helplessness, in spite of all the riches it had ac¬ 
cumulated and all the power it wielded. 

Bharatcandra’s subjectivity found yet another remarkable outlet in his 
works. There are several songs, in his Annadamangal, which may be justly 
called predecessors of modern poetry. As stated by Asitkumar Bandyopa- 
dhyay: “In the poems which Bharatcandra embodied into his Bidya-Sundar, 
there appeared poetic signs of the modern age. The form and contents of sub¬ 
jective songs are a modern matter . . . Unconsciously Bharatcandra paved the 
way for the poetry of the 19th century.” 185 

And not only by these lyrical insertions. Eleven independent poems composed 
by Bharatcandra have been preserved which may be considered precursors of 
modern lyrics. Except a few with traditional subjects, they treat of such pheno¬ 
mena as springtime, the rains, the wind, desire. Let us quote, as an instance, his 
poem on the Spring: 

Good was the winter, that heat of the fire of desire 
hurting the heart has now become unbearable. 

There was no voice of the kokil, the humble-bee was silent, 
the northern wind calm and the trees living. 

Now the snaky wind has enchanted the world, 
only the call of Desire takes the Ruler along. 

You have given a body to the Bodiless, you let the dried wood bloom, 
you have charmed Bharat(candra), O Spring! 186 

Though inspired by similar poems in Sanskrit or even in Persian (the recurrent 
use of the same rhyme at the end of each couplet, very similar to that of the 
Persian ghazal, seems to point rather to the latter), these poems are the first 
independent verses on secular themes in Bengali literature and a testimony to 
Bharatcandra’s “modern” attitude. 

It was his masterly skill in poetic technique and his poetic diction which were 
appreciated most by his contemporaries and his 19th-century readers and critics. 
But this formal aspect must not obscure his other qualities that are worth at¬ 
tention and appreciation. In his article on folk-literature, Rabindranath Tbakur 
said: “Why is there such an admiration for (Bharatcandra’s) Bidya-Sundar? 
Because it is a very clever ridicule of the oppressive and hard society by a hu¬ 
man mind.” 187 This is something that nobody before him was able to achieve. 

By no means, however, may Bharatcandra’s attitude and poetry be consid¬ 
ered typical of his time. Just the opposite; the overwhelming majority of his 


184 Ibid., p. 94. 

185 Asitkttmab Bandyopadeyay, BSI III, p. 1007. 

186 Bharatcandra-granthabali, ed. by Brajendranath Bandyopadhyay and 
SajanIkastta Das. Calcutta, 2nd ed., 1951, pp. 445-6. 

187 Rabindra racanaball, Vol. 6, Calcutta 1961, p. 647. 
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contemporaries and immediate successors were poets with a rather strong 
religious bias, reacting to the deterioration of the conditions in Bengal, especially 
in the second half of the 18th century, by devotional religious poetry. Prominent 
among them were the Sakta poets, propounding the cult of Sakti, the Divine 
Mother, and most often taking refuge with her feet like helpless children, or 
reviving old Tantrik cults. 

The number of the authors of Sakta stanzas, 188 in the second half of the 18th 
century and at the beginning of the 19th, was very high and their songs became 
extremely popular with the broad masses of the people, but the literary value 
of this poetry is meagre. With endless repetitions it makes allusions to the 
goddess Uma (i.e. Parvati), the divine consort of Siva, begging her to help 
and glorifying her without much originality or poetic invention. However great 
the religionistic importance and interest of this trend may be, it certainly does 
not deserve much attention on the part of the historian of Bengali literature. 
Rather exceptional were such poets as Ramprasad Sen 189 or Kamalakanta 
Bhattacarya 190 whose songs, besides offering consolation to their country¬ 
men, also revealed poetic skill and inner sincerity. 

Ramprasad Sen (ca. 1720-1781), though far from being the first Sakta poet in 
Bengali literature, may be considered the main originator of the new Sakta 
movement. As his songs show, he was well aware of the miserable conditions of 
his time, but offered a way out of it—towards the Divine Mother whom he 
invoked with utmost sincerity and devotion. His poetry is charged with emo¬ 
tion, his diction simple and effective. There is hardly any other Sakta poet 
to match his popularity. 

He was not only the author of these devotional stanzas, but wrote also epics, 
of which only the Bidya-Sundar and the Kalikirtan have been preserved in full. 
The latter relates the story of the childhood and the youth of the goddess Uma 
until her wedding with Siva. Obvious is the influence of the Krishna-story and 
its elaborations, both in contents and form. Ramprasad Sen Was undoubtedly 
much more successful in his songs than in his epics. Nor is his version of the 
Bidya-Sundar story much better, differing unfavourably from that by Bharat¬ 
candra. 

Ramprasad Sen lived long enough to witness what may be characterized as 
the period of the worst decay Bengal has ever experienced. After the battle of 
Plassey, the East India Company practically took over the rule of the country, 
though nominally the Nawabs of Murshidabad continued to sit on the throne. 
The country suffered beyond description. The famine of 1770, during which 


188 Bengali Religious Lyrics—Sakta, translated by E. J. Thompson and A. M. 
Spencer, Calcutta 1923. Cf. also SasIhiii'sa.n Dasci'I’Ta, Bharater sakti-sadhana o 
.4akta sahitya, Calcutta 1960. 

189 DineScandra Bhattacarya, Kabiranjan Ramprasad Sen, Calcutta; Siba- 
prasad Bhattacarya, Bharatcandra o Ramprasad, Calcutta. 

190 SrKrlkalisaranarn Syamasanglt, Calcutta 1857 ; cf. also, Atulcandra Mckho- 
padhyay, Sadhak Kamalakanta, Calcutta. 
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almost one third of the entire population of Bengal is reported to have died, was 
an inevitable result of the catastrophic development of Bengal’s economic and 
political chaos. In 1772 Hastings started concentrating all offices in Calcutta; 
two years later, the Supreme Court was established there and the city grew with 
speed which nobody would have predicted a short time ago. Between 1750 and 
1814, Calcutta’s population increased from 20,000 to about 700,000 which indi¬ 
cates how many people from villages crowded the city in order to find a new 
living here. Everything had to change, along with the progress of time. The 
establishment of this new urban centre brought about, in its consequences, 
the irrevocable end of the old social structure of the country and, inevitably, 
also its rural culture. Foundations of a new literature had to be laid, qualitative¬ 
ly different from the traditional poetry and better adapted to the needs and 
requirements of the day. 

It does not mean, however, that the mortal blow dealt to the village society 
and its traditional culture resulted in an immediate death of the latter. For the 
whole century to follow, the village society tried to go on living as before, 
clinging to its ancient traditions; repeated efforts not only to maintain, but even 
to revive traditional branches of literature may be witnessed. Needless to say, 
however, that these efforts could not win, in the long run, and had to recede, 
reluctantly and slowly, before the impact of a new trend of events. 

In the literature that immediately preceded the definite victory of modernistic 
trends, an important place, almost a monopoly, was occupied by different songs 
continuing, in various ways, the centuries-long tradition of poetry to be sung. 
All critics and historians of Bengali literature agree in the view that the general 
level of these songs was extremely low and that, in comparison with the preced¬ 
ing “classical” poetry, they were a definite step back. 191 When characterizing 
the most outstanding poets of this musico-literary type of poetry, S. K. De says: 
“During the continuance of the dual government, between 1765 and 1775, and 
in the period of literary interregnum which followed upon the death of Bharat- 
chandra, they were the most considerable pretenders in the literary field; and 
if the mantle of the old authors did not exactly suit their narrow shoulders, 
they attempted in the main to echo the sentiment and ideas of old-world 
poetry.” 192 

During the one-hundred-year period of this ‘interregnum”, a number of 
various types of songs developed, both in the Bengali countryside and the new¬ 
born capital of Calcutta, following one another in a rather quick succession and 
also mutually influencing each other. First of them were the kabigan, songs of 
the so-called kabiwalas (lit. versifiers). Their most typical characteristic was 


191 They are being paid enough attention in literary research; cf. Asit Bandyo- 
padeyay, BSI IV; S. K. De, BLNC; Niranjan Cakrabartx, fjnabimsaSatabdir 
kabiwala o Bamla sahitya. Calcutta 1958; Pracln kabiwalar gan, ed. by Praphttl- 
lacandra Pal, Calcutta 1958; Isvarcandra Gupta, Kabijibani, ed. by Bhabatos 
Datta, Calcutta 1958, etc. 

192 S. K. De, BLNC, p. 273. 
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the way of their public performance—a sort of poetic combat between two 
rival groups of singers accompanied by small orchestras. The oldest available 
descriptions of such contests, from the first half of the 19th century, agree in 
stating that the performances had certain fixed rules, according to which the 
singers had to exhaust different topics, in the “questions” and “answers” they 
sang. Though these subjects vary in different descriptions, indicating that there 
was either a development of the kabigan in this respect, or that various types 
existed side by side, the most important components of the contest were obvious¬ 
ly songs dealing with the love of Krishna and Radha ( sakhi-sambad) and the 
maternal love of Menaka towards Uma (often called saptami), both belonging to 
traditional subjects. In the course of time, however, a significant novelty ap¬ 
peared—songs dealing with secular subjects: biraha, singing of the separation 
of lovers (not of Radha and Krishna any more, but profane), and the so-called 
kheur, i.e. wanton erotic songs, always referred to as “obscene,” “indecent” and 
“immoral” (as such they were completely excluded from all editions so 
that not a single sample is nowadays available for judgement). The latter were 
obviously one of the main attractions of kabiwala contests, especially after they 
had conquered Calcutta, in the beginning of the 19th century. 

The time between the end of the 18th century and the 1830s was the heyday 
of this particular type of poetry, the most outstanding representatives of which 
were Haru Thakur (1738-1824 193 ) and Ram Basu (1786-1828). The number of 
kabiwalas, at that time, was very high and the majority of them were profes¬ 
sional singers. Among the others, an undoubtedly interesting figure was Antani 
(i.e. Anthony) Firing! (d. 1836), a Portuguese by birth, but so utterly Bengali - 
cized that he was able to compete in the kabigan with the most renowned 
masters of the period. 

Very similar to the kabigan were the dkhrai and the hdph (i. e. half) akhrdi. 1Bi 
Their origin goes back to the beginning of the 18th century but their develop¬ 
ment culminated at the beginning of the 19th century in Calcutta. “The kdbi- 
gdn, the dkhrai and the hdph dkhrai are fruits of the same tree, but there 
are differences in their respective tastes and shapes,” says Asitkumar Bandyo- 
padhyay. 195 The latter two were far more refined, and more stress was laid on 
the musical component which was obviously the decisive factor in judging which 
of the contesting groups had won the victory. In contents, they did not differ 
considerably from the kabigan, treating the maternal love to Uma, the separa¬ 
tion of lovers and the erotic subjects as well. The dkhrai owes most to Kului- 
candra Sen, from the end of the 18th century, and Nidhubabu; their even more 
refined branch, the hdph akhrdi, was introduced by Nidhubabu’s disciple, 
Mohancand Basu, in 1832, but the value of its contribution to Bengal art lies 
only in the music, not in textual peculiarities. 

183 But S. K. De, BLNC, p. 322, gives 1812 as the year of his death. 

191 Gangacaban Bedanta Bidyasagab, Haph akhrai sanglt-samgramer itihas, 
Calcutta 1905. 

195 Asitktjmab Bandyofadhyay, BSIIV, p. 230. 
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Nidhubabu, mentioned above, is one of the greatest personalities of this 
period and the best-known representative of this particular type of songs. It 
was he who introduced into Bengali the songs called tappa, adapting them from 
Hindi sources. Tappa, characterized by S. K. De as “a little song of a light 
nature,” 196 though inseparable from and practically unthinkable without its 
musical component, has undoubtedly more literary significance than any other 
type of songs treated so far. First of all, it is completely free from any religious 
implications, singing of profane love, mostly as if uttered by a woman separated 
from her lover. In this respect, it forms a kind of bridge between the old and 
modern phases of Bengali culture. “The sense of the difficulty and complexity 
of modern problems is, no doubt, absent in them,” says S. K. De, “nor do they 
possess the finish and refinement of modem lyrics, yet the Tappa-writers 
foreshadow in their own way that introspective element which has since 
developed itself in such great measure—some think out of all measure—in 
modern poetry.” 197 

As stated already, the best tappas were composed by the father of this 
musico-poetic form, Ramnidhi Gupta, usually called Nidhubabu (1741-1839). 
He was a selfmade-man who succeeded in acquiring a certain knowledge of 
English, besides learning Hindi and Persian, and worked for a couple of years 
as a revenue collector of the East India Company outside Calcutta. In 1794 
he gave up his job and settled in Calcutta to start his brilliant artistic career, 
to teach music and especially to perform his tappas which instantaneously won 
high recognition and popularity. The majority of his songs, many of which he 
edited himself in the book Gitaratna 198 (The Jewels of Songs), are simple love 
songs and are said to have been inspired by Nidhubabu’s love for a singer. 
Some modem critics appreciate these tappas very high, but Asitkumar Bandyo- 
padhyay is more reserved in his estimate: “In fact Nidhubabu was an excellent 
composer and skilful musician, poetry being but a by-product of his musical 
talent.” 199 In any case, however, he had no rival in general popularity in his 
time and even nowadays when one reads his simple songs, one may well 
imagine how effective they must have been emotionally, in combination with 
Nidhubabu’s famous melodies: 

How shall I explain, of friend, how much I love him ? 

All my limbs tremble at the sight of him. 

When I don’t see him, my eyes weep. 

And when I see him, I think: Where should I keep my treasure ? 200 

Another proof of the supremacy of the tappa over the kabigan and the 
dkhrdi is the fact that the former could retain its popularity for a much longer 

136 S. K. De, BLNC, p. 351. 

137 Ibid., p. 353. 

138 Newly edited by Ramakanta Cajxrabajrti, under the title Bismrta darsan, 
Calcutta 1971. 

133 Asitkumajr Bandyopadhyay, BSI IV, p. 296. 

200 Ibid., p. 292. 
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time. Other poets and composers followed the example of Nidhubabu, among 
whom especially Kali Mirza (i.e. Kalidas Cattopadhyay, about 1750-1820) 
and Sridhar Kathak (b. 1816) 201 won general favour. 

That the transition from the old and the traditional to the new and the mod¬ 
em was far from being an easy and smooth process, can be concluded from 
the fact that, at least till the middle of the 19th century, there appeared ever 
new attempts at promoting such literary genres and forms that were direct 
continuations of some traditional elements of Bengali literature, not infrequently 
with religious themes. In the traditional yatra which passed through a period 
of renaissance in Calcutta, during the first half of the 19th century, old themes— 
the Krishna-Radha story, episodes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
the Bidya-Sundar story, etc.—were at least supplemented by new subjects of 
secular, mostly semi-historical character (Raja Bikramaditya, Kalirajar yatra 
etc.), hut in the poetic pamcali the traditional mentality clearly prevailed over 
modernistic trends and was, in a way, even directed against the latter. 

The pamcali or pamcaligan was a mixed musical, dance and especially poetic 
performance, following the example of the kabigan and the akhrai in that it 
also came to have the form of a competition between rival parties. Here, 
however, the method of putting questions and answering them was not used; 
the competition was narrowed to the brilliance of the performance. It con¬ 
sisted of three parts—-recital, singing and extemporary composition of short 
poetic pieces (chard). Needless to say that an orchestra was always necessary 
and even dancing was sometimes introduced. 

The subjects of a pamcali performance included the Radha-Krishna story, 
the Ramayana, the divine play of Siva and Parvati and various mahgalkdbya 
stories. This at least seems to he indicated by the pdmcdlis composed by the 
founder and the greatest representative of the genre, Dasarathi or Dasu Ray 
(1806-1857). 202 

He was a man of very little education, hut he obviously knew, at least partly, 
Sanskrit and some English which he learned while working for the East India 
Company. Though a Brahmin, he married a singer in whose kabiwala, group 
he started his artistic career. In 1837, however, he established a group of his 
own, boldly introducing the new genre of the pamcali, and soon won both fame 
and wealth. Considering the fact that in the contents of his songs traditional 
elements prevailed, it is not surprising to hear of the great success which DaSara- 
thi enjoyed among the conservative sections of society and even among the 
pandits of Nabadvip. Though he stayed mostly in Calcutta and performed 
there, in his heart and art he remained a rustic poet and his songs appealed to 
the non-modern, traditional scholars and masses. 

On the other hand, he did not exclusively confine his poetry to traditional 
and religious subjects, and there is little doubt that his broader audiences in 

201 The date of his death is not mentioned in any of our sources. 

202 Dasarathi Rayer pamcali, ed. by Hajeupad Cakrababti, Calcutta 1960; 
Arttnaday Ray, Dasarathi Rayer pamcali, Calcutta 1898. 
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Calcutta were first of all attracted by his humorous and satiric pamcalis, in 
which he wittily ridiculed the modernists (opposing, for instance, the Widow 
Remarriage Act), but also narrow-minded sectarians. Among his most acclaimed 
works were allegorical erotic poems, with parts so obscene that they have 
never been printed. It must be stressed, however, that Dasarathi Ray was an 
exceptionally gifted versifier and a unique poet in that he was a born satirist 
and humorist, which is a quality not often to be met in the 19th-century Bengali 
poetry. 

Dasarathi Ray had a number of followers who continued to keep the pamcali 
in the focus of public favour for a couple of decades. Among them, at least 
Rasikcandra Ray 203 and Brajamohan Ray must be mentioned, the latter 
using the form of the pamcali for commenting, in verse, upon contemporary 
events. Manomohan Basu, with whom the development of the pamcali came to 
its end, belonged entirely to the modern age. 


203 Rasikcandra Ray, Pamcali, pratham bhag, Calcutta 1890. 



THE BIRTH OP MODERN LITERATURE 


During all those decades in which kabiwalas and singers of the akhrai and the 
pamcali songs were entertaining the masses of the quickly expanding Calcutta, 
something far more important was going on in Bengal. Something new was 
coming into existence here, with far-reaching consequences which nobody was 
able to forebode yet. Nothing less than foundation stones not only of the modern 
Bengali literature, but of Modern India were being laid, through the painstaking 
process of modernizing the very substance of the way of life and thinking, to 
result in a new, modern mentality. 

Its birthplace was, of course, Calcutta and the time of its birth the first half 
of the 19th century. 204 However barren this period may appear to a mere 
literary analysis, it was a fascinating period of an unprecedented confrontation 
of the traditional with the new, of the domestic with the foreign. Almost 
without opposition, the British were taking over the rule and the economic 
exploitation of farther and farther parts of India from the incapable hands of 
the decayed Mughals and petty Rajas, raising hundreds of questions in the 
minds of the most intelligent Bengalis of the time: Where does this apparent 
superiority stem from ? What are the roots of this bewildering power ? How to 
cope with it ? The questions had to be answered not in the quiet separation of 
an ascetic’s asratn but in the turmoil of the confrontation place itself, in the 
daily heat of the battle. 

Arms and armory were needed, however, and it was the British themselves 
who started supplying them—in their own interest, of course. In order to be 
able to dominate the country in an even more intensive way, they founded the 
Port William College in Calcutta in 1800, . . for the better instruction of the 

Junior Civil Servants of the Company,” 205 and started preparing textbooks, 
grammars and dictionaries of Bengali (Halhed, Carey, etc.). In order to tie the 
“natives” to England with more permanent and tighter bonds, they propagated 
Christianity, translating the New (1801) and the Old Testament (1802-9) 
into Bengali and even established a Bengali press in Srirampur (Serampore 
Baptist Mission Press). In order to fight against Hindu “idolatry” and “super¬ 
stitions,” they founded the first monthly in Bengali, Digdarsan (1818). 

The basic and the most important question of the day, for the Bengalis, was: 
How to react to these facts ? Should they ignore them, patiently relying on 
their millennial traditions and their inner strength and believing that, eventually, 
they would by themselves defeat the intruder ? Or should they adapt themselves 
to the new circumstances and try to make the maximum use of what may be 
learned from the British, both in their technics and philosophy, their civilization 

201 Sushil Kumae De, Bengali literature in the nineteenth century, Calcutta 
1919 ( 2 1962). 

206 Minutes in Council at the Fort William by His Excellency the Most Hon’ble 
Marquis of Wellesley, containing his reasons for the establishment of a College in 
Bengal, dated August 18, 1800. Quoted in S. K. De, BLNC, p. 110. 
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and culture ? Or perhaps even discard the heritage of the past altogether and 
take over whatever Europe was offering in all spheres of life ? 

Throughout the first half of the 19th century, all these widely differing 
attitudes might he observed among the Bengalis of Calcutta, or, to be more 
exact, the newly arising bourgeoisie of Calcutta, the middle class which was the 
only force able to solve these problems. 206 For long decades to come, the 
majority of Bengalis outside Calcutta and the poor of the city remained 
practically unaffected by this fierce struggle, but among the Calcutta new-born 
intelligentsia the differentiation became soon rather obvious. 

The left wing of the front was occupied by radicals who flourished especially 
around the thirties. They believed that “the light of the West was all that was 
needed to set one on the way to progress,” 207 often renounced Hinduism 
altogether and embraced Christianity and, at the same time, did not consider 
the Bengali language capable of conveying what in their view were ideas of 
progress. The latter issue seems to have been of longer duration; even such 
great masters of Bengali literature in the 19th century as the poet Madhusudan 
Datta (himself a Christian convert) and the novelist Bankimcandra Catto- 
padhyay started writing in English, before turning towards their mother 
tongue. Under the strong influence of the ‘Anglo-Indian’ H. L. Vivian Derozio 208 
of Portuguese-Indian ancestry (1808-1831) and his followers of the Young 
Bengal group, the radicals were rather influential, at a time, but obviously 
could not win in the long run. 

The opposite extreme was represented especially by the Muslim bourgeoisie 
of Calcutta which, in their majority, ignored the modernizing efforts, obviously 
clinging to their old Islamic ideals. Only seldom do we find a Muslim name among 
the hundreds of those who, in this or that way, contributed to the process of 
modernization and the birth and initial growth of the modern Bengali literature. 
The basically negative attitude of the Muslims towards modern education 
resulted finally in that they considerably lagged behind the modern Hindu 
intelligentsia and, though numerically constituting the majority of the popu¬ 
lation, played but an almost negligible role in the 19th-century cultural de¬ 
velopment of the Bengal country. 209 

On the Hindu side, the right wing was represented by the orthodox group, 
with personalities such as the educationist Radhakanta Deb (1784-1867), 210 
the j ournalist and writer Bhabani caran Bandyopadhyay and the poet Isvarcandra 
Gupta in the lead. Though notoriously known and labelled as opponents to 
those whose standpoints the run of history proved to be the most correct and 


2oe Binay Ghos, Bidyasagar o Bamla samaj, I, Calcutta 1957, pp. 105-7. 

207 S. K. De, BLNC, p. 110. 

208 Binay Ghos, Bidrohl Dirojio, Calcutta 1961. 

209 Cf. A. F. Salahuddin Ahmed, Social Ideas and Social Change in Bengal, 
1818—1835, Leiden 1965; M. S. Qtjreshi, Etude sur 1’evolution intellectuelle chez 
les Musulmans du Bengale, 1857-1947, Paris 1971. 

210 Yogescandra Bagai, Radhakanta Deb, Calcutta 1957. 
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fruitful (especially Rammohan Ray and his followers), the ,.rightists'* were 
definitely not opposed to all progressive ideas of modern education, to 
looking for new roads in literature, or to taking over scientific knowledge from 
the British. The main and basically, the only serious, issue of controversy both 
with Christian missionaries and the reformists, was Hinduism and its individual 
institutions which they believed must be defended at any price. 

Seen from this point of view, those who were the main hearers of enlighten¬ 
ment and the main propounders of progress appear to occupy the “centre.” 
In respect of religion, which was the main issue during that period, they never 
thought of discarding Hinduism, hut strongly believed in the necessity of its 
reform, in both its religious aspects (idolatry, polytheism, etc.) and social 
institutions and customs (caste, family, marriage, etc.). They were ready and 
even eager to learn English, but were well aware, at the same time, of the 
necessity to pay much attention to Bengali and its development into a modem 
language capable of expressing all ideas and communicating every knowledge. 
Tradition, both spiritual and literary, was, in their view, a vast repertory of 
priceless gems to be preserved as well as useless rubbish to be thrown away. 
To combine and synthetize what appeared to be the best achievements of both 
India in the past and Europe in modern times—this was their leading slogan 
and their working motto. 

As far as the further literary development in Bengali is concerned, it was of 
primary importance that the British not only founded the Fort William College 
and appointed Bengali pandits as instructors, hut also encouraged them to 
write textbooks for use at the College. Thus the Pratapadityacaritra (The Life 
of Pratapaditya) was written and published, in 1801, on the initiative of 
William Carey (1761-1834), first a Baptist missionary and then a teacher of 
Bengali and Sanskrit at the Fort William College, who himself contributed to 
the study and development of modem literary Bengali by a number of books. 211 
The Pratapadityacaritra was composed by Ramram Basu 212 and may claim to 
be not only the first Bengali hook written entirely in prose hut also the first 
historical treatise created by a Bengali. Considering its pioneer character, it 
is surprisingly reliable as a historical account, being based on Persian chronicles. 
Of even more importance is its good prose style, capable of serving as a model 
to other writers and a happy starting-point of the development of Bengali 
literary prose. 213 


211 A Grammar of the Bengali Language, 1801; Kathopakathan, or Colloquies or 
Dialogues intended to facilitate the acquiring of the Bengalee Language, 1801; 
Itihasmala, a collection of stories, 1812; A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language, 
1815-25. 

212 Bbajendbanath Bandyopadhyay, Ram Ram Basu, Calcutta 1928. 

213 See Sisibkumab Das, Early Bengali Prose. Carey to Vidyasagar, Calcutta 
1966; Stjkumae Sen, Bangala sahitye gadya, 4th ed., Calcutta 1966; Syamai,- 
ktjmab Cattopadhyay, Bamla gadyer kramabikas, Calcutta 1959; Manomohan 
Ghos, Bamla gadyer car yug, Calcutta 1949. 
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A number of other textbooks followed, during the next fifteen years, including 
further historical tracts, such as Maharaj Krsnacandra Rayasya caritram (The 
Life of the Maharaja Krsnacandra Ray) by Rajlblocan Mukhopadhyay (1805), 
and Rajabali (The Kings) by Mrtyunjay Bidyalankar (1808), or purely didactic 
and instructional books, i.e. Lipimala (Letters) by Ramram Basu (1802) and 
Prabodhcandrika (Moonlight of Intelligence, 1813) by Mrtyunjay Bidyalankar 
which treated various subjects. Even more numerous were translations, or 
rather adaptations of such works as the Sanskrit Hitopadesa (Bengali version 
by Golaknath Sarma, 1802, and yet another by Mrtyunjay Bidyalankar, 1808) 
or Simhasanadvatrim&ka (in Bengali, Batris simhasan, by Mrtyunjay again, 
1802), and of the Persian Tutlname (in Bengali, Tota itihas, The Parrot’s Tales, 
by Candicaran Munsi, 1805). 

As the list shows, all of these translations were based on Eastern originals, 
the complete lack of any European book indicating the then “orientalist” 
educational policy of the British authorities. After all, these books were not 
meant for the Bengali public but for English pupils; but even as far as schools 
for the Bengalis were concerned, which inevitably had to follow soon, the same 
tendency prevailed—to stress exclusively domestic traditions as the only basis 
of native schools. This, however, was not what the enlightened Bengalis of the 
period wanted and demanded. And thus the initiative in a further intensification 
of the impetus towards modernization had to be taken by the Bengalis 
themselves in order to give the movement the desired direction and speed. 

This movement, often known under the name of Bengali Renaissance, 211 
was very wide in range, trying to influence, and as far as the Calcutta middle 
class was concerned also indeed influencing, the whole spiritual, social and 
cultural life of the inhabitants of the Bengali capital. It is impossible to describe 
it in detail here, following the dramatic unfolding of the ideological struggle 
step by step, in all sections and aspects of life and thinking. 216 We cannot, 
however, confine our summary to merely literary reflections and the literary 
results of this struggle. Till almost the end of the fifties, in spite of the large 
number of books and journals which appeared in Bengali, very little was 
written and published which may be described as literature in the proper sense 
of the term. Neither would it be right to apply purely literary criteria to this 
mass of printed words. Practically without a single exception, its aim was not 
any art literature but education and enlightenment. Everything was permeated 

214 This term, however, does not seem particularly happy; cf. Asitkumar 
BaxdyopIdhyay, USP, p. 194. 

215 It has been treated in a number of books, e.g. Asitkumar Bandyopadhyav, 
USP; S. K. De, BLNC; Amit Sen, Notes on Bengali Renaissance, Bombay 1946; 
Studies in the Bengali Renaissance, ed. by Atux, Chandra Gupta, Calcutta 1958; 
Nemai Sandhan Bose, The Indian Awakening and Bengal, Calcutta 1960 R. C. 
Majumdar, Glimpses of Bengal in the Nineteenth Century, Calcutta 1960; 
SasIbhusan Dasgupta, Bamla sahitye nabayug, Calcutta 1952; Mohitlal Majum¬ 
dar, Bamlar nabayug, Calcutta 1946; Sustlkumar Gupta, Unabimsa satabdite 
Bangalar nabajagaran, Calcutta 1959, etc. 
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by a didactic tendency, by efforts to contribute towards creating a new, modern 
type of life, towards clarifying standpoints, solving problems and giving answers 
to the most pertinent questions of the time. No wonder, then, that so much 
attention was absorbed by creating the prerequisites of this movement, i.e. 
modern schools, journals and periodicals, and various societies and associations. 

In all these respects, the modernizing movement 218 is inseparably connected, 
from its very beginning, with the name of the greatest personality of the period, 
Rammohan Ray. 217 He was born in 1774 in Radhanagar, Hooghly District, in 
a rich Brahmin’s family and though his father eventually lost all his landed 
property, Rammohan himself was well-off, during all his life, and was able to 
pursue his studies, taking up a job but occasionally, either with the East India 
Company or the Mughals. He knew Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic and learned 
English, too, thus being able to gather first-hand knowledge of the main 
religious systems he was mostly interested in, Hinduism, Islam and Christianity. 
Since 1814 he settled down in Calcutta where he soon became the pivot of all 
spiritual, social and cultural life. Rammohan stayed in Calcutta till 1830 when 
he left for England, appointed a special envoy of the Mughal Akbar II to the 
King of England and granted also the title of Raja for this occasion. He never 
came back, dying at Bristol in 1833. 

Rammohan Ray was an exceptional personality not only because of his 
unusually wide erudition and profound knowledge, but especially of his open 
mind, broad outlook, rationalistic approach towards various problems and 
ability to select the most pertinent elements in whatever he was concerned with. 
And, as a matter of fact, he was concerned with practically everything which 
was of any significance for the all-round modernization of Bengali life and 
thought. At the very beginning of his Calcutta career, he translated and 
interpreted selected parts of ancient Indian philosophy, especially books on the 
Vedanta and some Upanishads. His aim was to direct the attention of his 
contemporaries to the original sources of Hinduism, in order to find what had 
formed the very basis of the Hindu Weltanschauung. Rammohan understood 
that in the Indian milieu and with Indian traditions, it was necessary to 
concentrate first on religious problems and their issues and to modernize 
Hinduism as the most relevant basis of life and ideology. 

It was with this aim in view that he founded the Atmiya Sabha, in 1815, the 
Unitarian Committee, in 1821, and the Brahma Sabha, in 1828, later turned 
into the well-known Brahma Samaj. They were not only associations aiming 
at discussions on and propagation of ideas of reform, but also important organiz¬ 
ational platforms to combine efforts of all progressive Bengalis of the time. 

216 Benoy Gopal Ray, Religious movements in modern Bengal, Santiniketan 
1965. 

217 S. D. Collet, The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy, London 1896; 
Selections from Official Letters and Documents Relating to the Life of Raja Rammo¬ 
han Roy, ed. by J. K. Majumdar, Calcutta 1958; The English Works of Raja 
Rammohan Roy, Allahabad 1906. 
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They were engaged in polemics both with Christian missionaries, to defend 
Hinduism, and with the orthodox group (whose similar platform was, since 
1830, the Dharma Sabha), trying to persuade them that in order to give Hin¬ 
duism a new place in life, it was imperative to get rid of its idolatry, 218 polytheism 
as well as caste prejudice and certain inhuman customs like satl (burning widows 
alive). It was in the latter issue that Rammohan’s group scored the first 
victory; in 1829, after a series of tracts written by Rammohan against satl and a 
considerable movement to abolish this practice it was forbidden by a special act. 

The year 1817 was characterized by much activity concerning modern 
education. In opposition to the official British ‘orientalist’ educational policy 
mentioned already, the Bengali modernists led by Rammohan Ray and strongly 
supported by the enlightened Englishman David Hare founded the Hindu 
College in Calcutta, “the opening of which marks an important stage in our 
history as the first systematic effort made by the Indians themselves for English 
education in Bengal.” 219 Of no less importance was the foundation of the Cal¬ 
cutta School Books Society, in the same year, and the Calcutta School Society, 
in 1818, to further modern primary schools in which Bengali was the teaching 
language, and to provide them with suitable textbooks. By 1821, the Calcutta 
School Society was already supervising 115 schools with a total of3,828 pupils. 220 

These new schools, on one hand, made English accessible to the young Bengali 
generation, and on the other, acquainted them systematically with modern 
achievements in the sciences, history, geography, etc. and to a large extent 
also with European literature. For these schools, moreover, modern textbooks 
were written, the importance of which often surpassed that of mere school 
manuals. It was here that modem Bengali terminology was coined and whole 
branches of Western knowledge summed up. Among the pioneer publications 
of this kind, Radhakanta Deb’s Bangla siksagrantha (Bengali Textbook, 1821) 
must be mentioned. Though not written for the same purpose, the main con¬ 
tribution to the further development of Bengali and its study was R a.mm nha.ri 
Ray’s Bengali grammar, published first in English (Bengalee Grammar in the 
English Language, 1826) and later in Bengali (Gaurlya byakaran, 1833). 

The year 1818, again, was distinguished by the appearance of the first 
periodicals in Bengali: the monthly Digdarsan arthat yubaloker karan sam- 
grhita nana upadeS (The Compass or Various Advice Collected for Young 
People) and the weekly Samacar darpan (The Mirror of the News), both 
published by the Serampore missionaries, and yet another weekly, Bangal 
gejet (Bengali Gazette) edited by Gangakisor Bhattacarya. Whereas the 
Digdarsan was heartily welcomed by the Bengali public, because it contained 
many interesting articles that considerably enlarged the limited scope of 


218 Cf. Rammohan Ray, Dialogue between a Theist and an Idolator, ed. by 
Stephen Hay, Calcutta 1964. 

219 S. K. De, BLNC, p. 464. 
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knowledge of the youth of Bengal about the Western world (i.e. the discovery 
of America, Sadler’s journey in a balloon, the use of steam in ships, etc.), the 
Samacar darpan followed the same informative policy only for some time and 
then started attacking Hinduism and its customs, with the obvious intention 
to prove the supremacy of Christianity. Inevitably a retort had to come. 
Rammohan Ray started publishing the English-Bengali weekly Brahmunical 
Magazine or Brahman sebadhi, and Bhabanlcaran Bandyopadhyay with 
Taracamd Datta the weekly Sambad kaumud! (The Lotus of the News), both 
in 1821. From the very beginning, polemics concerning religious and other 
topics occupied an important part of these papers. Other periodicals followed 
in rather rapid succession, some short-lived, others of primary importance. 
Among the latter, Bhabanlcaran’s Samacar candrika (Moonshine of the News, 
founded 1822), Isvarcandra Gupta’s Sambad prabhakar (The Sun of the News, 
1831) and the organ of the Hindu College students, Jnanan vesan 221 (Search 
for Knowledge, 1831) deserve special mention. 

It is indeed impossible to overrate the important role assigned to these 
weeklies and monthlies. They provided the main platform for the clash of 
ideas and the chief medium for the propagation of new trends and dissemination 
of useful knowledge, and for decades filled up the gap caused by the non¬ 
existence of modern literature which was only then coming into existence; it 
was these periodicals in which the first literary attempts were published. They 
acted as a school for young aspirants to literature, and more than once provided 
writers with a living. Readers got quickly accustomed to this new medium of 
information and knowledge, as may be concluded from the number of no less 
than twenty-five periodicals founded during the initial fifteen years of jour¬ 
nalism in Bengal. 222 

Among the first attempts at a more ambitious prose, rare as they were till 
the fifties, Bhabanicaran Bandyopadhyay’s (1787-1848) writings stand out, in 
spite of all their defects. The first was Kalikata-kamalalay (The Lotus Abode of 
Calcutta) from 1823. It is written in the form of a dialogue between an inhabitant 
of Calcutta and a visitor from the village to whom the former explains, with a 
good deal of humour and irony, certain customs prevailing in the city and 
altogether unknown in the countryside. In 1825 and 1831 respectively, Bha- 
banicaran published two social satires, Nabababubilas (Pleasures of the New 
Bourgeois) and Nababibibilas (Pleasures of the New Dame), ridiculing various 
vices of some inhabitants of the capital. In prose intermixed with verse, the 
author narrates stories of the bad consequences which drinking, adultery and 
exaggerated luxury bring to those who have forgotten to watch their steps and 
given up the good old ways (the author was a distinguished member of the 

221 See Amae Datta, Dirozio o Diroziyans. Calcutta 1973. 

222 AsitkttmabBandyopadhyay, TJSP, p. 89. A large and well conceived selection 
of articles which appeared in various Bengali periodicals in the 19th century, is the 
four-volumes Samayikpatre Bamlar samajcitra, edited by Binay Ghos at Calcutta, 
1962-5. 
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orthodox group). The Nababibibilas has even a centra] plot, however thin, 
following the decay of an unfaithful wife through four stages till her miserable 
end and final lament and warning to all married women: 

“I therefore again and again ask you: 

Protect the sanctity of your families, O wives.” 

Obviously it was not entertainment or even aesthetic relish which was 
expected and obtained from these new writings, but knowledge and education. 
The same is true of the early translations of Western literature and adaptations 
of European, first of all English models. Though no complete list of these 
translations is available, the titles known indicate in a clear manner that 
didactic and informative works were more in demand than belles-lettres. The 
main interest centred round books on history, 223 sciences and philosophy 224 
and a vivid response was aroused by books on self-education 225 and biographies 
of great personalities. Even works of art literature occasionally translated 
during this period were probably read more as didactic works than as literature 
proper. 226 Fables 227 were looked for because of their moral lessons. 

When considering European literature as one of the most important factors 
influencing the rise of modern Bengali literature, 228 we must not confine our¬ 
selves to mere translations and adaptations. In the second quarter of the 19th 
century, the knowledge of English among the Bengali intelligentsia reached a 
relatively high standard and books written in English or translated into English 
from German, French and other languages including Latin and Greek, were 
thus accessible to them in that language. The steady and effective growth of 
modern education is testified to by the establishment of such specialized 
institutions as the Medical College (1835) and the Mechanical Institute (1839), 
and even colleges outside Calcutta (the Krishnagar College, for instance, was 
founded in 1845). 

A similar progress of general enlightenment may be observed in other fields. 
Lectures and public discussions were the main object of the Academic Associa¬ 
tion, founded in 1827-8 by II. L. Vivian Derozio, the Sadharan jnanoparjika 
sabha or Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge, started in 1838 with 
Pyarfcamd Mitra and Ramtanu Lahiri as its secretaries, and the Tattva- 

226 E.g. Goldsmith’s History of England, 1820, and History of Greece, 1833. 

221 E.g. Yates’ Elements of Natural Philosophy, 1825; Spurzheim-Combe’s 
Treatise on Phrenology, 1849; Watts’ Improvement of Mind, 1849, etc. 

225 E.g. Samuel Smiles’ Character and Self-Help, and Chambers’ Moral Class 
Book. 

Bunyan s The Pilgrims Progress, 1821; Adams’ King’s Messenger, 1849; 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 1852, etc. 

227 E.g. those by Gay appeared in 1836 and those by Aesop in 1855, having their 
13th edition in 1868. 

228 On these influences, see P. R. Sen, Western Influence in Bengali Literature, 
Calcutta 1932 ( 3 1966); Habendra Mohan Das Gupta, Studies in Western Influence 
on Nineteenth Century Bengali Poetry, 1857-1887, Calcutta 1935 (1969); Ujjval- 
kumar Majumdar, Bamla kabye pascatya prabhab, Calcutta 1968. 
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bodhin! sabha, established by Debendranath Thakur in 1839. In 1843 the 
British India Society was founded, re-named, in 1851, the British Indian 
Association; it was the first political society “for the purpose of adopting 
measures which may contribute to the welfare of the country.” 229 

The remarkable qualitative progress of the modernization process may well 
be followed on the pages of various Bengali monthlies and weeklies as well as in 
various compilations of different branches of knowledge, among which the 
thirteen-volume Encyclopaedia Bengalensis or Bidya-kalpadrum deserves special 
attention. It was translated or freely compiled from English sources by the 
Rev. Krsnamohan Bandyopadhyay (1813-55) in 1846-51 and treated various 
subjects, such as history, biographies of outstanding personalities, geography, 
geometry etc. Even higher was the level of numerous didactic and polemical 
articles by Aksaykumar Datta (1820-86), 230 a rationalist enthusiastically 
searching for useful knowledge wherever it might be found. His following- 
words, dating from 1854, are characteristic not only of his personal belief, but 
also of the attitude of a large number of his contemporaries: “The whole world 
is our dharmaiastra (i.e. sacred book). Genuine knowledge is our dcarya (i.e. 
teacher). Whatever authentic knowledge was discovered by Bhaskara and 
Aryabhatta and Newton and Laplace is our sastra, too. Also every natural 
truth revealed by Gautama and Kanada and Bacon and Combe is our sastra.” 131 

It must be repeated, however, that ideas of this kind were not shared by all 
Bengali intellectuals, at that time. There were still many who preferred the 
puranas and Bharatcandra to English science and European philosophy, and 
there were personalities of considerable talent and influence among them. 
Greatest of all, the poet and journalist Isvarcandra Gupta (1812-1859) 232 was 
a prolific versifier. Though the number of 50,000 poems he was reported to 
write by an editor of his poetry, Gopalcandra Mukhopadhyay, 233 is no doubt 
an exaggeration, his poetic output is astonishing. It appeared on the pages of 
the four weeklies he was editing as well as in the daily Sambad prabhakar which 
he founded in 1839. Apart from his own poems and those written by his 
contemporaries, he also published here articles on old kabiwalas, with numerous 
samples of their songs which otherwise would have been irretrievably lost. 

He was literally in love with this old-type poetry and in the form of his own 
poems he took his lessons from them. His characteristic feature was to comment, 
in verse, upon anything and everything he saw and witnessed, both in Calcutta 
and during his frequent travels in the countryside. “The payar,” says Asit 
Bandyopadhyay, “was changed in his hands into an implement as easy as 


229 Asttkxtmak Bandyopadhyay, USP, p. 396. 

230 Naxvroahdra Bisvas, Aksaycarita, Calcutta 1887. 

231 The Bengali text quoted in S. K. De, BLNC, pp. 609-10. 

232 Bhabatos Datta, Isvarcandra Gupter jibancarita o kabitva, Calcutta 1968; 
SakjIbkumap. Basu, Isvarcandra Gupta o Bamla sahitya. Preface by Sunitikumah. 
Cattopadhyay, Calcutta 1964. 

233 Asitkumab Bandyopadhyay, USP, p. 183. 
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prose. - 34 In his outlook, however, he was extremely conservative and some¬ 
times even reactionary. He opposed English education, social reforms changes 
in old Hindu customs, in short everything connected with the modernization 
movement. His main weapon was ridicule and satire, sometimes witty, but 
often raw and of bad taste. In one respect, however, his poetry must be admired 
and appreciated—in his close contact with his time and untiring efforts to take 
part, through his verse, in the contemporary cultural development. 

The very opposite of Isvarcandra Gupta was his yo ung er contemporary, 
Isvarcandra Sarnia Bidyasagar (1820-1891 ) 235 in whom the initial phase of the 
modernization movement in Bengal found its culmination. 

Isvarcandra Sarma’s life was connected with the Sanskrit College, founded 
in Calcutta in 1824 as a sort of counter-balance to the English-oriented Hindu 
College. Isvarcandra, who was the son of a poor village Brahmin, studied at the 
Sanskrit College and it was here, too, that he graduated in 1841, obtaining the 
title of Vidyasagara (Bidyasagar, in Bengali spelling, i.e. Ocean of Wisdom) 
under which he has been known ever afterwards. After a short period at 
Fort William College, he returned to the Sanskrit College to become its Principal, 
in 1851. Education was the main field of his tireless activities. Though a 
Sanskrit scholar, he perfectly understood the importance of modern education 
and greatly contributed to the modernization of the then schools in Calcutta 
and the increase of the scope and quality of schools for girls. It was for schools 
also that the majority of his books were written, intended to serve as textbooks; 
but their importance far surpassed this original modest purpose. 

As a man of unbending morals and firm principles, Bidyasagar was not 
willing to put up with any social products of Hinduism which he considered an 
obstacle in the way of progress. In 1855 he wrote two pamphlets attacking the 
deeply-rooted prejudice against the right of Hindu widows to re-marriage 
(Bidhaba-bibaha pracalita hawa ucit kina etadbisayak prastab, and, dvitiya 
prastab), thus starting a wide movement and fierce controversy on this question. 
The direct result of it was the Widow Remarriage Act, passed in 1856. In 1871 
and 1873, he entered the same arena again, this time appealing to his countrymen 
to abandon the practice of polygamy (Bahubibaha rahita hawa ucit ki na 
etadbisayak bicar). Both these movements called forth a lively response, both 
positive and negative, among the Bengali intellectuals and, as will be seen later, 
even supplied the newly arising modem drama, prose and poetry with fruitful 
inspiration. 

All historians of Bengali literature agree in that his prose writings, though 
no original piece of belles-lettres is to be found among them, belong to the most 
important foundation stones of modern Bengali prose. “Though only text¬ 
books,” says J. C. Ghosh, “they are nevertheless important for the reason that 

231 Ibid., p. 188. 

235 His writings were edited, under the title Bidyasagar racanabali, by Debkdjiar 
Bastj, 3 vols., Calcutta 1966; cf. also Cantucaran Bantjyopadhyay, Bidyasagar, 
3rd ed., Calcutta 1909. 
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it was partly through them that Vidyasagar carried out his great work of 
refor min g the Bengali language. Before him the language was uncouth and 
unshaped, and in confusion, but Vidyasagar gave it order and system, clear 
meaning and correct form.” 236 He was obviously the first Bengali writer to 
devote systematic attention to the language of his writings, “changing words, 
remodelling phrases and adjusting the order of both, with the result that in his 
best compositions he achieved a rhythm and propriety of diction hitherto little 
known in Bengali prose.” 237 

Many of his books were either translations and adaptations or free re-tellings 
of both San skr it and English originals. Of the former, the Betal pancabimsati 
(1847, VetalapancavimSati, but based on a Hindi adaptation from 1805), the 
Sakuntala (1854, retelling the famous drama by Kalidasa in prose) and the 
Sitar banabas (1860, retelling in the same manner Bhavabhuti’s Uttararama- 
carita) are known best. Among the books based on English works, mention 
must be made of the Bangalar itihas (History of Bengal, 1848, original by John 
Clark Marshman), the Jiban carita (Biographies, 1849) and the Caritabali 
(Lives, 1856) both meant to set examples of successful men of the past for the 
youth of the country, the Kathamala (1856, Garland of Stories, retelling Aesop’s 
fables according to Rev. Thomas James), and especially the Bhrantibilas (1869, 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors). 

All these books were used as textbooks in Bengali schools for a long time, 
as were also Bidyasagar’s excellent description of the Sanskrit language and 
literature (Samskrtabhasa o samskrta sahitya bisayak prastab, 1853) and his 
other manuals of Bengali as well as Sanskrit. 

Towards the very end of the first half of the 19th century and in the beginning 
of the fifties, the soil was well prepared for the appearance of the first harvest 
of modern Bengali literature. In 1851, the important Vernacular Literature 
Society was founded to take care of more ambitious ventures in the realm of 
1 iterature, both translations and original writings. In the same year, the illustrated 
monthly Bibidhartha-samgraha (Various Collections) was started by Rajendra- 
lal Mitra and in 1854, the Masik patrika (Monthly Magazine) by Pyaricamd 
Mitra and Radhanath Sikdar, both publishing numerous contributions marked 
by a far better taste and a higher level than the preceding journals. Rajendralal 
Mitra (1822-1891) was a distinguished Oriental scholar, editor of numerous 
Sanskrit texts and author of such books as Prakrta bhugal (Physical Geography, 
1954) and Sibajlr caritra (The Life of (SivajI, 1860), testifying to a steady 
progress in various branches of studies in Bengali. 

It was especially historiography which in the fifties entered a new stage. In 
1857 Nilmani Basak published his Bharatbarser itihas (History of India) 
proclaiming a new attitude towards the past of the country. It was the spirit 


239 J. C. Ghosh, BL, p. 124. 

237 \\\ Clark, Bengali Prose Fiction up to Bankimchandra. In: The Novel 

in India, London 1970, p. 33. 
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of patriotism based on knowledge (though sometimes idealized and romantic¬ 
ized, undoubtedly) of India s past glory and able to evoke feelings of national 
pride in both students and writers. We shall see, in one of the next chapters, 
of what importance this fact was for the birth of the modern Bengali novel. 

It was not till the fifties that the protagonists of the modernization movement 
realized the limitations of their activites, confined to the narrow stratum of 
intellectuals, and the necessity to influence also the broader strata of the 
people. During the whole first half of the century, this field was left to those 
who continued the tradition of the Icabigan, akhrai and yatra as well as to a 
peculiar sort of new literature,” very cheap booklets, in verse or prose, 
narrating love stories without any pretensions to a higher literary or moral 
standard. As indicated by their numerous editions and high numbers of copies 
printed, they must have been very popular, providing cheap entertainment to 
many. 

This was probably the main reason which prompted authors such as Pyarl¬ 
camd Mitra to experiment in the field of narrative prose which, in spite of 
retaining the didactic tendency prevailing in previous books, added a new 
element stories as interesting as possible, with numerous realistic elements 
and motives taken over from everyday life. 

Pyarlcamd Mitra (1814-1883), 238 using the pen-name Tekcamd Thakur, was 
the most important representative of this new literature. Librarian of the 
Calcutta Public Library and businessman by profession, he was an ardent 
participant of the modernization movement and a member of many bodies 
and associations. We have already mentioned the magazine Masik patrika 
which he founded and continued to co-edit for several years, “for ordinary 
people, especially women,” as its superscription announced. 238 Since the very 
beginning, many stories immediately reacting to social problems of the day 
appeared in its pages, such as the remarriage of widows, the consequences of 
immorality and bad education, etc. Most important of all, Mitra’s own novel 
Alaler gharer Dulal (the title was aptly interpreted by Sukumar Sen 240 as 
Pampered Son of a Front Rank Family) started to appear here in continuations, 
in 1855. Being the first novel written by a Bengali 241 it deserves more attention 
than its literary qualities would perhaps justify. 

Characteristic are its Prefaces, one in English and one in Bengali, the latter 
stating: “This book has been written in consideration of the fact that in the 
minds of almost all people, there is an inborn and naturally stronger inclination 
to read novels and similar books than any other writings, and that it is especially 
necessary to supply such books which the people of our country are still not 
accustomed to read. In the English Preface, then, foreigners are informed that 

238 Bbajendbanath Bandyopadhyay, Pyarlcamd Mitra, Calcutta 1955 

239 S. K. De, BLNC, p. 603. 

240 Stjkumab Sen, HBL, p. 230. 

241 It was preceded only by the Phulmani o Karunar bicar, but its author was an 
Englishwoman, the missionary H. C. Mulen. 
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the book is “the first work of the kind” and that it “chiefly treats of the 
pernicious effects of allowing children to be improperly brought up, with re¬ 
marks on the existing system of education, on self-formation and religious 
culture, and is illustrative of the condition of Hindu society customs, and partly 
of the state of things in the Moffussil. The work has been mitten in a simple 
style, and to foreigners desirous of acquiring an idiomatic knowledge of the 
Bengali language and an acquaintance with Hindu domestic life, it will perhaps 
be found useful.” 242 

The heroes of the book are two sons of the wealthy Baburam of Baidyabati, 
the spoiled elder brother Matilal and the good younger son Randal. Matilal is 
sent to Calcutta to learn English, but he immediately joins the company of some 
equally bad boys of the city and escapes imprisonment only by the intervention 
of the father’s influential friends. Matilal continues his bad career at home and 
finally succeeds in wasting all property he has inherited after his father’s death. 
His younger brother Ramlal is his very opposite, first of all thanks to the good 
education which he has obtained from a certain Baradaprasad, an enlightened 
man of firm moral principles. At the end, it is, of course, Ramlal who rescues 
the family and brings his reclaimed brother back home. 

The story needs hardly much comment, but is enriched by a number of 
realistic episodes, depicted in a lively way and with an obvious sense of dramatic 
tension. The book reads well, thanks to its simple style and very colloquial 
language which was praised high by the great novelist Bankimcandra Catto- 
padhyay. To use his words, Pyarlcamd Mitra “was the first to demonstrate that 
a book could be written in the Bengali which is spoken by ordinary people. 

The author drew on the colloquial speech of Calcutta and its environs and his 
novel facilitated the acceptance of colloquialisms and dialectical expressions 
into modern literature, especially in passages of direct speech. 

Pyarlcamd Mitra wrote a number of other books as well, for instance, Mad 
khawa bara day jat thakar ki upay (It Is a Great Peril to Drink Spirits, How 
Can One Preserve his Caste Then?, 1859) or the allegorical novel Abhedi 
(Similar, 1871), but it is his Alaler gharer Dulal which will be always remembered 
as the initial step in the development of the modern Bengali novel. In this 
respect, it represents not only the conclusion of the preparatory stage of modern 
Bengali literature, but marks also the beginning of a new period characterized 
by the rise of different literary genres. 


242 Edition of Basumati-sahitya-mandir, along with two further books. Calcutta 
s. d., p. 142. 

243 Quoted by T. W. Clabk, op. cit., p. 37. 


THE MODERN DRAMA AND DlNABANDHU MITRA 

Until 1852, not a single original drama had been written in Bengali but 
theatrical performances did take place in Calcutta since the end of the’l8th 
century. In 1795, the Russian musician Gerasim Lebedeff staged here a Bengali 
rendering of the English play The Disguise 211 which he translated with the 
lelp of his teacher Goloknath Das, and after two successful performances he 
added yet another play entitled Love is the Best Doctor (author unknown). 
It, was, however, an isolated venture. During the first half of the 19th century 
the yatra dominated the Calcutta stage with traditional subjects of which 
the Bidya-Sundar story was the most favourite one. Even occasional performan¬ 
ces of dramas in English, either by Bengali students or professional groups from 
abroad, did not immediately lead to any kind of imitation in Bengali. 
lr - In , 1 ^ 52, Tar5cara V Sikdar’s Bhadrarjun and Yogendracandra Gupta’s 
Kirtibilas appeared, the former being a dramatic version of a Mahabharata 
episode and the latter a dramatization of a Bengali folk-tale. Within the 
following twenty years, then, no less than two hundred dramas were published 
m Bengali, in 1880 reaching the impressive total of nearly 700. 215 It was a 
period of a real boom of drama in Bengal, the intensity and abnormality of 
which strikes us even more if we consider that until 1872 not a single professional 
stage existed in the country. And, to list all the anomalies, only few of these 
numerous dramas were written by real playwrights, the majority being the 
work of amateurs who tried their skill at the art of writing a play but once and 
abandoned their efforts after the first attempt. 

The first two dramas mentioned above introduced certain novelties and 
innovations as yet unknown in Indian plays, such as the division of acts into 
scenes and even, in the case of the Kirtibilas, the tragic ending; but they did 
not differ from what had preceded (either Sanskrit plays or Bengali ydtras) in 
the most essential respects—in the traditional themes and, primarily, the 
ideology, the very purpose of these creations. For this reason, they can hardly 
be held responsible for the mighty wave of dramatic writings to follow in the 
subsequent years. Neither did the following year, 1853, bring anything new in 
this field, apart from a free translation of Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
(under the title Bhanumati cittabilas, by Haracandra Ghos). And thus it was 
not until 1854 that the reallyrevolutionary event in the realm of Bengali drama 
was witnessed—the creation of the Ramnarayan Tarkaratna’s Kulin kula- 
sarbasva (the title translated by Sukumar Sen 216 as The Top-ranking Brahman 
All For Prestige). 


u* ^° bably by Richard Paul Jaddrell, according to S. K. De, BLNC p 640 
or by Chapman, as said by Sukumab Sen, HBL, p. 191. ' ’ 

216 See the Bibliography attached to the article, The Beginnings of the Modern 
Bengali Drama (1852-1880), by Dusan Zbavitel. ArOr 36, 1968, pp 29-66 
216 Sukumab Sen, HBL, p. 195. 
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The very impetus for writing this drama was somewhat typical of the whole 
atmosphere. It was literally ordered by Kallcandra Raycaudhurl, a zamindar 
from Rangpur, who in 1853 published the following announcement in Sambad 
bhaskar, Rangpur bartabaha and some other journals: 

“All learned gentlemen are notified, through this announcement that he who 
by writing within six months an enchanting natak called Kulln kulasarbasva in 
graceful Bengali, shows his supremacy among writers, will be presented with a 
prize of 50 rupees.” 247 

The very title of the work and the progressive views of the enlightened 
Rangpur zamindar, who had made the offer, left no doubt about the tendency 
with which the proposed book was expected to be imbued. In this respect, the 
play submitted by Ramnarayan Tarkaratna evidently complied with the 
expectations. It was directed against a cruel Hindu custom, the Kulin form of 
marriage, and showed its barbarity and injustice in a rather simple, but touching 
story of four daughters of a village Brahmin, who were given to marriage, all 
at once, to an old and stupid man, only in order to follow a deeply-rooted 
tradition, regardless of the happiness or tragedy of the human lives involved. 

In spite of its dramatic imperfections and artistic weaknesses, readily under¬ 
stood in a pioneer work of this kind, Ramnarayan’s drama had all the qualities 
needed to become a signpost for further dramatic creation and an example to be 
followed. It was in perfect accord with the ideological tendencies then prevailing 
among the Bengali intelligentsia-—and Calcutta middle-class, in general and 
aimed at refoiming Hinduism in the spirit of progress. 

There is, however, much doubt whether the author ever had a stage per¬ 
formance of his drama in mind. We do not even know for certain, whether the 
book ordered by the Rangpur zamindar was supposed to be a drama at all. 
The term natak used in his announcement should not be taken literally, as at 
that time the word was used indiscriminately to denote different kinds of poetic 
fiction, as Sukumar Sen has rightly stated. 248 On the other hand, the first 
original Bengali drama mentioned above, Bhadrarjun by Taracaran Sikdar, 
did not bear the word natak in its title, as the majority of later Bengali dramas 
do. We must also remember that at that time, not only was there no professional 
stage in Calcutta, but even amateur performances were very rare. From this 
point of view it was really a revolutionary event that Ramnarayan Tarkaratna 
gave his work the form of a drama, and the fact that shortly afterwards many 
followed suit and that as early as 1857 his play was staged, 248 only shows how 


247 Quoted in Asutos Bhattacarya, Bamla samajik nataker bibartan. Calcutta 

19 =<»’ Sukumar Sen, Bangala sahityer itihas, II, 3rd ed., Calcutta 1955, PP- 18 
and 27. Other instances can be quoted, from the collections of the India Oince 
Library in London, such as the Premopades natak, by Bisvesvar Ghos, or Nabara- 
mani natak, by Syamacaran Bandyopadhyay, both being epic poems. 

248 In Natun-Bajar, in the house of Ramjay Basak. 
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keen his enlightened contemporaries were to utilize every means of reaching 
their common goal—the modernization of their society. 

Other evidence of the fact that early social dramas in Bengali were not 
written to be performed on the stage can be found in various introductions and 
prefaces of plays which were published in the following years. Thus in his 
English preface to the second edition of his Bidhababibaha (The Marriage of a 
Widow), 260 Umescandra Mitra confessed: 

“ C r p - d 0I ?g“a% y ith a view to aid a good but not a very popular cause 
• + W ■r aS . s ™ ply ada Pted to the circumstances of the time. The author 
liWy 6 > nmther f ° r thS Mr f ° r " pern “ pI - e - the vernTcular 

A ] lld aS m 1864, Yadun5th Cattopadhyay wrote in a preface to his 

play Bidhababilas (Pleasures of a Widow): “Bidhababilas is no drama. It is 

merely a description of the natural situation of this country, in the form of a 
drama. 

Nevertheless, as stated above, the full significance of Ramnarayan’s deed and 
the possibilities which the drama offered in the current campaign against 
social evils and orthodox Hindu practices and traditions were soon grasped- 
once these plays started to be staged, it was easy to understand that the drama 
was a weapon more suited than any other literary genre to help a cause which 
required as much popularity as possible, because it could use instances drawn 
directly from life and, moreover, could reach even the illiterate masses, who had 
no access to the written word. 261 

i Bd ,l 0Wn hy Ramnar W Tarkaratna began to yield a rich crop by 

1856. In this year, his drama was followed by at least four further plays, all 
of them written in support of the remarriage of widows, prohibited by Hindu 
traditions: the anonymous Bidhaba bisam bipad (A Widow is a Great Calamity) 
Umacaran Cattopadhyay’s bulky Bidhabodbaha (The Marriage of a Widow)’ 
Umescandra Mitra’s Bidhababibaha (ditto) and Eadhamadhab Mitra’s Bi- 

260 The 1st edition appeared in 1856. 

th r if !irri° b I-r US u thiS id ! a m i ght appear to us today ’ H is rather surprising 
that it was not utilized m other Asian literatures during the analogous process 

forinsf modermzatlon - Though the Japanese, Chinese and Persian literatures 
SodernT 6 ’ !i nu “ ( f ous ^alogies with the Bengali in the initial stage of their 
instmrtion th eSpeClal . ly “ the P reva ihng tendencies towards enlightenment and 
such nurno’ they pra ° tlcally n6ver developed any modern dramatic form with 
the t 1 i ?!!. drama . of the flfties ^d sixties was imbued with. In 
sta™>m h h i 6 we ! 1 ;^ 1 ° w n Prejudice of Islam against people appearing on the 

hat evfrtclted 6 ! T f ° S1VS ^ But “ Japan and China no such Prejudice 
as ever existed. In these two countries, however, there was a very strong tradition 

fiteraw' S? itrical forms > which was still living at the time of the birth of modern 
literature. This tradition, along with folk “dramas,” has probably so completely 

of pronafattf 6 S * &g6 . that f ^ as ^Possible to introduce modern forms capable 
ot propagating modernizing tendencies and modem ideas. 

262 Yet another play by Kallprasanna Simha, Babu natak, is known to have 
been published m 1854, but is obviously irretrievably lost. 
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dhabamanoranjan (The Entertainments of a Widow). These dramas, seen from 
another and no less significant point of view, were immediately preceded by 
Ifivarcandra Bidyasagar’s famous treatises on the re-marriage of widows, 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, which opened another branch of the 
campaign against orthodox Hindu customs. Since the very beginning of the 
sixties, then, the main attention of Bengali playwrights turned against other 
social evils of orthodox Hinduism, especially against child marriages and 
polygamy. 

In the decade 1856-65, altogether eighty original Bengali dramas 253 were 
written (or at least are known to have been written), out of which 60, i. e. a full 
75%, treated contemporary social themes. Apart from the subjects mentioned 
above—Kulinism, polygamy, infant-marriages and the prohibition of widows’ 
re-marriages—they fought against marrying young girls to old men, against 
Hindu superstitions and idolatry and—especially from 1863—against immorality 
and drunkenness, which must, at that time, have reached a considerable extent 
in the city of Calcutta. Gradually, during the subsequent years, the latter 
subjects grew in frequency, to the detriment of the former; besides immorality 
and alcoholism, prostitution, illicit love relations and opium and tobacco 
smoking appeared as favourite subjects for playwrights, as well as the back¬ 
wardness of village life, the lack of education (especially among women) and, 
in the seventies, the unsuitable and ridiculous behaviour of modem Bengali babus 
trying to imitate the English in all respects. ^ 

As stated already, many of these dramas were written by “one-book-authors 
and others were published anonymously. Thus only a few writers must be 
mentioned as the most outstanding contemporary playwrights. 

Ramnarayan Tarkaratna (1822-1886) was no doubt one of them, not only 
for his pioneer Kulin kulasarbasva, but also for at least fourteen other plays, 
both social dramas of didactic character and translations of Sanskrit books. 
Among the latter, his Bengali versions of Bhattanarayana’s Venisamhara (1856), 
Harsadeva’s Ratnavali (1858) and Kalidasa’s Sakuntala (1860) must be 
mentioned. Among his original writings, Nabanatak (1866) 254 deserves more 
attention. In his last dramas, Kamsabadh (The Death of Kamsa, 1875) and 
Dharmabijay (The Victory of Truth, 1875) Ramnarayan turned towards 
mythological subjects. 

At least nine plays were contributed by HariScandra Mitra (1838-1872), 
partly with contemporary subjects (e.g. Sapatni kalaha, The Row with the 
Wife, and Hatabhagya-Siksak, The Poor Teacher, both 1872), and partly with 
mythological contents; and almost two scores by Bholanath Mukhopadhyay, 


ass Not counting 21 translations, out of which three were from English and the 

rest from Sanskrit. , ., 

261 Brajendranath Bandyofadhyay gives the full title as Bahubibaha pra- 

bhrti kupratha bi?ayak naba-natak, i.e. The New Drama Concerning Poiygamy and 
Other Bad Customs, Bangiya natyasalar itihas 1795-1876. Calcutta, 3rd ed. 1946, 
pp. 193-216. 
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starting with Apanar mukh apani dekha (Look at Your Own Face) and Koner 
ma kamde ar takar pumtli bamdhe (The Girl’s Mother Weeps and Ties the 
Purse with Money), in 1863. Of much importance were six plays by the poet 
Madhusudan Datta whose work we shall, however, treat in the next chapter. 
The greatest representative of the Bengali drama in this period was Dina- 
bandhu Mitra. 

Dinabandhu Mitra (1829-1874), 265 a pupil of Isvarcandra Gupta and a postal 
officer by profession, created a sensation with his very first drama, Nlldarpan 
(Blue Mirror, 1860). It described, in the form of a Shakespearean tragedy, the 
sufferings inflicted upon Bengali cultivators of indigo by British planters 
who had a monopoly control of this important culture. “From the point of 
view of its artistic qualities, the Nlldarpan is not a successful play,” state 
Alokranjan Dasgupta and Debiprasad Bandyopadhyay; 256 and similar judge¬ 
ments have been passed upon the drama by other modem historians of Bengali 
literature. The play no doubt reveals the immaturity of this particular genre in 
Bengali; yet some of its characters are very good and their dialogues (often in 
dialect) show a talented dramatist. Far more important, however, were the 
economic and political consequences of this drama. It was translated into 
English by Madhusudan Datta, but pubhshed under the name of Rev. Long 257 
who was then prosecuted, fined and imprisoned, but the play contributed to 
the abolition of the planters’ monopoly. 

Dinabandhu Mitra was the author of six other plays. In 1863, his Nabin 
tapasvini (The New Female Ascetic) appeared, with Shakespeare’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor as its model, to be followed by two social satires in 1866, 
Biyepagla buro (A Marriage-crazy Old Man) and Sadhabar ekadasi (The Widow- 
feast of a Married Woman). The latter is rightly said by Sukumar Sen 253 to be 
the best play of the author. In this as well as his other satires—the last was 
Jamai-barik (The House of the Son-in-Law, 1872)—Dinabandhu proved his 
skill in portraying living characters of well-kown personalities of the then 
Calcutta. The main target, however, were certain social vices and survivals, in 
the spirit of the modernization movement. The remaining two plays, the 
Lilabati (1867) and the semi-historical Kamale-kaminI (1873) were less success¬ 
ful. 

“The comic sense of life was sharper in him than that of tragedy,” state 
modem critics, 259 and to a modern reader and audience—Dinabandhu is the 
only playwright of that period whose dramas still appear on the Bengali stage 
nowadays—his comedies certainly appeal more than his tragedies. Nevertheless, 
it is his Nlldarpan which has remained his chef-d’osuvre, not only for its 


256 SusIlkumar De, Dinabandhu Mitra, Calcutta 1960. 

258 BSR, p. 314. 

267 Calcutta 1861. 

268 Sukumar Sen, HBL, p. 200. 

250 Alokranjan Dasgupta and Debiprasad Bandyopadhyay, BSR, p. 315. 
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political significance but also because of being the first modem drama about 
the Bengali village lore. 

Since 1873, immediately after the first professional theatre was established 
in Calcutta, 260 a new element was added to the list of dramatic subjects—and 
one which at once dominated the creative activity of the Bengali playwrights. 
This was actual happenings, especially such as had ended before a court of 
justice. During the period of 1873-78, at least thirty-four dramas were written 
with such subjects; and the majority chose the Tarakesvar scandal for their 
theme. 

It was an interesting case, indeed. The mahant, the high priest of the well- 
known Shivaist temple in Tarakesvar, with the help of the young woman’s 
stepmother, seduced Elokesi, the young wife of a certain Nabin Bandyopadhyay 
who then killed her and was sentenced to life-imprisonment. Nor did the main 
culprit, the vicious mahant, escape justice; he was found guilty, after a public 
campaign, and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment and a heavy fine. Nabin 
was released after a few years, in accordance with public opinion expressed in 
numerous articles in the press and petitions sent to British authorities. 

We shall hardly ever know who was the first to describe this tragedy in the 
form of a drama, but it was certainly no author of great fame. In any case, 
his play must have been exceptionally successful, as within the next months it 
was followed by a large number of other plays elaborating the theme. Thus 
Surencandra Bandyopadhyay wrote no less than six of them and altogether 
at least twenty-three dramas about the Tarakesvar scandal were published, 
besides nine books of verse and two of prose. Not only were these plays edited 
and sold in large numbers of copies; some of them were also staged in the 
recently established professional theatres, and evidently attracted larger 
audiences than any other dramas before. 261 

The majority of the authors chose the simplest possible method of presenting 
the theme; they merely described the whole affair, more or less accurately, 
as it really happened, inserting some allusions or some sort of moral instruction 
here and there. Quite exceptionally we find pieces—like Nimaicamd fill's 
Tlrthamahima (The Glory of a Sacred Place, 1873)—which use the actual plot 
of the event as a mere basis, not hesitating to distort the facts in order to 
create a more independent, original piece of fiction. Then, however, Nimaicamd 
fill was an experienced playwright, who had already written during the decade 
preceding these happenings. 


260 It was the National Theatre, which opened on the 7th December 1872, and 
was very soon followed by the Great National Theatre and the Bengal Theatre. 

261 Asutos Bhattacarya (Bamla samajik nataker bibartan, ed. cit., pp. 360-1) 
quotes the reminiscences of the playwright Amrtalal Basu and one of his plays, to 
prove this fact. As we learn from Brajendranath Bandyopadhyay’s mentioned 
book, various plays about the Tarakesvar scandal were staged several times, in the 
National Theatre as well as the Bengal Theatre. 
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In the overwhelming majority, the dramas side with Nabin, the actual 
murderer, try to depict ElokesI as an innocent victim and condemn the parents 
of the poor wife and especially the vicious mahant. They use the darkest shades 
in portraying him as an immoral individual, a drunkard, a seducer of other 
men’s wives, even as an oppressor of the villagers, using his religious function 
only to enrich himself, to gain easier access to the objects of his vicious desires 
and to his immoral way of life. In this respect, the dramas were doubtless a 
part of the general campaign for the release of Nabin. But they were more than 
that—they followed the same aims as the preceding dramas against Kulinism, 
polygamy ate., only with slightly different targets: the purification of con¬ 
temporary Hinduism from all kinds of distortions and aberrations unwanted 
by modem believers. 

To verify this fact, it is sufficient to quote at least one of the numerous 
prefaces of the Tarakesvar dramas—that written by Yogendranath Ghos in 
his Mohanter ei ki da£a! (What a State of a Mahant!, 1873): 

“With the proof of his adultery with ElokesI, it has now been made generally 
known what a scoundrel, villain, cannibal and demon in human form, the Tara¬ 
kesvar mahant Madhab Giri was, though a Hindu, and how many hundreds of 
wicked deeds he had done since the day when he tarnished the good name of our 
faith, usurping the throne of religion. Villains endowed with human strength and 
the power of money and pretending piety in addition, can perpetrate almost all 
the sins the world can think of, but whether at once or delayed, always, in the 
end, religion will be triumphant, the truth will be triumphant 
(underlined by the author) ... I wrote the present drama in order to remind the 
Bengalis of these events.” 

The Tarakesvar dramas did not remain the only plays which took actual 
events for their subjects. They were soon followed, for instance, by the anonym¬ 
ous Great Barbers Drama, Napitesvar natak (with its curious bilingual title, 
1873), on another contemporary affair and trial; by two dramas depicting the 
“war” for markets in Calcutta; and especially by a number of plays relating the 
trial of Malhar Rao, the Gaikwar of Baroda, which aroused much indignation 
towards the British in all India (1874). 

At that time, however, the contemporary and social themes began to recede 
into the background in Bengali drama, giving way to more and more frequent 
mythological plays and historical and romantic dramas. As most historians 
of Bengali literature conclude, it was a natural consequence of the generally low 
level of plays with contemporary subjects and a reaction to the glut of poorly 
written pieces. There is no doubt that it is rather difficult to find, in that immense 
heap of social plays, many pieces with higher artistic ambitions and aesthetic 
values. But other circumstances must be taken into consideration, too, to 
account fully for the playwrights’ turning to mythological and historical 
subjects. 

First of all, in the second half of the seventies, the mighty wave of socio¬ 
religious and cultural reforms seems to have started its inevitable downward 
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tendency. The new-born modern literature began either gradually to free itself 
from the immediate subjugation to non-literary and non-artistic goals, or to 
become more and more inspired by new ideas of patriotism and national pride; 
romantic tales of unhappy love, often with an historical or pseudohistorical 
background, started to replace social motifs, and patriotic allegories were 
written recalling the long-past glory of Mother India and lamenting over her 
enslavement by foreign barbarians; thus in 1874 at least six such allegories 
appeared, e.g. the plays Bharat adhln ? (Is India Dependent ?) by Kunjabihari 
Basu, and Banger sukhabasan (The Dawn of Bengal’s Happiness), by Haralal 
Ray. 

Secondly, the recently established professional theatres, depending directly 
on the taste, likes and dislikes of the audiences, very soon discovered that 
the broader strata of city society had not lost their traditional predilection for 
mythological stories and fairy-tales (a fact still well known, today, to Indian 
film-makers) as well as for unpretentious ydtrd -like plays, richly interwoven 
with songs. 

Finally, it grew, after the middle of the seventies, more and more difficult to 
bring a really bold new drama with a contemporary subject on the stage. After 
the Great National Theatre staged, in 1876, the farce Gajadananda o yubaraj 
(Gajadananda and the Crown Prince, 262 ) a satirical reaction to the fact that 
during the visit of the Prince of Wales, in January of the same year, a group of 
Indian ladies had welcomed him in Calcutta in the traditional Hindu way, the 
police and the British authorities paid unwelcome attention to the activities of 
the theatres. The play mentioned above was banned as well as two others and 
the Dramatic Performances Control Bill was issued, considerably restricting the 
freedom of the theatres. As related by Brajendranath Bandyopadhyay, the 
reaction to these facts was quite natural: “After three of its plays were banned, 
the Great National Theater no more staged any forbidden farces and advertised 
simple performances.” 263 

The change which took place between 1875-79 may be easily documented by 
a few figures. In 1875, dramas with contemporary subjects formed almost 50% 
of all plays, whereas those with mythological themes only 25%. In 1879, con¬ 
temporary subjects appeared only in 16% of the published dramas, but mytho¬ 
logical themes occupied 70% of the whole dramatic production. 

The latter, elaborating mostly traditional mythological and fairy-tale stories, 
most often used the terms gitabhinay (lit. performances with songs), gitikti 
(musical poems) or ydtrd, in their titles. In a way, all of them represent an 
interesting and, at least temporarily, successful attempt at the rehabilitation 
of the old ydtrd, based more on the traditional Indian aesthetics than on the 
newly formed modern aesthetic principles. It is well testified to by the following 
quotation from the preface to the Abhimanyubadhyatra (Play on the Killing 
of Abhimanyu, 1877), by Giriscandra Mukhopadhyay: 

292 The play has not survived. 

262 Op. cit., p. 177. 
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“But also in order to demonstrate that there is no difference between a yatra 
and a gitabhinay, I called this book yatra. The main object of a drama is to 
stimulate in the mind a certain mood (rasa). In the Mahabharata, the description 
of the death of Abhimanyu is connected with the mood of heroism and sorrow, 
etc.” 

What a change from the uncompromisingly negative attitude of the first 
pioneers of the modern drama towards the yatra, to this sudden outburst of 
enthusiasm for the same theatrical form! 

Thus we must state that the modern drama did not succeed in definitely 
turning over the page in the development of the Bengali stage. The modem 
form failed to take a sufficiently firm root, during the preceding twenty years, 
and to prove more attractive than the traditional yatra. An interesting incident 
may be quoted in this connection. In 1873, Manomohan Basu published his 
Sat! natak (Drama on Satl, i. e. Siva’s spouse) which, though puranic in contents, 
was a tragedy in its conclusion. Four years later, the second edition of the same 
play appeared, this time with a “happy end.” Obviously the tragedy went so 
strongly against the millennial opposition of Indian dramaturgy that the author 
had “to bow to orthodox criticism.” 264 

Although the first play entitled gitabhinay appeared already in 1866—it was 
Tinkari Ghosal’s Sabitri Satyaban gitabhinay—the main merit for the renais¬ 
sance of the old yatra in the form of a play richly interwoven with songs and 
dances is usually ascribed to Manomohan Basu (1831-1912). He was certainly 
not opposed to the reformist movement. His first two plays, Ramabhisek natak 
arthat Ramer adhibas o banabas (Drama of the Coronation of Rama or Rama’s 
Stay at Home and in Exile, 1867) and Pranaypariksa (The Test of Love, 1869) 
were both directed against polygamy and the drama Hariscandra (1875) 
echoed the newly awakening spirit of patriotism. He was, however, an ardent 
lover and supporter of old traditions in literature, being a disciple of Isvarcan- 
dra Gupta, in this respect, and proclaimed: “We wish that what had existed in 
this country previously, should not be destroyed but improved.” 265 These words, 
as a matter of fact, might be considered the motto of the whole second phase of 
the modernization of Bengali literature. 266 


264 Suiotmae Sen, HBL, p. 202. 

285 Quoted in AlokeaSuan Dasgttpta and DebIpbasad Bandyopadhyay, BSR, 
p. 316. 

266 On the development of Bengali drama, cf. also P. Guha-Thaktjbta, The 
Bengali Drama, London 1930; Asutos Bhattacaeya, Bamla natyasahityer itihas, 
2nd ed., Calcutta 1970; DebkttmaeBasu, Bamla natak 1852-1957, Calcutta 1957; 
Baidyanath Sin, Bamla sahitye nataker dhara, Calcutta 1957; B. N. Banebjee, 
Bengali stage 1795-1873, Calcutta 1943. 
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The main trend of 19th century Bengal, the tendency towards reform and 
modernization, developed to a certain extent in direct opposition to pre-modern 
Bengali literature and its contemporary continuations. Certainly it is no coin¬ 
cidence that we so often read derisive and spiteful remarks on the “obscenity” 
and “primitivism” of the Icabigans and the ydtras from the pen of various 
representatives of the modernization movement. In the old and old-fashioned 
poetry, pre-modern and, in a way, also anti-modern tendencies were seen 
embodied. This may be one of the main reasons why, during the first half of the 
19th century, almost no efforts were made to use poetry as a part of the new 
literature, to change it into a means of communicating the modem mentality. 

Neither were there any serious attempts at translating European poetry into 
Bengali, in that early period, with the isolated exception of a few cantos of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, in 1854; such translations, as rightly observed by 
Sukumar Sen, “were unacceptable to the general public and unnecessary to the 
English-educated reader.” 267 

On the other hand, several modernists tried their skill at writing modern 
poetry in English. Derozio’s Fakir of Jhungeera, KaSlprasad Ghos’s The Shair 
and Other Poems (1830), Rajnarayan Datta’s Osmyn and especially Madhusu- 
dan Datta’s The Captive Ladie (1849) 268 are the most significant samples of 
these efforts. 

Thus it was not until the fifties that original poetry of a different kind appe¬ 
ared in Bengali. In 1858, the Padmiru upakhyan (Tale of Padmin!) by Rangalal 
Bandyopadhyay (1826-1886) was published. Its author, a pupil of Isvarcandra 
Gupta, was particularly interested in the history of his country. Inspired by 
James Tod’s retellings of Rajasthani historical tales and legends (‘Annals and 
Antiquities’), he took up, for the subject of his poem, the story of how Alauddin 
conquered Chitor and re-narrated it in the form of an old bard’s canto. In his 
other two poems, Karmadeb! (1862) and Surasundari (The Brave Beauty, 1868), 
he drew from the same source, and in his last poem, Kanci-Kaberi (1879) from 
an Orissan semi-historical romantic tale. 

In spite of being rather poor poetry, Rangalal’s books echoed the newly 
awakening spirit of patriotism and pride in the past glory of India which was 
soon to take a deep root in Bengali literature. No less significant was the fact 
that he did not, at the same time, look for poetic examples in India’s past but in 
England. In the Preface to his Padmin! upakhyan, he frankly confessed: “I 
have studied excessively and first of all English poetry and it has been for a 
long time my habit to write Bengali poems in this method.” 269 Not only that, 
he also translated English poetry (Cooper, Milton, Parnell, Goldsmith, etc.), 
thus obviously preparing himself for writing original poetry “in this method.” 

267 Sukotae Sen, HBL, p. 205. 

268 Reprinted, with a Bengali translation, by Gauranga Pandit, Calcutta 1957. 

268 Quoted in Alokbanjan etc., BSR, p. 281. 
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Rangalal’s books might have been more influential, but his poetry was 
completely overshadowed by the works of the greatest poet of the period, 
Madhusudan Datta. 269a He was a giant in the field and it is no exaggeration to 
call him a veritable landmark in the development of Bengali poetry, the modern 
period of which dates from his appearance. 

Madhusudan Datta (1824—1872) was born in Sagardamri, Jessore, as the son 
of a rich lawyer. He studied at the Hindu College in Calcutta and was so infatu¬ 
ated by everything English that he became literally obsessed by it. In 1843 he 
was even converted to Christianity (accepting the Christian name of Michael) 
and continued his studies at Bishop’s College, swallowing all available 
knowledge, especially various European as well as Asian languages and liter¬ 
atures. His linguistic horizon was unusually wide, including not only Sanskrit, 
Persian and Hebrew, but also Latin, Greek, French and Italian. In 1849, Ma¬ 
dhusudan left for Madras to work as a teacher and journalist till his return to 
Calcutta, in 1856. The following six years wero his most happy period. He 
worked as a clerk and interpreter at the police court, married happily, for 
the second time, a French girl and, first of all, started to write in Bengali, his 
previous attempts at poetry in English having been a failure. In 1862, he travel¬ 
led to England and after five nightmarish years spent in London and France 
came back home, with broken health and practically a poor man. He died in 
dissatisfaction and poverty. 

Madhusudan’s first Bengali writings were dramas. In 1858, his Sarmistha was 
published to be staged a year later and also translated into English by the author 
himself (Sermista, 1859). The story is taken from the Mahabharata, but its 
spirit is very modern. It is indeed “the first Bengali play to be constructed in 
the modern Western style,” 270 and “by far the best play that had yet been 
written in Bengali.” 271 Its dialogues are in fluent prose. 

His second book, Padmabatl (written in 1859 and published in 1860) was also 
a drama, elaborating a Greek myth in an Indian garb and combining prose with 
verse, but it was in poetry that his main contribution to literature was to come. 
In 1859 he published his epic poem Tilottamasambhab (The Birth of Tilottama) 
with a theme taken from the puranas, on how the demons Sunda and Upasunda 
were deceived by gods who sent a beautiful girl to incite a deadly quarrel be¬ 
tween them. The poem is interesting in its peculiar blend of Hindu and non- 
Hindu mythology and the conception of its characters, but its main importance 
belongs to another sphere. For the first time here, Madhusudan broke away from 
the verse technique of Bengali which had been used for hundreds of years and 


2 6o a YooIndbanAth Bastj, Maikel Madhusudan Datter jibancarita, Calcutta 
1895; Nagentibanath Som, Madhu-smrti, Calcutta 1911; SisIrkumab Das, Ma- 
dhusudaner kabimanas, Calcutta n. d.; Mohitlal Majtjmdab, Kabi Srlmadhusiidan, 
Calcutta 1947; Satyanabayan Bhattacabya, Madhusudan-sahitya-parikrama, 
Calcutta 1965. 

2,0 J. C. Ghosh, BL, p. 140. 

271 Sukumab Sen, HBL, p. 197. 
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created the amitaksar chanda, the unrhymed metre, i.e. the Bengali version of 
the blank verse. “He took the standard fourteen-syllable line of the Bengali 
Payar and brought it as close as he could to the Miltonic model,” says J. C. 
Ghosh. And he adds: “There can bo no doubt that Madhusudan’s innovation 
was as epoch-making an event in Bengali literature as Marlow’s mighty line was 
in English.” 272 

The ties of the payar metre were certainly too tight to allow of the full ex¬ 
pression of the true epic breadth and the unhampered flow of ideas. The strictly 
immovable caesura worked as a brake and in this respect Madhusudan achieved 
very much by turning it into a movable pause. The epic verse could now como 
nearer to the language of prose and utilize all the potentialities of the natural 
rhythm of the language. 

The poetic experiment of Madhusudan did not call forth a positive response 
among the majority of his contemporaries. It was a novelty of so far-reaching 
consequences and so different from anything written so far that it had to meet 
with resistance. Madhusudan, however, was not willing to listen to any adverse 
criticism and did the best thing to prove that his way meant a real progress in 
Bengali poetry. He composed another poem in the same poetic form, his 
greatest book, Meghnadbadh 273 (The Death of Meghnad, i.e. Indrajit, the son of 
the demon-kind Ravana). The book divided into nine cantos appeared in 1861. 

Once again Madhusudan used a subject borrowed from the ancient Hindu 
mythology; though a converted Christian, he loved Hindu mythology which, to 
quote his otvn words, was “full of poetry” and exploited it in many of his 
writings. His attitude, of course, was not that of a devout Hindu or at least a 
person treating the tradition respectfully. With his characteristic spirit of 
rebellion, he turned characters and events upside down, depriving Rama and 
Laksmana of any divine halo and changing Ravana and his beloved son Megh¬ 
nad into real heroes. In a letter to his friend Rajnarayan Basu, Madhusudan 
confessed: “I despise Ram and his rabble, but the idea of Ravan elevates and 
kindles my imagination.” 274 

This “re-evaluation” of the religious tradition represents, in a way, the very 
culmination of the modernization process which had been carried on in the 
culture of Bengal for the preceding sixty years. Its first step, in this respect, 
was the secularization of literature and its liberation from the traditional bonds 
with religion. Madhusudan made yet another step forward beyond this stage. By 
his verse, he proclaimed the right of the poet to an individualistic and sub¬ 
jective approach to any subject, however sanctioned or tabooed by tradition. 
Modern writers and poets were now free to re-take any theme from the inex¬ 
haustible source of the past, putting their own ideas and attitudes into the 
ancient characters of both gods and men. 

272 J. C. Ghosh, BL, p. 142. 

273 Pbanaykumab Kundu, Meghnadbadh kabya samalocanar dhara, Calcutta 
1974. 

274 Quoted ibid., p. 145. 
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However, the modern reader would not fail to see some weak points of the 
Meghnadbadh. First of all, it was meant to be a heroic epic, hut is essentially 
more a romance; 276 Madhusudan’s main quality was lyricism rather than true 
epic grandeur. He was better at depicting emotionally stirring passages and 
arousing various moods in the reader’s mind than at describing battles or 
unfolding actions of Homeric breadth and serenity. Nor is his diction al¬ 
ways well-suited to an epic of this kind. But we must not forget that he was a 
pioneer in all these fields, that there was little in his poetry which he could have 
learnt from his predecessors and almost no occasion to utilize previous poetic 
experience and achievements. 

The fact that Madhusudan’s genius lay in the realm of lyrics more than epics 
was evidenced by his subsequent books. Krsnakumarr (1861) was a drama in 
prose, with song insertions, the subject of which was taken from Tod’s Rajas¬ 
thani Annals and Antiquities; it has no particular merit or value. But the follow¬ 
ing two books revealed Madhusudan’s poetic talent in full. Brrangana (Valiant 
Ladies, 1862) is a collection of twenty-one epistles by various heroines of 
mythology and ancient epics addressed to their husbands and lovers—in verse, 
of course—and is remarkable as being the only book by Madhusudan that is 
free from any influence of Western poetry, apart from being inspired by Ovid. 
Even better is the Brajangana (Cowherd Damsel, 1861), containing eighteen 
poems based on the Krishna-Radha story and expressing the sorrows and long¬ 
ings of Radha. Needless to say that Radha is entirely “humanized” here and 
that her love is a profane love for a man, void of any bhakti attitude. Madhusu¬ 
dan, concluding each poem by a colophon bearing the name of Madhu, created 
here an excellent, technically very ingenious collection of different metres. 

In France, Madhusudan wrote one only book (in 1865, published a year later) 
which he entitled the Caturdaspadi kabitabali (literally, Poems of Fourteen 
Lines). Thematically these poems are rather varied; there are subjective lyrics in¬ 
termingled with reflective compositions. They are bound together by their form, a 
Bengali version of the sonnet, and are often considered to be Madhusudan’s 
best work. “As a work of art the sonnet is the best composition that Dutt pro¬ 
duced,” says, for instance, Sukumar Sen, 276 and the book is likewise acclaimed 
by J. C. Ghosh. 277 Madhusudan was successful in proving that Modern Bengali is 
capable of utilizing the most varied poetic techniques and adapting even 
seemingly distant forms, without any artificiality and lack of naturalness. In 
Madhusudan’s hands, the Bengali verse attained its maturity. And though his 
own poems are hardly read outside schools nowadays, his merits in regard to the 
acceleration of the development of Bengali poetry towards modernity cannot be 
denied. 

His other writings are mostly less successful, the Mayakanan (The Forest of 
Illusions, published posthumously) being a lyrical play and Hektar-badh (The 

2,6 Alokbanjan Dasgttpta and DebJpbasad Bandyopadhyay, BSR, p. 285. 

2,6 Stjktjmab Sen, HBL, p. 222. 

277 J. C. Ghosh, BL, p. 146. 
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Death of Hector, 1871) a prosaic paraphrase of a part of Homer’s Iliad. More 
satisfactory were his two social farces and satires from 1859, Ekei ki hale sabhya- 
ta % (Is That What Is Called Civilization ?), ridiculing the nouveaux riches and 
their “drunken stupidity,” 278 and Bura saliker ghare rom (the title reproduced 
by Sen as The Silver Rake) aiming at old hypocrites who preach piety and virtue 
but are addicted to adultery. Both of them were Madhusudan’s contribution to 
the contemporary boom of dramas with social subjects and his avowal of the 
ideas of other modernists mentioned in the previous chapter. 279 

Madhusudan was an exceptional personality, unconventional, a rebel in 
both his private life and his romantic poetry and a man who, with admirable 
sincerity, always tried to live up to his ideas and ideals. Eirst of all, however, 
he was a poet, a pioneer often striking a disharmonious accord and not infre¬ 
quently setting about in the wrong way, but able to open new horizons to Ben¬ 
gali poetry. Though not followed immediately, seldom applauded and often 
criticized and attacked (even Rabindranath Thakur, as a boy, criticized his 
Meghnadbadh in a very severe way), it was this poet who brought the long 
period of endless repetitions and variations to a definite end and proved the 
necessity of looking for new ways. 

Most of his contemporaries, however, preferred to follow the example of 
Isvarcandra Gupta, even though they admired Madhusudan. One of them was 
Hemcandra Bandyopadhyay (1838-1903). He was influenced by Byron, no 
doubt, and in his subjective attempts at self-expression, for instance in his 
Cintataranginl (Stream of Thoughts, 1861) he avowed himself a follower of 
romanticism which was dominating Bengali poetry in that period. He also knew 
English poems well and even translated many, e.g. in his Kabitabali (Poems, 
1870), but his verse technique did not deviate from the comfortable ways 
frequented by the traditionalists. In his main work, the epic poem Brtrasamhar 
(The Killing of Vrtra, 1875-77), he achieved something which may be consider¬ 
ed a compromise between the traditional and the new. Like Madhusudan, he 
freed his paydr of rhyme, but retained the rhythmic structure of the old verse, 
thus creating poetry which was less bold and modern, but more acceptable to 
contemporary readers than Madhusudan’s novelties. Hemcandra was a prolific 
author and tried his skill in various literary fields, writing satirical poems, poetic 
allegories (Aka.4kanan, The Eorest of the Sky, 1876), epics (Chayamayi, The 
Shadow-Woman, 1880, after Dante) and free translations of Shakespeare’s 
Tempest (Nalini-Basanta, 1868) and Romeo and Juliet (1895). 

More fame was won by Nabincandra Sen (1846-1909), although his poetic 
talent was little more than mediocre. He was, however, able to express what 
had become, in the seventies and the eighties, the prevailing tendency among 
the Bengali intelligentsia, viz. the spirit of romantic patriotism glorifying the past 


2.8 Sttkumab Sen, HBL, p. 199. 

2.9 Cf. also Rabindranath Samanta, Natyabodh o natyakar Madhusudan, 
Calcutta 1968. 
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splendour of India and lamenting its present-day decay and subjugation. In 
1875 Nabincandra published his once famous Palasir yuddha (The Battle of 
Plassey) which is characterized by this attitude, and showed the latter again in 
his largest work, the trilogy Raibatak (1886), Kuruksetra (1893) and Prabhas 
(1896). The hero of the trilogy is Krishna—not the god of the Bhagavatapurana 
and the Vaishnava padas, but a character of the ancient Mahabharata. 

As stated by Alokranjan Dasgupta and Debiprasad Bandyopadhyay, 280 “this 
trilogy in a way crowns the birth of the New Hinduism” which paid more at¬ 
tention to people than to gods. Typical, in this respect, is Nabincandra’s line, 
“Above Gods is the place of Man.” This new humanism, permeating the writings 
of many a poet and writer of the second half of the 19th century, and finding 
its greatest messenger in Rabindranath Thakur, was a logical and inevitable 
conclusion drawn from the whole modernization movement and an unparalleled 
enrichment of Bengali literature. 

On the other hand, however, the aesthetic expression of these new ideals was 
not yet adequate, in Nabincandra’s poetry, and his trilogy did not succeed in 
reaching its aim, i.e. to become a great national epic and “the Mahabharata of 
the 19th century.” In his time, his numerous books, e.g. three biographical 
poems on Christ (Khrsta, 1891), Buddha (Amitabha, 1895) and Caitanya 
(Amrtabha, 1909), or the romance Bhanumatl in metrical prose (1900) were 
widely read and applauded, but they are nowadays little more than documents 
of their time. 

One of the main reasons of the failure of these and other books to become 
great poetry was the fact that, while thrusting didactic aims into the fore¬ 
front, they still lacked purely aesthetic qualities. In a way, they were mostly 
school-books, to be read with undeniable profit and educating the reader, but 
hardly able to continue their independent existence as soon as their contents 
were rendered out of date by later developments and a change of interest. In 
this respect, the first poet after Madhusudan to reach this goal was Biharilal 
Cakrabarti (1835-1894), a pupil of Isvarcandra Gupta. Biharilal’s poetry origi¬ 
nated rather in the heart than in the brain. He was not ignorant of English poetry 
which meant such a deal to his contemporaries, but all his love and admiration 
belonged to the ancient Indian poetic tradition and the Bengali verse of the 
past. Moreover, he was a philosopher and a romanticist, accepting and express¬ 
ing such progressive ideas as the social reform with inborn spontaneity, not as 
moralistic maxims that were to be taught. And above all, his poetic diction, 
while deriving directly from the great examples of the Bengali sources, was full 
of melody and natural fluency such as few before him had been able to achieve. 

Biharilal edited two journals in which his own poems appeared, reflective in 
contents and romantic in conception. The Bandhubiyog (The Death of Friends, 
1863) expressed the poet’s sorrow at the death of his wife and his friends, the 
Premprabahini (Stream of Love, 1863) conceived poetry as a source of solace 
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and inner happiness, the Nisarga-sandarsan (An Excursion with Nature, 1869) 
answered questions on the relation of man to nature. Especially remarkable was 
his Bangasundar! (The Beauties of Bengal, 1870) depicting images of various 
types of Bengali women, and the Saradamangal (1879), the traditional title of 
which must not mislead us; it is no glorification of a deity, but a collection of 
subjective lyrics reflecting on various problems of human life. 

Biharilal Cakrabart! represents, in the development of Bengali poetry, the 
first successful attempt at reaching an original synthesis of the old Indian poetic 
tradition and modern trends more or less imported from abroad. He strongly 
influenced Rabindranath Thakur in his early writings, by the philosophical 
contents of his poetry as well as the melody of his verse and natural simplicity 
of his diction. In Biharilal Cakrabarti, Bengali poetry found its greatest roman¬ 
tic. 

Romanticism was the main source of inspiration for a large number of minor 
poets, among whom at least some deserve to be introduced. Isancandra Bandyo- 
padhyay (1856-1897) wrote several epic poems, but is remembered, first of all, 
for his Yoges (1881) which is a household romance in verse. Aksaycandra 
Caudhuri (1850-1898) was the author of the Udasini (The Girl Recluse, 1874), 
inspired by Parnell’s Hermit. Surendranath Majumdar (1838-1878) glori¬ 
fied woman in three aspects, as a mother, a sister and a wife, in his Mahila 
(Woman, 1870), just as Debendranath Sen (1855-1920) in his numerous poems 
did. Romantic love inspired Gobindacandra Das (1855-1928), the author of the 
Prem o phul (Love and Flower, 1888), and Sibanath Sastri (1847-1919), whereas 
the poetry of Aksaykumar Baral (1860-1919) was more sophisticated in charac¬ 
ter. Among the most original poets of this period, one of the older brothers of 
Rabindranath excelled, Dvijendranath Thakur (1840-1926); he was a highly 
intellectual personality of many-sided interest and talents, introducing various 
Sanskrit metres into Bengali poetry and able to versify anything, often, however, 
turning his verses into mere poetic playthings. Well known is his allegory, the 
Svapnaprayan (The Dream Adventure, 1875), with personified emotions, 
qualities and phenomena, such as King Joy, Queen Compassion, Friendship, 
Fancy, etc. Dvijendranath also translated the Meghaduta by Kalidasa (1860) 
and wrote many patriotic and devotional songs. 

For the first time in Bengali literature, we now meet also women-poets among 
the representatives of poetic romanticism, such as Kamini Ray (1864-1933) 
who excelled in patriotic poetry, her main book being the Alo o chaya (Light 
and Shadow, 1889), and Girindramohinl Datta (1858-1924), the first poetess to 
reveal the charm of the Bengali household and the countryside. 



THE MODERN NOVEL AND BANKIMCANDRA 


In one of the preceding chapters, we were following the genesis of Bengali 
prose—non-existent before the 19th century—and its gradual growth, from the 
Fort William College textbooks and early translations, through informative 
articles and treatises to the first attempts at more ambitious journalistic and 
didactic writings. In the fifties, the language of prose and the new prosaic style 
reached a more satisfactory level and the possibilities of the new genre became 
apparent. 

It was didactic and moralistic tendencies which provided the initial impetus 
to write the first satirical sketches as well as the first novel, Alaler gharer Dulal 
by Pyaricamd Mitra. It was a successful attempt, no doubt, containing not only 
an element of didacticism, to be approved by the modernists, but also that of 
entertainment, to be enjoyed by a wider public. About the middle of the 19th 
century, the number of journals and the scope of published books—or rather 
booklets—reached such an extent that we may talk of a market for literature. 
The number of printers and publishers grew rapidly and the competition started 
to influence the development of literature, more and more promoting books 
attractive to the readers, at the detriment of the hitherto prevailing didactic 
and educative writings. 

The socially committed sketches and stories did continue to appear, but their 
commitment and didacticism had to find new and more attractive forms of 
expression. The most remarkable achievement, in this line, was the Hutom 
pyamcar naksa (Sketches by a Watching Owl, 1862) by Kaliprasanna Simha 
(1840-1876), 281 one of the most active participants in the modernization move¬ 
ment, 282 the founder of the BidyotsahinI sabha (Society for Promoting Knowl¬ 
edge, 1853) and the editor of a Bengali prose translation of the Mahabharata 
(1860-68). His Sketches Illustrative of Every Day Life and Every Day People, 
as they were advertized, reveal the author’s intimate knowledge of Calcutta 
life in its various aspects. They are vivid, witty and entertaining, offering a 
picture of the city seldom met with at that period. They are written in a langua¬ 
ge that successfully imitated the colloquial Bengali used in Calcutta and 
revealed the wide potentialities of its literary use. In popularity, the book was 
rivalled by Bhubancandra Mukhopadhyay’s Haridaser guptakatha (The Secret 
Tales of Haridas, 1870-73), a free adaptation of Reynold’s Mysteries of Lon¬ 
don, one of the large and gradually growing number of books of adventure and 
pure entertainment which, however, mostly lacked any literary qualities. 

We have already mentioned the new patriotic enthusiasm which was gaining 
ground, during the sixties and the seventies, and naturally found its expression 
in literature too. In 1867, the Hindu Mela, “the first national assembly of a 


281 Ibid., the year of death is given as 1870; p. 257. 

282 Cf. Memoirs of Kali Prosunno Singh, ed. by Manmatkakath Ghosh, Calcutta 
1920. 
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sort” 283 was organized by Nandagopal Mitra, to unify all the existing organiz¬ 
ations and to help turning the attention of the people of Bengal towards their 
own nation and its history. Even more than in poetry and drama, this patriot¬ 
ism proved fruitful in the new prose which was used more and more often to 
depict certain periods of India’s history, preferably those in which the young 
bourgeoisie might have found a support for its feeling of national pride and 
self-assertion. It is only natural that hand in hand with the growing anti-British 
opposition and discontent with the colonial subjugation of India, the beginnings 
of which may be traced to this particular period, such themes were preferred 
which either revealed the past glory of the country or were connected with the 
struggle for independence of Hindu kings against the Muslim invaders of the 
Middle Ages. Needless to say that the historical accuracy did not matter much, 
in most cases, and that, in accordance with the romantic tendencies of the time, 
both historical events and characters were idealized and freely distorted to 
suit the intentions of the authors. 

The first writer to discover the possibilities offered by history, in this respect, 
was Bhudeb Mukhopadhyay (1825-1894) 28 4 who freely elaborated two stories of 
J. H. Caunter’s Romance of History. In 1857 he wrote the Saphal svapna (The 
True Dream, based on Caunter’s The Traveller’s Dream) and the Anguriya bini- 
may (Exchange of Rings, based on The Mahratta Chief), publishing them, in 
1862, under the common title of the Aitihasik upanyas (The Historical Novel). 
The author was an educationist; he wrote a number of articles on Hinduism and 
was a good stylist and narrator. His book, however, was no “novel” but simply 
two stories—the term wpanyas had not yet, at that time, acquired its present¬ 
-day meaning of a real novel. The book was rather important not only as a 
successful piece of literature but also as the source of inspiration of the first 
true novel in Bengali, Bankimcandra’s Durgesnandini. 

Bankimcandra Cattopadhyay (1838-1894) 285 was a descendant of an orthodox 
Hindu family, a student of Hooghly College and one of the first M. A.s of the 
Calcutta University founded in 1861. He was a Deputy Collector by profession 
and a writer of exceptional talent. He started writing poetry and tried his skill 
at English prose (his Rajmohan’s Wife appeared in the Indian Field in 1864), 
but he soon discovered Bengali prose as the instrument which suited him best. 
He is the first true novelist not only of Bengal but of India in general (the title 


283 Sukumar Sen, p. 248. 

284 Alokbanjan etc., BSR, p. 247, giving the year of his birth as 1827. 

285 Sunil Kumar Banerjee, Bankim Chandra: A Study of His Craft, Calcutta 
1968; Bankim-pratibha, ed. by Bimalcandra Simha, Calcutta 1938; Praphulla- 
kumar Dasgupta, Upanyas-sahitye Bankim, Calcutta 1961; Bhabatos Datta, 
Cintanayak Bankimcandra, Calcutta 1961; Hemendraprasad Ghos, Bankim¬ 
candra, Calcutta 1962; Haraprasad Mitra, Bankim-sahitya-path, Calcutta 1963; 
Brajendranath Bandyopadhyay, Bankimcandra Cattopadhyay, Calcutta 1963. 
Cf. also SrIkumar Bandyopadhyay, Bangasahitye upanyaser dhara, 5th ed., 
Calcutta 1965; Aparnaprasad Sengupta, Bangala aitihasik upanyas, Calcutta 
1960; Humayun Kabir, The Bengali Novel, Calcutta 1968. 
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“the father of the Indian novel” being well deserved) and his novels influenced 
the prose writing in his time to such an extent that this period is sometimes 
called Bankim-yug, i.e. the Age of Bankimcandra. 

His fourteen novels start with the Durgesnandini 286 (Daughter of the Com¬ 
mander of the Fortress, 1865) which draws on the Muslim period of Bengal’s 
history for its subject, and in its composition owes much to Walter Scott; 
although the author refused to admit that he had read the Ivanhoe before 
writing his novel, the two books have many features in common. 

Its hero is Jagatsimha, the son of Mansimha, fighting against the Pathan chief 
Katlu Khan. The young soldier falls in love with Tilottama, the daughter of an 
old enemy of his father, and both of them are caught by the Pathans. After 
several complications brought about by Ayesa, Katlu’s daughter who is in love 
with Jagatsimha, the young hero marries Tilottama refusing the Muslim girl. 

The novel was a great success at once, its romantic tint finding an enthusiastic 
response among readers. It was followed, in 1866, by one of the best love ro¬ 
mances of Bankimcandra, the Kapalkundala. 287 It is a love tragedy of Nabaku- 
mar and his wife Kapalkundala, caused by an intrigue of the hero’s first wife 
who succeeds in persuading him that Kapalkundala was unfaithful to him; 
both Nabakumar and Kapalkundala die together in the waters of the Ganges. 
It is a domestic tragedy indicating Bankimcandra’s talent in depicting the 
Bengali home milieu and marital relations. After MrnalinI (1869), another love 
romance set against an historical background, Bankimcandra founded the 
monthly Bangadarsan (The Mirror of Bengal, 1872) which soon became the 
most important Bengali magazine. The editor published here most of his novels 
as well as his numerous articles, essays and book reviews. 

The first novel to appear in this journal was the Bisabrksa 288 (The Tree of 
Poison, 1873), a very controversial domestic tragedy of the Zamindar Nagendra 
and his two wives, the noble and devoted Suryamukhi and young Kundanandi- 
ni, a widow whom the infatuated Nagendra married thus breaking the tradition¬ 
al ban on widow re-marriages. Suryamukhi left her husband, not wanting to be 
an obstacle in his happy life with KundanandinI, but his infatuation with the 
second wife soon disappeared and after he had found Suryamukhi, Kundanan¬ 
dinI committed suicide. Compared to his preceding novels, especially the Kapal¬ 
kundala, this book is marked by what must be considered a weakness of its 
author—his tendency to propagating reactionary views opposing certain social 
reforms of Hindu society. In this case, it is his opposition to the right of the 
widow to remarry. As Sukumar Sen rightly observed, “here he begins to assert 


288 In English, Durgesh Nandini, or, The Chieftain’s Daughter, translated by 
C. C. Mookherji, Calcutta 1880. 

287 Translated by H. A. D. Phillips, London 1885, and again by D. N. Ghosal, 
Calcutta 1919. 

288 Translated into English by Miriam: S. Knight, London 1884; and into 
Russian by Vera Novikova, Moscow 1962. 
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himself as a teacher of morality and does not remain satisfied as an interpreter 
of life.” 289 

Love romances continued to attract Bankimcandra, and his next three books, 
the Indira (1873), 290 the Yugalanguriya (A Pair of Rings, 1874) 291 and the 
Radharan! (1875), were stories of happy love, as was also the novel of a blind 
girl, Rajanl (18 7 7) 292 . They are characterized by a remarkable improvement of 
the author’s style and progress in his narrative techniques. 

His Candrasekhar (1875), 293 though set against an historical background, and 
the Krsnakanter uil 294 (The Will of Krsnakanta, 1878), are also social novels; 
the latter was considered by the author himself to be his best work. It is, 
however, more a novel of passion and emotions than social conflicts, 295 with a 
well-depicted character of the heroine. 

Bankimcandra’s last four novels, all of them historical in subject, appeared 
after a short interval: Rajsimha (1882) 296 , narrating the defeat of Aurangzeb, 
Anandamath (The Monastery of the Anandas, 1882) 297 centring around the 
Sannyasi Rebellion in 1773, Debi Caudhurani (1884) and Sitaram (1887) 298 . In 
spite of their historical milieus, the author himself asked his readers not to 
consider them, with the only exception of Rajsimha, to be historical novels; 
their leading idea was that of patriotism which was an excuse for the author to 
distort history, to introduce supernatural phenomena, anachronisms, and so on. 
However, they served their aim well. It was especially Anandamath which 
inspired the author’s countrymen with patriotic enthusiasm. Here, for example, 
occurs the famous song Bande mataram (I bow to Mother, i. e. India), to become 
the national anthem of India till independence. As in many of his books, 
Bankimcandra expressed his own ideas through the heroes of the novel, often 
showing a deep understanding of contemporary India and its needs. Thus after 
the defeat of the Sannyasins by the British, a divine Guru appears to explain 
why the rebellion had to meet this end: 

“. . . there are two kinds of knowledge—external and internal. Internal 
knowledge is the main part of the Hindu religion. Internal knowledge, however, 
cannot be born unless external knowledge has been born. It is impossible to learn 
to know the spiritual unless the material has been learned. The external knowledge 
had been forgotten since long in this country—therefore the natural Hindu faith 

288 Sukumab Sen, HBL, p. 234. 

280 Indira and Other Stories, translated by J. D. Anderson, Calcutta 1918; in 
Russian, Indira, translated by Vera Novikova, Moscow 1963. 

281 The Two Rings and Radharani, translated by D. C. Roy, Calcutta 1919. 

282 Translated by P. Majumdar, Calcutta 1928. 

288 In English by M. N. Raychaudhuri, Calcutta 1904, and by D. C. Mtxllick, 
Calcutta 1905. 

281 Translated by Miriam S. Knight, London 1895, by D. C. Roy, Calcutta 1918, 
and again by J. C. Ghosh, New York 1962. 

286 Cf. J. K. Das Gupta, A Critical Study of the Life and Novels of Bankim¬ 
candra. Calcutta 1937. 

286 Translated into Russian by S. Cirin, Moscow 1961. 

297 In English by N. C. Sengupta, Calcutta 1906. 

288 Translated by S. Mukherji, Calcutta 1903. 
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has disappeared too. Before the Hindu faith is renewed, it is necessary to spread 
the external knowledge. There is no external knowledge in this country now— 
there is nobody to teach it; we do not know how to teach people. Therefore the 
external knowledge will have to be brought in from a foreign country. It is the 
English who axe well-informed in the external knowledge; they are apt teachers 
of people. Let us therefore make the Englishman our King! After the people of 
this country have acquired the external knowledge from Englishmen, they will 
be able to understand internal truth too. There will be no obstacles to the spread 
of the Hindu faith any more then. The natural faith will then shine again by 
itself. Unless this happens, unless the Hindus acquire wisdom, virtue and strength 
again, the rule of the English will remain intact.” 299 

Long before he wrote his last novel, Bahkimcandra had acquired an authori¬ 
tative and almost unrivalled position in the contemporary intellectual society 
of Bengal, and it was probably the feeling of responsibility resulting from this 
position which made him abandon writing novels altogether and turn towards 
more direct means of education and instruction. He devoted all his attention to 
writing articles on various subjects, philosophical treatises and religious re¬ 
flections. Whereas his first contributions to this field were rather humorous or 
satirical, he now produced serious articles meant either to broaden the horizon 
of his contemporaries or to elevate their morals and religious thinking. 

It must be noted, however, that his lighter essays were often more effective, 
ridiculing, for instance, both stupid village pundits and those Englishmen who, 
not understanding a bit of India, pretended to have mastered all its traditions 
(e.g. Ramayaner samalocana, Criticism of the Ramayana, and Kon ‘speSiyaler’ 
patra, Letter by a ‘Specialist’ 300 ), poetic cliches and British judges, blind admir¬ 
ers of the British and no less blind followers of ancient traditions, etc. It was 
especially his Kamalakanter daptar (The Scribblings of Kamalakanta, 1875, 
rewritten in 1885 under the title Kamalakanta) which became very popular, 
containing some samples of Bahkimcandra’s best humour. 

His serious essays, articles and polemics, collected in the books Bijnanrahasya 
(Mysteries of Science, 1875), Samya (Equality, 1879) and Bibidha prabandha 
(Various Articles, 1887-92), show not only the deep influence of Comte and his 
positivistic philosophy on Bahkimcandra, but also many interesting ideas 
testifying to the author’s unusual breadth of knowledge and his ability to convey 
it to his readers. Let us quote, as an example, a few lines from his article on 
Vidyapati and Jayadeva; 

“Everything is the result of rules. Also literature is the result of rules . . . 
Also literature is subject to innumerable rules according to the differences of the 
countries and their situations. All these rules are extremely complicated and hard 
to understand, no doubt; nobody has yet been able to analyse their whole 
complex. Nobody has been able to do the same in literature which Comte did in 
discovering the most essential facts concerning sciences. This little may be said, 
however, that literature is but a reflection of the situation of the country and its 
character. Differences in the forms of literature are correspondent to the differ- 


299 Bankim racanaball, I, Calcutta, 2nd ed., 1956, p. 787. 

290 Both were published in the Lokarahasya, The Mystery of the People, 1874. 
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enoes in the respective countries, their political revolutions, their social revolu¬ 
tions and their religious revolutions, according to all those rules.” 301 

The last phase of Bankimcandra’s activities was fully devoted to religious 
writings. 

Bankimcandra was a personality full of contradictions which were reflected 
also in the varied attitudes of his critics and admirers. Whereas the latter often 
literally rave about his excellence, the former, like for instance J. C. Ghosh, call 
him “a very mediocre novelist,” “of unintelligent and unimaginative attitude to 
history” who “also has serious limitations as a social novelist” and is “the typi¬ 
cal bourgeois, smug, sentimental, didactic, and conservative;” the world “that 
he creates is as narrow as it is false,” etc. 302 Such an “evaluation” is very subjec¬ 
tive. Nothing can of course be easier than to list the numerous faults of his 
novels which, however, were the first attempts of their kind in modern Indian 
literature. Bankimcandra was, indeed, “a pathfinder and a pathmaker,” as 
Sukumar Sen has stressed. 303 His Bangadarsan and his novels were a school of 
literary education, with unprecedented attractiveness as may be concluded 
from what many of his contemporaries recorded. 301 And his example, i.e. his 
novels with their twofold view, of the past and of the social reality of the present 
time, opened a new chapter in the history of Bengali literature. 

He was not the only member of his family to win literary fame. His elder 
brother Sanjibcandra (1834-1889) edited the monthly Bhramar (The Bumble¬ 
bee, 1874) and wrote a couple of novels, e.g. the Jal Pratapcamd (The False 
Pratapcamd, 1881); he excelled especially as the author of probably the first 
good travel-story in Bengali, the Palamau (1880-2) describing Chota-Nagpur. 
Bankimcandra’s youngest brother, Purnacandra (1848-1922) wrote two novels, 
the Madhumati (1873) and the Saisab sahacari (A Companion of Childhood, 
1875-7). 

Bankimcandra, as we have seen, divided his attention between historical and 
social novels, but the majority of his literary heirs “specialized” in one or the 
other genre. Thus Pratapcandra Ghos (d. 1920) wrote the bulky Bangadhip pa- 
rajay (The Defeat of the King of Lower Bengal, 1869-84), with a large number 
of episodes and characters; Srificandra Majumdar (1860-1908) set his novels 
into the 18th-century Bengal and succeeded in creating good images of the 
village society of that period; Candicaran Sen (1845-1906), the translator of 
the Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Tam kakar kutir, 1884) imbued his historical novels 
(e.g. the Maharaj Nandakumar, 1885, the Jhanslr rani, The Queen of Jhansi, 
1888, etc.) with the spirit of patriotism, and Nagendranath Gupta (1861— 
1940), before turning to short stories, wrote historical novels, the Parbatbasini 
(The Woman from the Hills, 1883) and the Amar Simha (1889). The most re- 


301 Bankim racanabali, II, Calcutta, 2nd ed., 1956, p. 190. 

302 J. C. Ghosh, BL, pp. 152-164. 

303 Sukumar Sen, HBL, p. 237. 

301 Cf., for instance, Rabindranath Thakur’s reminiscences in his Chelebela. 
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markable contributions to this field, however, were the novels by Ramescandra 
Datta (1848-1909), signing his English writings as R. C. Dutt. He was an im¬ 
portant personality of the period, President of the Indian National Congress 
and Professor of Indian History at the University of London. His four historical 
novels, fully deserving this denomination, form a tetralogy covering the century 
of the rule of Akbar, Shahjahan, Aurangzeb and Jahangir—hence their common 
title Satabarsa (One Hundred Years), the individual books being the Bangabi- 
jeta (The Conqueror of Bengal, 1874), the Madhabikankan (The MadhvI Wrist¬ 
let, 1877), the Maharastra jibanprabhat (Maharashtra’s Dawn of Life, 1878), 
and the Rajput jlbansandhya (The Sunset of the Rajputs’ Life, 1879). A true 
historian’s acumen is perceptible also in his two social novels, the Samsar 
(The Family, 1886) and the Samaj (The Society, 1894) revealing the author’s 
progressive views of social matters. 

Social and domestic novels were the domain of Taraknath Gangopadhyay 
(1845-1891 ) 306 a medical doctor by profession who knew the Bengali country¬ 
side and its problems intimately and made the best use of this knowledge in his 
famous Svarnalata (1873), 306 often referred to as the first realistic novel 
in Bengali. Its characters are full of life and some episodes read like fasci¬ 
nating short stories even nowadays. The book was a great success, having 
run to seven editions during the author’s lifetime, and was also dramatized 307 
and staged (1888). The other novels by Taraknath, the Lalita Saudamim 
(1882), the Harise bisad (1887) and the Adrsta (The Fate, 1892) were less suc¬ 
cessful. 

Whereas Damodar Mukhopadhyay (1853-1907) adapted foreign novels, such 
as the Bride of Lammermore by Walter Scott (Kamalkumari) and Wilkie Col¬ 
lins’ A Woman in White (Suklabasana sundarl), and “continued” Bankim- 
candra’s Kapalkundala (Mrnmayi, 1874) and the Durge&iandinI (Nababnan- 
dini ba Ayesa), replacing their tragic ends by happy ones, Rabindranath 
Thakur’s elder sister, Svarnakumari DebI (1855-1932) was more original in her 
numerous writings. With right Sukumar Sen calls her “the first all-round and 
accomplished literary woman of Bengal.” 308 She was a romantic in spirit and 
besides poems, plays and short stories wrote a number of social and historical 
novels, the best-known being the Snehalata (1892), from the milieu of the Cal¬ 
cutta middle class. 

Worth mentioning are two novels by Sibanath Sastri (1847-1919), the Meja- 
bau (The Younger Daughter-in-Law, 1879) and the Yugantar (Another Age, 
1895), with good portraits of women from orthodox families. The author is, 
however, more remembered for his excellent monograph, Ramtanu Lahiri o 


305 Bom in 1843, according to Aiokranjan Dasgupta and DebIprasad Bandyo- 
padhyay, BSR, p. 361. 

306 In English, The Brothers, by Edwabd Thompson, 1928; in Russian by K. A. 
Tikhomirova, Moscow 1958. 

307 By Amrtalal Basu, under the title Sarala. 

308 Suktjmab. Sen, HBL, p. 242. 
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tatkalin Bangasamaj (Ramtanu Lahiri and Bengali Society of His Time, 1904), 
“the first authentic historical scrutiny of the Renaissance of the 19th cen¬ 
tury.” 309 

Satirical genres of the first half of the century found their continuation in the 
writings of Indranath Bandyopadhyay (1849-1911), the editor of the satirical 
journal Pancananda patrika (founded in 1877) who wrote, under the pseudonym 
of Pamcu Thakur, satirical novels, i.e. the Kalpataru (The Wish-yielding Tree, 
1874) and the Ksudiram (1874); the latter was characterized by the author him¬ 
self as “gossip.” Of another kind were the satirical novels by Yogendracandra 
Basu (1854-1907), 310 the editor of the journal Bangabasi (founded in 1881). 
He was a defender of old traditions and a sworn enemy of everything modem 
and progressive which he ridiculed in his novels, i.e. the Madel bhagini (The 
Model Sister, 1886-8), the Cinibas caritamrta (The Nectar of the Life of Cinibas, 
1886), the Maharabaner atmakatha (The Autobiography of Ravana the Great, 
1888), and others. 

The most remarkable satirist of the period was Trailokyanath Mukhopadhyay 
(1847-1919) who used an original fairy-tale form for his witty comments on the 
contemporary society. His Kankabati (1892), Bhut o manus (Ghosts and Men, 
1896) and especially stories of Damaru (collected, in 1923, under the title of 
Damaru carita, the Life and Deeds of Damaru) combine humour with the 
emotionally effective atmosphere of fairy tales and reveal the author’s predilec¬ 
tion for Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland. 

The first Muslim novelist of distinction was Mir MaSarraph Hosen (1847- 
1912), the author of the widely-read Bisadsindhu (The Ocean of Grief, 1885-91), 
retelling the Muharram legend, and the novels Udasln pathiker maner katha 
(Thoughts of an Indifferent Traveller, 1890) and Gaji Miyar Bastani (1899). A 
unique achievement was also his twelve-volumes autobiography Amar jibani 
(My Life, 1907-10). 


303 Alokranjan Dasgupta and Debiprasad Bandyopadhyay, BSR, p. 339. 
310 Or 1905, according to Alokranjan etc., BSR. 



RABlNDRA-YUG OR THE EPOCH OF RABINDRANATH 

First Part 


For more than fifty years, the Bengali literary stage was dominated by the 
unique personality of Rabindranath Thakur 311 (or Tagore, as he spelled his 
name in English) whose all-round genius has had no rival in India, and very 
few in the world. Gurudeb (i.e. Divine Teacher), as he was affectionately and 
with admiration called by his countrymen, was a prolific poet, playwright and 
author of practically every prosaic genre, his Collected Works comprising two 
dozens of bulky volumes. He was a philosopher, 312 reformer, educationist, 
orator and commentator on the political development of his country. He even 
occupied himself with such fields as agricultural reforms and architecture. He 
was one of the most successful song-composers of modern India, an actor and 
an accomplished painter. There was hardly any province of cultural and public 
life of his time in which he left no traces. 

Since the very beginning of the modernization movement in Bengal, the 
members of the Thakur family played an important role in it. Rabindranath’s 
grandfather Dvarkanath 313 (usually called Prince Dvarkanath) was a personal 
friend and active supporter of Rammohan Ray, and the poet’s father Deben- 
dranath 314 one of the most outstanding personalities of the Brahmoist move- 


311 The monographs devoted to Rabindranath are too many to be enumerated 
here completely; in his Bibliography of Bengali Books on Rabindranath, appended 
to Prabhatkumar Mukhofadhyay’s Rabindra-jibani, Vol. 4 (Calcutta 1956), 
PulinbihXrI Sen listed almost 200 books; and their number grew immensely since 
then, especially around 1961, the year of the poet’s Centenary Celebrations. Some 
monographs will be quoted in the succeeding footnotes. Also translations of 
Rabindranath’s books, into practically all languages of the world, are very numerous 
and we shall have to refrain from quoting them. 

Some biographies are: H. Meyer-Beneey, Rabindranath Tagore (1921); E. 
Thompson, Rabindranath Tagore (1926; 1948); K. Rrifalani, Rabindranath 
Tagore (1962) (with a bibliography of his works in English); G. D. Khanolkar, The 
lute and the plough. A life of Rabindranath Tagore. Translated by Thomas Gay, 
Bombay 1963; see also M. Winternitz, Rabindranath Tagore, Religion und Welt¬ 
anschauung des Dichters (1936); Marjorie Sykes, Rabindranath Tagore, London 
1943 (Tagore as a man, a thinker, and a poet, written for the young student or 
general reader). 

A useful anthology is: Collected poems and plays of Rabindranath Tagore, 
London (Macmillan) 1962. 

312 S. Ch. Mitter, La pensee de Rabindranath Tagore, Paris 1930; V. S. Nara- 
vane, Rabindranath Tagore, A philosophical study, Allahabad n. d.; S. Radha- 
krishnan, The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, London 1918. 

313 Cf. Memoirs of Dwarkanath Tagore, Calcutta 1870. 

314 Yogescandra Bagai., Debendranath Thakur, Calcutta 1939; his Auto¬ 
biography (Atmajibani) was edited by Satiscandra Cakrabarti, 3r ed., Calcutta 
1927, and translated into English (The Autobiography of Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore) by Satyendranath Tagore and Indira Devi, Calcutta 1909; London 
1914. 
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ment and a religious philosopher. Among the thirteen brothers and sisters of 
Rabindranath, we have already mentioned the poet Dvijendranath and the 
novelist Svarnakumarl, but we might as well add the dramatist Jyotirindranath 
(1848-1925). 315 Also among the next generation, outstanding personalities 
appeared, such as the writers Balendranath (1870-1899) and Sudhlndranath 
(1869-1929) and the painters Gaganendranath and Abanlndranath (1871-1951), 
the latter being also the author of many successful books, especially for children. 

Rabindranath Thakur (1861-1941) was born and grew up in the family house 
of Jorasamko in Calcutta, one of the main cultural centres of the city, in a milieu 
full of poetry, music and incessant discussions. He had no regular school 
education, but received a better preparation for his career here than any school 
could have offered him. It is not surprising that he started writing early and 
even publishing his boyish attempts in the Bharatl, the journal run by the 
members of the family. It was here that appeared his technically remarkable 
imitations of mediaeval Vaisnava padas, Bhanusimher padabal! (Stanzas by 
Bhanusimha, 1877). Following the first sojourn in England, his first books of 
poetry came out, entitled Sandhya-sanglt (Evening Songs, 1881), Prabhat-sangit 
(Morning Songs, 1883) and Chabi o gan (Pictures and Songs, 1883). Influenced 
by the subjective lyricism of Biharllal CakrabartI, they were little more than a 
promise. Rabindranath himself briefly characterized them later on, in his 
reminiscences: 

“There was nothing of the solidity of the material world in those poems. 
Where could I derive the strength to grasp it when, since my boyhood, I had 
grown up out of touch with the outside world ?” 316 

It was the poetic collection Kari o komal (Sharps and Flats, 1887) which 
marked the opening of a new epoch in his literary creation, the epoch of the 
effort to stand as near to life as possible. The introductory poem Pran (Life) 
is also the prologue to this new period of Thakur’s literary activity: 

I do not want to die in the beautiful world, 

Amidst the people I want to live. 

In this sunny garden of blossoms 
I want to have my place in living hearts. 

Besides lyrics with themes taken from nature or themes of a contemplative 
character, there appear here strongly erotic verses, delightful observations from 
the world of children, miniature sketches, reflections on social contrasts, sensi¬ 
tive expressions of maternal love and three patriotic poems rousing the Bengalis 
from their dreams, giving them confidence in their own strength and calling 
them to take an active part in world affairs. 

The most positive new feature in Kari o komal, however, is Rabindranath’s 
new conception of the world and its affairs, a conception primitively dialectical 


316 Basantaktjmab Cattopadhyay, Jyotirindranather jibansmrti, Calcutta 1919. 
316 Jibansmrti (Reminiscences of My Life), Calcutta s. d., p. 165. 
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and evolutional. This element must be stressed because it is retained during the 
sixty years of the poet’s literary activity and is never lost sight of as are so many 
of his conceptions and ideas; on the contrary—it develops and accompanies his 
whole work. 

This evolutional aspect is one of the basic and most resistant elements in the 
complicated and ever-changing structure of Rabindranath’s conception of the 
world; later on it often helps him to overcome inner depressions and crises at 
moments of disappointment in the course of events in India and in the world, at 
moments of misunderstanding and bitterness. A firm faith in progress as the 
leading tendency of human history helps Rabindranath to see much more and in 
a clearer way than most of his contemporaries; and first of all it is the source 
of his ever young and ever reviving vital and creative energy which never leaves 
him to the end of his life. 

From Rabindranath’s reminiscences and from the testimony of his contem¬ 
poraries we are informed of his great love for the theatre. V. Lesny says that he 
even “for a time hesitated whether he should not devote himself exclusively 
to dramatic art, as he considered this form more eloquent than any other.” 317 
He wrote—not counting his dramatic dialogues—almost forty plays, and was 
also fond of acting, especially in his own dramas. And yet Rabindranath never 
became a real dramatist in the European sense of the word. His plays are mostly 
either overloaded with too many lyrics and long monologues and dialogues so 
that they leave little room for the development of the actual plot, or they are 
crammed with numerous episodes weakening the dramatic effect of the main plot. 
Even though to some of his dramas one cannot deny some tension and real 
dramatic conflicts, the treatment always reveals more the poet or the philoso¬ 
pher; and the result is dramas which from our point of view must be looked 
upon as study-plays. Let us remember also that he treated many of his themes 
first as novels or short stories and later rewrote them as dramas without chang¬ 
ing, in most cases, the structure of the original prosaic work in any substantial 
way. 318 

His first three dramatic attempts belong to this period—Prakrtir pratisodh 
(Nature’s Revenge, 1884), Raja o rani (The King and the Queen, 1889) and 
Bisarjan (Sacrifice, 1890). It is especially the latter, a theatrical transcript of 
the novel Rajarsi (The Saint-King, 1887) which deserves more attention for its 
positive and, for its time, rather bold central idea which is the fight against 
absurd, inhuman and demagogic religious orthodoxy. The drama has consider¬ 
able defects 319 —not only as regards the contents but also in the form; the free 
verse of the play is rather a transcript of prose into shorter lines, the characters 


317 Y. Lbsn-v, RTPW, p. 71. 

318 E.g. the novel Bau-thakuranir hat and the dramas Prayascitta and Paritran, 
the novel Rajarsi and the drama Bisarjjan, the short story Seser ratri and the play 
Grhaprabos, the short story Karmaphal and the drama Sodh-bodh, the short story 
Ekta asjarho galpa and the play Taser dos. 

319 E. Thompson, RTPD, pp. 98-9. 
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of the figures are not portrayed in detail, the unity of action is disturbed by the 
unorganically interpolated episode of the queen’s hatred towards a king’s 
proteg6, etc. But the basic anti-orthodox tendency of the play must be appreci¬ 
ated ; the author reveals here the basest methods of the ambitious high priest 
who shrinks neither from a complot against the king’s life nor from manipula¬ 
tions with the statue of the goddess whom he shows to those present with her 
back turned to frighten them and to stir up feelings against the sovereign. In 
many verses of the drama there is to be felt the deep disgust of the poet for the 
monstrous distortion and misuse of religion for the personal profit of one man. 

Rabindranath’s rejection of religious reaction is one of the forms of his rejec¬ 
tion of everything which is already obsolete, which does not suit the new life and 
its demands and which hinders man’s advance. India at that time required 
radical changes not only in its backward economy but also in its social organi¬ 
zation ; and naturally it was necessary to throw out the rubbish of superstitions 
and prejudices, decayed but obstinately maintaining themselves, artificially 
bolstered up by the Hindu orthodoxy. 

With the problem of the conflict of the modern with the backward, the living 
with the dying and the dead, Rabindranath occupied himself in the important 
article Nutan o puratan (The New and the Old) written in 1891. 320 It is a sharp 
criticism of the empty shell of Hindu traditionalism and conservatism, with 
its demagogic phrases about the past glory of India refusing, or even forbidding, 
an active participation in contemporaneous life. Rabindranath sees the impos¬ 
sibility of this state of affairs continuing in India and compares it to an old, 
decayed town; on its old foundation it is impossible to build modern factories. 
The waves of life beat mercilessly and importunately on its old walls. Any 
attempt to defend these by pointing to the perfection of the ancestors—which, 
in any case, was far from being so ideal as the pundits say—would be vain; it is 
necessary to live, to keep pace with life: 

“Remember that in the world your destruction will begin exactly when 
you stop. For only you will stop and nobody else. If you cannot keep pace 
with the world’s tide, it will break over you with all its strength and you will be 
completely battered and bent, or be overtaken gradually by time’s stream till 
you sink to the bottom. Go ahead without respite and live your life, or lie in 
repose and be damned—such is the law of the world.” 321 

But it is not such a simple thing to keep abreast of life. 

“In the present time the situation is such that we have indeed cut our tresses 
and nails, that we have stepped out into the world and even begun to mix with 
‘the people of society,’ but we have not been able to change our way of thinking.” 322 

And this is necessary—to replace the old way of thinking and doing by the new, 
to roll away everything that is lying like a stone on the forward path. 

320 Published in the collection Svades (The Homeland) in 1908. 

321 SvadeS, Calcutta 1944, p. 11. 

322 Ibid., p. 12. 
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In 1890 Rabindranath published his poetic work from 1887-90 under the 
title ManasI (The Heart’s Desire). E. Thompson considers this collection to be 
the poet’s first mature poetic work: “The prevailing note of the book is quiet 
certainty; it marks his definite attainment of maturity. He will never cease 
from experiment in the attempts to enlarge his own range and that of his tongue. 
But after Manas! he is master of a sure style.” 323 

Thematically the Manas! links up almost directly with his previous poetry 
and on the whole it does not deviate from the scope of development indicated in 
the Kari o komal. It shows already that the poet lives in the centre of the 
problems of his time and even reacts immediately to some events happening 
around him. 324 He pays more and more attention to social problems and dwells 
especially upon the sad lot of Indian women. In this respect one of the most 
remarkable poems of the collection is the Nababanga-dampat! (A Newly Wed¬ 
ded Bengali Couple) which is directed against child-marriages. It is a dialogue 
between an adult man and his “wife”—a little girl who cannot understand her 
new condition, cries for her nurse and wants to play with dolls. 

And once again, still more urgently and violently, Rabindranath calls upon 
his countrymen to leave paper-patriotism and take seriously to active and 
effective work for their country and its welfare; and he asks the poets to turn 
their faces towards life because the proper place of a poet is not in solitude but 
“amidst the dust of life’s turmoil.” 

On the other hand, we find in the ManasI also poems of smaller artistic and 
ideological value. More than once there is a note out of harmony with all those 
duties of a poet laid down by Rabindranath himself, more than once he reacts 
to his dissatisfaction at the reality around him with a cry of desire for solitude. 
From his letter to his friend, Pramatha Caudhurl, dated the 29th of January 
1898, we see that Rabindranath also realized this contradiction in himself. 
In this letter, written on the basis of a discussion about the ManasI, he says: 

“. . . Now it seems to me that in myself there are two contradictory and 
warring forces. The first calls me always to rest and complete passivity, the 
second does not let me rest at all. European activeness impinges ceaselessly on 
my calm Indian nature—hence on one side pain, on the other apathy; on one 
side poetry, on the other philosophy; on one side love of my country, on the other 
ridicule of patriotism; on one side attraction to activity, on the other to con¬ 
templation. And the result—impotence and indifference.” 325 

Of great importance for the further development of Rabindranath, both the 
man and the poet, was his long sojourn in the Bengali countryside, from January 
1891, when he took over the management of the family estates in Silaidah, on 


323 E. Thompson, RTPD, p. 73. 

321 So in Sindhutaranga (Seawaves) he described the tragedy of eight hundred 
pilgrims drowned in a storm which overtook their ship on its way to Puri in 1887; 
in Dharmapraear (The Preacher) he condemned “the holy protectors of Hinduism” 
who attacked a preacher of the Salvation Army and beat him to death, etc. 

325 ManasI, Calcutta 1946, p. 237. 
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the river Padma, and in Patisar, in the district of Rajsahi. Here he made the 
acquaintance of the village—this time no longer only as a poet sensitively 
perceptive of the beauties of nature, hut also as a landlord taking his position 
and responsibilities seriously, endeavouring to grasp the situation of the village 
people and looking for a way to vault the deep social abyss between them and 
himself. Sudhir Sen quotes Rabindranath’s own words: 

“Many years later, referring to these early experiences of village life, Tagore 
told us: The people ‘used to come to me with their joys and sorrows, their claims 
and complaints. All this enabled me to form a true picture of villages. The outward 
appearance with rivers and wide plains, rice fields and huts nestling in the shelter 
of trees became familiar to me as also the inner story of rural life. The sufferings 
of the people became more and more intertwined with my daily work.’” 326 

The most immediate, and most remarkable, response of Rabindranath to this 
new experience was his short stories which he wrote from 1891 at almost regular 
monthly intervals—at first for the literary journal Sadhana whose co-editor 
and later chief editor he was. But he did not cease to write short stories even 
after 1895 when the journal was stopped, and so by 1903 his output of short 
stories had reached the respectable number of sixty-seven shorter or longer 
works. 327 

V. Lesny has a very high opinion of Rabindranath’s short stories, the first 
true specimens of this genre ever written in Bengali: “These stories were a 
revolutionary event in the world of Bengali literature; apart from certain 
lyrical poems they are Tagore’s finest works. They are an ornament to Bengali 
literature and will always remain a rich contribution to world literature.” 328 
V. Lesny also comes nearest to grasping their main quality when he rightly 
contrasts them with Kipling’s prose: “. . . whereas Kipling, in his Indian tales, 
emphasizes the unusual and remarkable, Tagore’s stories depict the everyday, 
natural course of Indian life. The theme of the stories is usually taken from 
present-day family life in a town or a Bengali village, which he knew thoroughly, 
and at this period observed from close quarters.” 329 

The presentation of Rabindranath’s short stories is in most cases realistic, 
especially in that they often treat of the typical problems of contemporary 
Indian life and that they often illuminate and condemn many wants and 
defects in Bengali society. He consciously seeks such subjects, studies characters 
and situations that are typical of their milieu and pillories everything deser¬ 
ving condemnation. 

Frequently he expresses his deep disagreement with the position of women 
in India, especially with the barbarian custom of child-marriage and the cruel 
orthodox prejudices which make of marriage a mere financial transaction or 

328 Sudhir Sen, Rabindranath Tagore on Rural Reconstruction. Calcutta 1943, 
p. 8. 

327 Cf. Peamathanath Bisi, Rabindranather chotagalpa. Calcutta 1954, pp. 23-7. 

328 Y. LesnY, RTPW, p. 95. 

329 Ibid., p. 89. 
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a matter of social and religious prestige in which the parents have the main 
say without leaving any place for human feelings. 330 Thus in the Denapaona 
(The Debt) the poet tells the story of the daughter of a poor father; she has 
been married into a rich family where she is always insulted and misused by her 
mother-in-law, because her father was not able to pay the full dowry; at last 
the daughter dies, tormented to death by troubles and hostile surroundings, 
and her mother-in-law callously sets about looking for a new bride with a big 
dowry for her son. The poor heroine of the story Subha is married by her 
parents without her bridegroom being informed that she was bom dumb. The 
Khata (The Notebook) is a strong condemnation of child-marriages. In the 
Subhadrsti (A Lucky Look) Rabindranath comments with irony on the Hindu 
custom which does not allow a man to see the face of his future wife before the 
wedding—a motif on which he later based the central plot of the long novel 
Naukadubi (The Wreck). A strong impression is left on the reader by the Jibita 
o mrta (The Living and the Dead), a story of a widow for whom there is no 
other way out than death, because society and its prejudices do not give her 
any possibility to live. 

In these and many other stories, Rabindranath contrasts petrified, inhuman 
customs, superstitions and prejudices with living people, men and especially 
women with a rich world of feelings, describes their suffering in the conflict 
with their environment, and even when he lets them perish in the vain straggle 
or relapse into passive resignation he does so only to stress the monstrosity 
of the old order with its indifference to human fate. He lets them not perish 
everytime, however—he is also able to point the way out of this labyrinth of 
inhumanity, a bold and radical way, as in the Tyag (Desertion): Hemanta, a 
Brahmin’s son, is married to a casteless girl by a trick; when the truth is 
discovered and his father orders him to dismiss his wife, his common sense and 
warm feelings conquer old prejudices; he refuses to drive away the wife who is 
guilty of no crime and is ready to give up his own caste and home. 

If we look for a unifying idea in Rabindranath’s short stories from 1891-1903, 
it is perhaps best expressed by the term humanism, as far as we take it to denote 
the feeling of sympathy for every suffering and oppressed human being and the 
feeling of anger and hatred towards everything which makes man suffer. This 
is why so many short stories by Rabindranath have Indian women as their 
heroines—because he saw around him the sufferings of so many unhappy and 
tragic victims of existing prejudices and bias against their greater freedom in 
life and society. 

Rabindranath was certainly much more successful in his short stories than 
in his early novels, the semi-historical romances Bau-thakuranlr hat (The 
Bride-Queen’s Market, 1881) and Rajarsi (The Saint-King, 1887) and his first 
social novels Cokher bali (Eyesore, 1901) and Naukadubi (The Wreck, 1903). 


330 Bimanbehari Majumdab, Heroines of Tagore. A study in the transformation 
of Indian society 1875-1941, Calcutta 1968. 
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Very brusquely, but not unjustly, E. Thompson classified the last two of them 
as “incredibly bad.” 331 Worthy of more attention is his verse-drama Citrangada 
(1891) dealing with the proper substance of love between man and woman, with 
the question of the substance and function of marriage. It is based on the old 
episode from the Mahabharata (1,207 ff.) about the daughter of Citravahana, 
the king, and the hero Arjuna. Rabindranath, however, took over little more 
than the chief figures of the original epic narrative and quite freely worked up 
the undogmatic story into a drama of poetic maturity and conscious tendency. 
In its final dialogues, he summed up his ideal of a wife which was very close to 
the Western democratic ideal at the time of the fight for women’s emancipation. 
Moreover in the Bengali original the drama is written in masterly free verse, 
enchanting for its easy flow and euphony which are completely lacking in the 
poet’s own prosaic and much abbreviated English translation. 332 

Rabindranath’s crop of poetry from 1891-93 was published in the collection 
Sonar tari (The Golden Boat, 1893) which has been much discussed by literary 
critics and historians. On the one hand, it no doubt suffers from the poet’s 
intense preoccupation with himself, “the writer’s obsession with his own 
destiny,” 333 on the other, however, it contains a number of beautiful emotional 
pictures and love songs in which Rabindranath struck the note which he was to 
sing, later on, in his best poetry and which, perhaps more than any other, made 
him the true national poet of Bengal; it is his songs, full of exquisite beauty 
and word music, delightful in simple poetic style and masterly choice of 
images. They are not yet many, in this book, however. For other poems, 
reflective in contents, Rabindranath no less fortunately chose longer and 
metrically more free verse, not obstructing the poet in the process of expanding 
his ideas. In these poems his poetic comparisons tend towards parables and 
his metaphors towards symbolism, sometimes making the contents more 
difficult to understand. 

Rabindranath’s preoccupation with himself is inseparably finked with a 
feeling of loneliness which drives the poet to seek conversation with nature 
rather than with human beings. This feeling remains with him in the succeeding 
period and provides the main impulse to the rise of the conception of jlbandebatd, 
the personal deity, in his next collection Citra (The Medley, 1895). Within the 
framework of the development of the poet’s religious thought, however, this 
conception was but a short-lived episode, to be soon “lost in his strong religious 
experience and absorbed into his general system of thought.” 334 

In 1896, his Caitali (Late Harvest) appeared, a collection of seventy-nine 
poems, mostly of fourteen fines; we mention these numbers because they speak 
for Rabindranath’s wonderful poetic fertility, for the composition of the first 
and the last poem of the book are separated by little more than four months. 

831 E. Thompson, RTPD, p. 202. 

832 Chitra, 1914. 

333 e Thompson, RTPD, p. 111. 

334 Ibid., p. 111. 
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The quatrain Tattvajnanhln (Unphilosophical) may be considered to be the 
motto of the whole collection: 

Let anybody who likes it with closed eyes 

Meditate whether our world is real or an illusion. 

I prefer with thirsty eyes in day’s light 

To look round me at the world. 

And the poet was looking attentively at the world from his house-boat on the 
river where most of these poems were written. He observed the beauties of 
nature as well as the simple inhabitants of the country and thought of their lot. 
He draws a realistic picture, full of love, of a Hindustani labourer’s daughter 
who has to take care of the household and her little brother; he describes a boy 
with a bullock and a girl with a puppy; he reflects, at the sight of a simple 
peasant passing unnoticed, what an interest the world would take in him if he 
suddenly appeared there some centuries later. All these pictures which introduce 
the country people into modern Bengali poetry are imbued with the warmth 
of the poet’s sympathy and his deep humanism. One can literally see how 
man who stands in Rabindranath’s first poems somewhere on the far horizon 
comes step by step into the centre of his interest and his creative conceptions. 

After 1897 the quiet development of the poet and his work during his sojourn 
in the countryside was disturbed, to a certain degree, by the political events 
of that time and the changed political atmosphere, marked by a growing 
tension between the British and the Indian nationalist movement. We find 
their echo in nearly all Rabindranath’s subsequent collections, beginning with 
the Kalpana (The Dreams) which contains poems from 1897-99. 

Patriotic poetry was no novelty in Rabindranath’s work. In the Kalpana, 
however, a new, anti-British note is to be heard. His previous poems of this 
genre had rather a didactic, educative tendency; their aim was the human 
improvement of the members of the Bengali nation and the raising of their 
self-reliance and national pride. Now Rabindranath went farther; although 
here, too, he considered it his national and poetic duty to criticize the weak¬ 
nesses and shortcomings of the Bengalis, he attacked first of all servility towards 
the British, blind imitation of their way of life and attempts to curry favour 
and gain honours. He looked upon such behaviour as a manifestation of 
unworthy self-humiliation, especially because he was no longer willing to 
accept the imperious attitude on the British part and servile subservience and 
devotedness on the other part. And so he apostrophed his country in the 
concluding lines of the poem Bhiksayam naiva naiva ca (Never to beg!): 

He who doesn’t honour you, who looks down on you, Mother, 

Cannot honour me! 

Patriotic poems constitute, however, only a part of the Kalpana. Otherwise 
the collection develops and deepens the tones heard in Rabindranath’s previous 
books of poetry, especially religious reflections and songs of love. Some of the 
latter the poet translated into English in the book entitled The Gardener 
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(published for the first time in 1914) which became so popular in the Western 
world. But this English version can hardly be called a translation; it reproduces 
the thought-content of the poems, but in the form of free prose lacking com¬ 
pletely the beauty of expression, rhythm and euphony of the original; Thompson 
rightly observed that “not one of his books has been more travestied in ‘trans¬ 
lation.’” 335 

One of the most positive qualities of Rabindranath’s poetic creation at the 
end of the 19th and especially in the first years of the 20th century is a living 
optimism, an ability to delight even in the most simple gifts of life, to perceive 
the beauties of the world and to interpret them to his readers. In one of his 
witty epigrams a whole collection of which he published in 1899 under the 
title Kanika (Trifles) he declared: 

When you shed tears over sunset in the night, 

The sun will not return—you only lose the stars. 

And in his next work Ksanika (Flying), published in 1900, he gave clear proof 
that he was far from “shedding tears over sunset.” 

The Ksanika is an excellent collection of poems of considerable maturity 
reflecting the poet’s love of life and men—in this respect one of Rabindranath’s 
best books. In it he praises the beauties of nature, sings his happiness and 
sorrows of love, paints in vivid colours pictures of women at the ghat, of 
playing children and the noisy market where he notices a sad girl without a 
singl e penny to spend. And out of all these beauties and living impressions 
there arises in him a feeling of joyful happiness at the fact that he is alive and 
taking part in life together with other people. He does not envy Kalidasa his 
glory because 

“my heart dances in me suddenly / when I think of this wonder— / Kalidasa 
has been dead for a long time / and me—I am living.” 

It was not only the logical conclusion drawn from a consistent assertion of 
the claim that poets should write “like simple people speak—in simple prose,” 336 
but also a bold novelty in Bengali literature that Rabindranath should use in 
this period colloquial Bengali, the so-called calit bhasa, in his poems. E. Thomp¬ 
son quotes the poet’s words: 

“In Kshanika, I first found my language ... I first realised the beauty and 
music of colloquial speech. That gave me an extraordinary sense of joy and 
power . . ,” 337 

The introduction of the colloquial language into poetry was not Rabindra¬ 
nath’s only service to his mother tongue. He always took a great interest in the 
theory of language; after 1891 he wrote a number of articles on Bengali which 
were then published under the title Sabdatattva (The Theory of the Word) 


335 Ibid., p. 160. 

336 Ksanika, Calcutta 1945, p. 87. 

337 Thompson, RTPD, p. 182. 
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and which contained “some fundamental discoveries in the phonology of the 
modem Bengali language.” 338 Also another fact must he mentioned in this 
connection: Rabindranath was the first to introduce a native Indian language 
as an official language into Congress, all of whose meetings had been conducted 
exclusively in English up to 1905. In this year, at the session of the Bengali 
branch of Congress, Rabindranath delivered his Presidential Address in Bengali. 

Patriotism, which was coming to occupy an increasingly important place in 
his literary creation, was also the main inspiration of his epic collection Katha 
(Stories) published in 1900 and, later on, along with some of Rabindranath’s 
older epic poems under the title Katha o kahinl (Stories and Narratives). In 
the Katha Rabindranath re-elaborated older Indian subjects, viz. Buddhist 
legends, Marathi and Rajasthani ballads and Vishnuist narratives; the book 
was characterized by a Bengali critic as “a text-book of nationalism for so many 
of us in our youth.” 339 

In a still deeper way he expressed his nationalist feelings in the lyrical 
collection Naibedya (Sacrifice) from 1901. In these hundred poems, we can 
see that Rabindranath’s effort to achieve a synthesis of religious faith with the 
desire to take an active share in life, of his faith in God and love for people 
and his country is accomplished. V. Lesny called the reflection of this process 
in the poet’s creation the spiritualization of his poetry; 340 we would prefer in 
this case to stress more the approach of the religious conception to life. For 
Rabindranath had written much spiritual poetry before the Naibedya, but 
here he systematically brings it into relation with reality. His God is no longer 
an unattainable being high above the clouds or a personal jibandebata; he 
resides 

“in every sorrow, in every happiness, in every house, / in all minds, in all hearts, 
in every effort.” 

He reveals to the poet that he was able to come into his soul only because its 
doors had been opened to the whole world: 

If you had shut the door, if you had called to me from behind it, 

How could I have reached the inside of your soul ? 

The poet is resolved to fight for his God against all the bigots who 

“despise humanity / and are only pretending to act as your intercessors,” who 
“have botched the work by senseless rules / and beaten reason to death in the 
prison of the dastras.” 

His faith gives him courage to live without fear of death and to struggle for 
truth and justice—first and foremost in his own country. 


338 Stjkumab Sen, HBL, p. 317. 

339 Stjubata Bandyopadhyay, Ganatantrer kabi Rabindranath. Paricay 1950, 
pp. 56-7. 

340 V. Lesn^, RTPW, p. 115. 
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“You are, my Master, in this shamed country,” says the poet and rises to its 
defence against all who “without shame / would like to drown right in a flood 
of power in an immense injustice, / in the name of love for their nation.” 

He does not include only India—with anxiety he observes the growing ag¬ 
gressiveness of imperialism at the turn of the century all over the world, and 
again and again he condemns in hot words its greediness which is sharpening 
its weapons to bathe the world in blood. 

The rest of Rabindianath’s poetic creation up to 1905 did not reach the level 
and significance of the Naibedya. There appeared in 1903 the Utsarga (Dedica¬ 
tions), a collection of poetic prologues to the single volumes for a new collective 
edition; the book Smaran (Memories, 1903), poetic reminiscences dedicated 
to the memory of the poet’s wife, who died towards the end of 1902; the fiisu 
(The Child, 1903), mostly based on charming childish ideas and developing the 
conceptions of the lively fancy of a child; and the Kheya (Crossing, 1906) in 
which the loss of not only his wife, hut also his daughter Renuka and his father 
Debendranath was reflected; the colour of the poetry is more melancholic, the 
poems lack the vital optimism and sense of reality which distinguished, for 
instance, the Naibedya. 

In October 1905, the British carried out the division of Bengal into a western 
Hindu and an eastern Muslim part, in order to smash the united nationalist 
movement at its focal centre. This act was immediately followed by a real 
storm of resistance throughout Bengal. Its first expressions were inseparably 
connected with the name of Rabindranath. It was he who gave the impulse to 
observe the 16th of October, the day of the division, as a national Day of Hindu- 
Muslim Unity. Ho stood directly at the head of the nationalist movement in 
Calcutta, organized meetings and demonstrations and, in the very centre of tho 
turmoil of political struggle, he composed his nationalist songs appealing to his 
compatriots for the unity of the whole nation and active resistance to the 
British rule. One of the most frequent motifs of this poetry, continuing and 
deepening in this way his previous lyrics, was the stress on courage—courage 
to live, to go ahead and to fight against injustice in every form. Again and again 
Rabindranath emphasized the moral superiority of the oppressed over the 
oppressors and on it he based his firm belief in the future and an unshakable 
certainty in the victorious outcome of the fight: 

Do never lose courage, the Master is watching over us— 

The more they will crush the right, the more their flag will fall into dust, 

Their flag will fall into dust. 

With enthusiasm Rabindranath took part also in the realization of another 
main point of Congress’s new programme, viz. national education. He was no 
beginner in this respect; he had already paid much attention to both tho 
theoretic and practical problems of education. In 1901, he founded in Santini- 
ketan a school—an dsram, as he called it—where he tried to blend the old 
traditions of Indian education with the achievements of modern Western 
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science. He encouraged independent thinking in children, trained their skill 
by means of games and easy manual work and brought them up to love nature, 
their country and God. The school of Santiniketan, where even co-education 
was introduced later on, was at the time in India a remarkable and pioneering 
school, the more so as, in Santiniketan Rabindranath practically abolished all 
restrictions and barriers of caste. In the first decade of our century, he dwelt 
also very much upon theoretic questions of education; he wrote articles on the 
problems connected with it and on its spread and propagated his ideas in the 
Bengali Association of National Education (Jatiya kiksa parisad), which owed 
a great debt to him. 341 

Rabindranath, however, was even at those times when he took an active part 
in the nationalist movement, also its critic—a critic of its shortcomings and 
especially of its neglect of the social problems of India, which in his opinion had 
always to take precedence of national questions. He developed his ideas in 
his Presidential Address when Congress was in session at Patna in 1907; he 
developed them once more and still more cogently in his important article Sa- 
dupay (The Right Method, 1908). 342 As the main task he laid down closer con¬ 
tact of the nationalists with the people through systematic work for the people. 

The mere fact that Rabindranath, at a time when the Indian nationalist 
movement was still dissociated from the masses, directed attention to social 
problems and called for their solution was a proof of his progressive position 
in the nationalist camp. And in his literary creation he showed that in other 
respects, too, he was in advance of most of his contemporaries. In Gora, 
perhaps his best novel, which he published from 1907 as a serial in the magazine 
Prabasi and, in 1910, as a book, he dealt with the present religious life of India, 
with modem Hinduism and its problems. 

The hero of the novel is Gaurmohan, nicknamed Gora (“White”); he is a son of 
Irish parents; his father was killed in the Sepoy Mutiny and his mother died at his 
birth. Anandamayi, the wife of Krsnadayal, took charge of Gora and brought him 
up as her own child. She hid his origin from him and Gora became an ardent 
Hindu, a model of orthodoxy. He leads a group of young men who aim at purifying 
the old Hindu faith. His best friend, Binay, is also one of them till he is led to 
forsake this path by his love for Lalita, the daughter of Pare^, a member of the 
Brahmasamaj. This religious group, whose goal is a modern Hinduism without 
any orthodox prejudices and survivals, stands in implacable opposition to the 
adherents of the old faith; Binay, who would like to marry Lalita, finds himself 
between two hostile camps. He breaks with the orthodox Hindus and with 
Gora, but he is not accepted into the Brahmasamaj from which Pare£, too noble 
and tolerant for any sect, is driven out. On the other hand Sucarita, the foster¬ 
daughter of Pares, is won for Gora’s faith through her love for him. However, 


341 Rabindranath Tagore. Pioneer in education. Essays and exchanges between 
Rabindranath Tagore and L. K. Elmhurst, London 1961; H. B. Mukhekjee, 
Education for fulness. A study of the educational thought and experiment of R. 
Tagore (1962); R. S. Manx, Educational ideas and ideals of Gandhi and Tagore 
( 2 1964); K. Gopal, Social thought of R. Tagore, Meerut 1974. 

342 Published in the collection Samuha. Calcutta 1928, pp. 110-123. 
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Gora does not remain the leader of orthodox youth; his experiences in the 
country where he sees clearly the untenability of Hindu caste barriers and regula¬ 
tions lead him step by step to a freer faith not hidebound by sectarianism. When 
Krfjnadayal, on his death-bed, at last reveals to him the secret of his origin, Gora 
welcomes this as a liberation from the chains with which he felt himself bound. 

This is the central plot of the novel which is supplemented with a number of 
episodes and often interwoven with over-long discussions on religious questions. 
The way in which the conflict between orthodox Hinduism and Brahmoism 
was solved in Gora throws light on Rabindranath’s conception of religious 
problems in modern Hindu India. He rejected orthodoxy because of its narrow¬ 
minded anxiety to preserve religious precepts creating a real caste-barrier 
between the members of higher and lower classes; he rejected, however, also 
the Brahmasamajists because of their neglect of the people and their sectarian¬ 
ism. He looked for a new way—for a free, humane and humanistic religion, no 
church or sect, but faith in God which would not put obstacles in the way of 
positive, democratic relations between people of all castes, classes and religions. 

Therefore the most positive personage of the novel from the beginning to the 
end is Anandamayi, the mother—a “free-thinker” condemned by both sides; 
her purely motherly humanism does not allow her to ignore anybody only 
because he was born a member of a lower caste. Even PareS—though certainly 
a noble man—cannot win the affection of the reader to the same extent as the 
firm Anandamayi because of his weak and mild character. In her Rabindranath 
painted his ideal of a modern Indian wife. Her opposites are Haran, the leader 
of the Brahmasamaj, and Abinas, the bigoted admirer of Gora, both of them 
portrayed with such convincing realism that they must repel the reader by 
their idiocy and narrow sectarian bias. It is no coincidence that in them 
Rabindranath introduced representatives of both the hostile Hindu camps; it 
only reveals his internal disagreement with both sides. And let us not forget 
that Rabindranath was Secretary of the Brahmasamaj till 1911; the novel Gora 
is an embodiment of the ideas for which he dissociated himself from this 
religious body. 

Once again, Rabindranath returned to the religious problems of India and 
the social evils maintained and veiled by them, in his next work, the drama 
Acalayatan (Unmovable, 1911). 

The scene of this play is the town Acalayatan; it is a stronghold of theocracy in 
which an Indian reader can easily recognize a caricature of orthodox Hinduism. 
Its leaders have surrounded their town with hermetically sealed walls, enclosed 
within them their followers Sthabiraks as well as the untouchable Darbhaks, thus 
preventing any communication with the “pagan” ^onapamsus, the working 
peasants and craftsmen who live outside the walls of the town. The priests con¬ 
trol the town by means of religious rules, prohibitions and restrictions codified in 
sacred scriptures that are known to nobody else. They punish severely the smallest 
infringement and condemn the boy Subhadra who dared, in spite of a strict 
prohibition, to open a window in Acalayatan and let in the “dangerous” fresh air, 
to a cruel penance which is practically equivalent to a death sentence. This is the 
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last drop making the full cup of inhumanity overflow. The good Guru who left the 
town many years ago, leads the !§onapamsus and orders them to destroy the walls 
and to build up a new and better town on the ruins. 

There is no doubt that in this symbolic play the walls of Acalayatan are a 
building of religious narrow-mindedness and thraldom which has to be destroyed 
so that in its place a new structure can be erected—a religion free, living, not 
hindering the growth of man and his personality, offering protection and support 
neither to bad individuals—-a violent king or an inhuman priest—nor to a 
system of terror and peril of life. 

Rabindranath wrote his drama almost at the same time as the poetry of one 
of his most famous collections, the Gltanjali, which was published in 1910. We 
are speaking, of course, about the original Bengali collection of this name 
because the English book of Rabindranath’s spiritual poetry published under 
the title of Gitanjali is not identical with the Bengali Gltanjali. 

The latter is a collection of predominantly spiritual poetry and represents, 
in this respect, the culmination of Rabindranath’s religious creation both in 
subject and form. Thematically it links up directly with the Naibedya and 
formulates the poet’s clearly crystallized conception of life permeated by the 
ubiquitous presence of God which does not want to lead man away from reality 
or enable him to throw off responsibility for his worldly life and the fate of his 
fellows. As to the form, the poet knows how to make the most of the song- 
structure which, in this period of his creation, pushed all other poetic forms into 
the background. And it must be said that Rabindranath chose this form very 
fortunately—he could hardly have found a more suitable expression for his 
spiritual lyrics, in most cases not meditative or even apologetic, but purely 
sensitive and highly emotional. 

We shall not dwell at length on other books written by Rabindranath in that 
period—the drama Saradotsab (The Autumn Festival, 1908), singing the 
praises of nature and its freedom, the Prayagcitta (The Penance, 1909), a 
dramatization of his first semi-historical novel, and the symbolic plays Raja 
(The King, 1910) and Dakghar (The Post-Office, 1912); none of them occupies 
an important place in his writings. 

In 1912-13 Rabindranath translated, with considerable freedom, specimens 
of his poetry into English. He compiled a small anthology of his spiritual lyrics 
(mainly from the books Naibedya, Kheya and Gltanjali) which was published 
in London in 1913 under the title “Gitanjali. Song Offerings” and met with an 
immediate and tremendous response both in Europe and in America. At the 
same time the poet made a trip to the United States and Europe and lectured 
on his religio-philosophical ideas to Western audiences. Thus it was that the 
West became acquainted with Rabindranath as a thinker and a poet of spiritual 
lyrics without having information on his most valuable literary work, without 
knowing anything about the really positive and progressive trends of his 
creation, his fight against the social and cultural backwardness of the Bengali 
society, his patriotic enthusiasm and resistance to the British colonial rule in 
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India. This circumstance made it impossible for the world to form a proper 
judgement of Rabindranath’s work because it was and still is mainly dependent 
on English versions of his works as almost the only source of acquaintance with 
his creative production. And Rabindranath, in truth, at first even confirmed 
this “public opinion” by translating into English especially works of a type 
similar to those contained in the English Gitanjali—because he saw what an 
enthusiastic welcome it met with in West. 313 It was, indeed, especially for this 
collection that, in November 1913, he was awarded the Nobel Prize as the first 
member of an Asiatic nation—the highest acknowledgement a writer was then 
able to get—and became at once a poet of world fame. 

Before proceeding to describe Rabindranath’s writings, in what appears 
to be the second phase of his literary career, let us survey in short the most 
important works contributed, in the same period, by his contemporaries. They 
were conspicuously few, both in prose and poetry; it was only in the dramatic 
genre that other authors were able to occupy a place more important than 
Rabindranath. 

Musical plays, historical and semi-historical pieces imbued with the feeling 
of patriotism, romances, farces and domestic plays continued to attract the 
audiences as well as the attention of playwrights, among whom Giriscandra 
Ghos (1844—1911) 344 excelled and for a relatively long time was setting the tune. 
He was a true theater-man, a good actor and an experienced producer, connected 
with many professional stages in Calcutta. As a prolific writer, “equally adept 
in drawing tears and laughter,” 345 he left practically no dramatic form untried; 
he oven dramatized Bankimcandra’s novels, Madhusudan’s Meghnadbadh and 
Nablncandra’s Palaslr yuddha. Among his original contributions, mythological 
plays with songs, such as the Rabanbadh (The Killing of Ravana, 1881), the 
Sltaharan (1882) and many others, won the heart of the audiences both by their 
traditional subjects and their unambitious form. He wrote even stage-bio¬ 
graphies of great personalities of Indian religious history (e.g. Buddhadeb- 
carita, 1887) and paid his tribute to the movement for social reforms in plays 
on contemporary themes—Praphulla (1889), Balidan (The Sacrifice, 1905), 
Sasti ki santi (Punishment or Peace, 1908) etc. In his later plays, patriotism 
prevailed, in accord with the growth of the nationalist movement. 

Humour and satire were the main tone in numerous plays by Amrtalal 
Basu (1853-1929) 316 who turned Moliere’s Harpagon into a Bengali miser, in 
his Krpaner dhan (The Miser’s Wealth, 1900). Among his plays, also mytholog¬ 
ical and romantic dramas appeared (e.g. Hirakcurna, The Diamond Dust, 1875), 
but it was his social farces and satires which were responsible for his great 
popularity. In many of them, however, social conservatism and narrow middle- 

313 J. C. Ghosh, BL, pp. 169-70. 

311 Selections from the Writings of Girish Chunder Ghose, ed. by Manmatkanath 
Ghosh, Calcutta 1912. 
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class bias against novelties and reforms found expression, as in the Bibaha 
bibhrat (Marriage Confusion, 1884), the Sammati samkat (The Dilemma, 1891), 
the Tajjabbyapar (A Marvellous Affair, 1891) or the Kalapani (The Ocean, 1893). 
In this respect, his later farces, e.g. the AdarSa bandhu (The Ideal Friend, 
1900) or the Nabayauban (The Early Youth, 1914) were much better. 

An interesting personality was Dvijendralal Ray (1863-1913) who studied 
in England and was a Government official. His earlier plays, such as the Sita 
(1902), were written in verse; later he discovered the larger potentialities of 
prose dialogues interspersed with songs. His favourite subjects were those culled 
from history which he knew how to inspire with patriotism; needless to say 
that historical truth did not matter much in these plays, among which the 
Sahajan (Shahjahan, 1910), the Candragupta (1911) and the Simhal bijay 
(The Ceylonese Victory, 1915) deserve mention. In general, however, Dvijen- 
dralal’s dramas lagged far behind his good intentions and artistic ambitions. 

His contemporary Ksirodprasad Bidyabinod (1863-1927), professor of chem¬ 
istry at a College in Calcutta, excelled in dramatic fairy tales and mythological 
plays, most frequently richly decorated with songs. His Alibaba (1897), an 
elaboration of one of the tales of the Arabian Nights, was a great stage success. 
Ksirodprasad skilfully continued the tradition of the old yatra plays, with an 
almost unmistakable sense for what the audiences liked and preferred. He 
wrote also a few pseudo-historical plays, like the patriotic Banger Pratapaditya 
(1903), but was better in traditional subjects (e.g. Raghubir, 1903). 

As said before, very few poets and prose writers appeared at the turn of the 
century in Bengal and only one of them was able to match Rabindranath’s 
writings. It was Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyay (1873-1932), a barrister by 
profession and a born narrator, certainly better in his short stories 34 6a than his 
novels. He was an attentive observer of life and had a rare sense of humour. 
His short stories appeared in magazines as well as in collections, starting with 
the Nabakatha (New Tales, 1900) and ending with the Jamata babajl (The 
Beloved Son-in-Law, 1931). As stated by Sukumar Sen, they “reveal a spirit 
of bonhomie and a love for life that is always worth living, in spite of trials 
and sorrows, failures and breakdowns.” 34611 Even though lacking in the thematic 
significance and the emotional involvement of Rabindranath’s stories, they 
were an original enrichment of the genre in Bengali literature. 


34ea in English, Stories of Bengali Life, by Miriam S. Knight and the author, 
Calcutta 1912. 

34eb Suktjmar Sen, HBL, p. 328. 
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Second Part 

Rabindranath Thakur, after being awarded the Nobel Prize, returned to 
Santiniketan, where his countrymen had prepared for him a festive welcome. 
His reply to the address of congratulation was, however, an unpleasant surprise 
for all Bengalis. The poet asked the crowd: 

“What brings you, gentlemen, here to-day ? You, whom I had failed to please 
so long, what have I done, pray, now to please you so mightily ? It is not my 
worth, but the recognition of the foreigner, that has evidently worked up this 
sudden outburst of appreciation. I thank you for your generosity; but excuse 
me please, if I refuse to get drunk with you over this gilded cup of foreign wine.” 347 

We mention this event because it gives more than a hint of the feelings with 
which Rabindranath accepted the Nobel Prize. He was certainly exaggerating 
in describing the attitude of India to his person and his work as hostile ; 348 
but nobody can deny that in his own country, though towering high above the 
other poets and writers of the day, he did meet with a great deal of negative 
criticism, misunderstanding of his reformative efforts and a reserved reception 
of his work. And now, all at once, he was cordially accepted both in Europe 
and in America and awarded the highest honours—after the Nobel Prize, in 
1915, he was made a baronet—and the first English editions of his writings 
were hailed with admiration. Rabindranath undoubtedly was “successful” 
in choosing for Western society those of his works for which it was peculiarly 
receptive in the gloomy and strained atmosphere preceding the first Great 
War—especially his spiritual poetry, providing in God and religion an escape 
from hopeless prospects and a seemingly desperate situation, in a world over 
which the clouds of a terrible catastrophe were already gathering. “The fact 
that Europe, even before the last war, was in search of a ‘new’ religion, and that, 
therefore, Rabindranath’s arrival there took place at the right psychological 
moment, is obvious from many statements made at that time by leading West¬ 
ern writers,” says A. Aronson. 349 And it was into such a preconditioned atmos¬ 
phere that the English Gitanjali made its entry to fill a “gap” in Western 
literature, in place of whose scepticism or decadency it offered the novelty of 
a tone of devotedness to God and boundless trust in him. Moreover, with its 


347 The Calcutta Municipal Gazette. Tagore Memorial Special Supplement, Sep¬ 
tember 13, 1941, p. XXI. The poet’s speech along with all the circumstances is 
given, in more detail, in Prabhatktjmar Mukhopadhyay’s RJRP 2, pp. 336-7. 

348 Prabhatktjmar Mukhopadhyay, RJRP II, p. 336, writes that the prepara¬ 
tions for a festive welcome of the poet in Calcutta had been made before he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize and adds: “The rumour which arose that the poet’s 
countrymen did not proceed to give him a cordial reception until he won the respect 
of the foreigner, is thus an unjust condemnation of the people of the country.” 
Cf. also E. Thompson, RTPD, pp. 220-1. 

349 A. Aronson, Rabindranath Through Western Eyes. Allahabad 1943, p. 81. 
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more human and worldly conception of God, it introduced new religious 
conceptions into the West just at a time when there was a considerable turning 
away from Catholicism, especially among the intellectuals. 

In these circumstances, it is no wonder that, in the West, Rabindranath’s 
name became, in the first years of his world fame, practically a synonym for a 
religious, or even mystic poet and thinker. As stated by Ajitkumar Cakrabarti: 
“In most of the reviews of the English Gitanjali which I read in European 
papers, they tried to show the close resemblance of Rabindranath’s poetry 
with the mystic literature to present him as a mystic poet.’ 350 Rabindranath 
himself, however, is mainly to blame for this; he himself translated most of his 
works into English. In this respect he at first complied rather too willingly with 
the contemporary taste and wishes of the West and did not translate those of 
his books which would shake the political self-confidence of the bourgeoisie or 
upset its false social “balance.” 

This conformation to bourgeois demands was not Rabindranath’s only 
reaction to the welcome given to his works in the West. Even in his Bengali 
output from 1913-14, the poet’s inclination to continue the spiritual lyrics 
which were so successful is clearly observable. It is sufficient to mention the 
collections Gitimalya (A Garland of Songs) and Gitali (Songs), elaborating 
again and again the same religious motives in the form of songs. There is no 
doubt that, from the point of view of form, the Gitimalya especially must be 
acknowledged as one of the peaks of Rabindranath’s creation; E. Thompson 
even expressed the opinion that it is “perhaps his greatest book of songs;” 351 
but if, in forming a judgement, we also consider the subject-matter and ideology 
of this poetry, we cannot agree with this high evaluation. 

It was a good thing that neither Rabindranath’s enthusiasm for spiritual 
lyrics nor certain Tart-pour-l’art tendencies, formulated for instance in his 
play Phalgunl (1915), a poetic celebration of Spring, could keep him from 
artistic creation of a higher and more positive type. His novel Caturanga as 
well as his next two poetic collections Balaka and Palataka showed the poet’s 
return to life and reality. 

The novel Caturanga (Four Parts, 1914) is, in its ideology, linked very closely 
with the better known novel Gora; once again it presents Rabindranath as a 
critic of the religious life of contemporary India, striving after some higher 
type of faith. In this respect, it is perhaps Rabindranath’s most typical prose 
work. 

The story of Jagamohan, a highly educated atheist and humanist of tho 
modern type, his nephew Sacls and the latter’s friend Srlbilas who is also the 
narrator of the novel, is both important and daring in subject. It presents a 
conflict between practical and active atheism and two forms of Hinduism, 
orthodoxy and exalted Vishnuism. The book does not—and since it is Rabin- 


350 Kabyaparikrama. Calcutta 1944, p. 112. 

351 E. Thompson, RTPD, p. 223. 
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dranath’s it cannot—end in the victory of atheism over religion, but it aims at 
stressing the positive elements of practical and humanistic atheism in order to 
achieve a kind of synthesis of this disbelief with a religious conception of the 
world. 

The first poem of the collection Balaka (The Swan, 1916), generally called 
Sabujer abhiyan (The March of Green), creates for the reader the atmosphere 
of the whole book, an atmosphere imbued with optimism, splendour and delight. 
It was originally written as a poetic introduction to the Sabujpatra (Green 
Leaves), a new magazine which set forth as its aim “to emphasize the charac¬ 
teristic Indian values and their realism and to satirize sterile conventionality, 
empty snobbery and hazy romanticism,” 352 to attack orthodox survivals, and 
to root out old and lifeless conventions. Its editor Pramatha Caudhurl wrote 
in the editorial of its first number: “It is within our power to try our utmost 
best and keep the Bengali mind awake. The ability to shake man is in every¬ 
body’s hands.” 353 Therefore the Sabujpatra, whose main contributor was 
Rabindranath, chose green, the colour of spring and youth, for its symbol and, 
for the same reason, the poet in his prologue addressed youth as the instrument 
of ceaseless change, as the destroyer of old orders and an ardent fighter for a 
new and better life. “It is impossible for me to neglect the march of youth and 
the summons of life,” thus Ksitimohan Sen reported that he had said. 354 

In this poem which determined the basic tone of the journal Sabujpatra and 
of the collection Balaka, Rabindranath showed that he wanted to go forward 
with the youthful forces of the society of his time, that he was not willing to 
become the defender of torpid and backward ideas and their expressions. He 
formulated here the principle and generally valid idea of going along with the 
developing forces of human society, with those of its elements that are not 
lagging behind its development, but marching at its head. Here we meet again 
that typical Tagorean view of development which has already been mentioned 
and characterized as one of the most constant elements of the poet’s conception 
of the world. 

Neither can we miss the remarkably mature form of these poems, its bold 
novelty, exquisite beauty and perfect harmony with the ideas expressed. 

Quite different from the lyric Balaka, but no less valuable in its contents, is 
Rabindranath’s next collection of fifteen poems entitled Palataka (Fugitive, 
1918), including a number of social ballads. The central subject of nearly the 
whole book is the Indian woman and her sufferings in Indian society, and its 
basic tone the feeling of deep compassion with these victims and anger at 
those who let them suffer. 

Thematically closely connected with these poems are some of Rabindranath’s 
short stories written in this period, directed especially against the Hindu custom 
of arranging young people’s marriages without consulting their feelings, a 

352 V. Lesny, RTPW, p. 190. 

353 Quoted in Prabhatkttmaii Mukhopadhyay’s RJRP II, p. 350. 

354 Ksitimohan Sen, Balaka-kabya-parikrama. Calcutta 1952, p. 96. 
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theme we came across when analyzing Rabindranath’s short stories from the 
nineties of the last century. In these later prose pieces, however, a more 
rigorous and radical tendency is visible. So in the Strir patra (The Letter of a 
Wife, 1914) Mrnala leaves her husband and his family; she wants to give an 
example of revolt against the barbarous system which made her sister Binda, 
who was married to a madman, commit suicide. The short story Patra o patri 
(The Bridegroom and the Bride, 1917) describes a man who preferred to leave 
his home rather than marry against his will and who at last gets happily 
married to a girl without caste. Nearly all Rabindranath’s short stories written 
between 1914 and 1917 criticize Hindu society. The poet not infrequently 
achieved here that true critical realism of which Indian literature and Indian 
society was in such need. 

The largest prose work written in this period is the novel Ghare baire (The 
Home and World) published for the first time in the Sabujpatra, in 1915-16, 
i. e. the period of the Svadesi movement and the boycott of British goods which 
Rabindranath never approved of. In the words he put into the mouth of the 
prudent landlord Nikhil, who had to win back the love of his wife Bimala, 
intoxicated with the patriotic phrases of the talkative svadesi demagogue 
Sandip, he condemned the violence committed both against small shopkeepers, 
whose shops the patriots were plundering for foreign goods, and against working 
people who were forced to buy worse and more expensive Indian goods. 

The literary value of the novel is rather doubtful; and it would be difficult 
to prove Amiya Cakrabarti’s assertion, namely that “Ghare baire is considered 
to be the best Rabindranath’s novel by the European critics.” 356 In fact, just 
the opposite is true. It was criticized by many European reviewers for its 
literary defects; we need only recall the exaggerated criticism by E. M, Forster 
who called the novel “a boarding-house flirtation that masks itself in mystic 
and patriotic talk.” 356 Its value is certainly more historical than artistic, 
giving only a further proof of Rabindranath’s steady deflection from nationalism. 

The problem of nationalism appeared so important and was of such interest 
to him that he devoted to it his lectures in Japan and America where he was 
travelling in 1916-17. These lectures were published in English in a small book 
called Nationalism, in 1917. In its first two parts, Rabindranath criticized, in 
fact, not nationalism but imperialism in the West and in Japan, in the third, 
then, he laid stress on the social roots of many problems of contemporary India, 
as opposed to the political problems which were too much emphasized at that 
time. “Tagore’s main emphasis was always on social evils,” says Sasadhar 
Sinha. “Unlike the other leaders of the national awakening, he held these as 
primarily responsible for India’s political and economic backwardness.” 367 

355 In the Preface to Renit Mitra’s Rablndranather Ghare-bairo. Calcutta 1944, 

p. 1. 

358 Quoted by Btjddhadeb Bastj in his book, An Acre of Green Grass. Calcutta 
1947, p. 16. 

357 Sasadhar Sinha, Tagore’s Approach to Social Problems. Calcutta 1947, p. 16. 
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Though in 1919, after the well-known massacre of unarmed civilians by 
British soldiers in Amritsar, Rabindranath considered it his duty to react by 
his famous open letter to the Viceroy of India, in which he raised his protest 
and resigned the British title of knighthood, 358 his mind was fully occupied with 
very different ideas and ideals. Three quotations from his writings at that time 
will make it clear what these were: 

“I am striving with all my power to tune my mood of mind to be in accord with 
the great feeling of excitement sweeping across my country. But deep in my being 
why is there this spirit of resistance maintaining its place in spite of my strong 
desire to remove it ? I fail to find a clear answer and through my gloom of dejec¬ 
tion breaks out a smile and a voice saying: ‘Your place is on the seashore of worlds 
with children; there is your peace, and I am with you there.’” 359 

“I love India. But my India is an idea and not a geographical expression. 
Therefore I am not a patriot—I shall seek my compatriots all over the world.” 390 

“It is the dream of my heart, that the cultural centre of our country should also 
be the meeting ground of East and West.” 381 

It was the. idea of mutual approach and understanding between East and 
West which was the main subject of the poet’s contemporary writings, practical 
efforts and numerous trips in foreign countries. It dominated his activities for 
many years and for this purpose he also founded, in May 1922, his international 
university in Santiniketan which he called Visvabharatl—“in order to realize, 
at one centre of culture, the spiritual unity of mankind.” 362 

At the time when he became estranged from the nationalist movement of 
his country and propagated abroad his ideas on cultural harmony between East 
and West, Rabindranath did almost no creative work as a poet. Not until 1922 
did he publish his next collection, Si£u Bholanath (The Child Bholanath), a 
book of children’s poetry continuing the Sisu and not differing from it in any 
substantial way. In 1922 he published also a collection of shorter prose pieces, 
mainly lyrical, under the titleLipika (Sketches), the form of which was of more 
importance for Rabindranath’s further artistic development than its themes; 
these “poems in prose” constitute in Rabindranath’s work a transition to the 
free verse which, later on, greatly enriched the poet’s production. 

The third of Rabindranath’s works dating from 1922, the symbolical play 
Muktadhara (Free Current), contains some positive ideas, but these are un¬ 
fortunately too much veiled by the symbolism of plot and dialogues. A year 
later, however, he wrote the one-act-play Rathyatra (The Way of the Car) 
which, in spite of its small size, is one of the keys to the comprehension of the 


358 The Calcutta Municipal Gazette, op. cit., p. XXVTI. 

From a letter reprinted in Tagore and Gandhi Argue, ed. by Jag Parvosh 
Chander. Lahore 1945, pp. 26-7. 

360 Letters from Abroad. Madras 1934, p. 95. 

361 From the article >§ik?ar milan, in Kalantar. Calcutta 1948, p. 186; English 
translation in The Modem Review, November 1921, p. 542. 

363 The Visvabharati. Madras, n. d., p. 13. 
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poet’s conception of the world and politics. In 1932 he returned to this play once 
again; it is certain that he intended this new version called Kaler yatra (The 
Way of Time) to be the definite version, as the Rathyatra was published only 
in a journal. 363 Unlike the original play written in prose, Rabindranath here 
chose the form of free verse and intensified the atmosphere of the drama with 
interludes of a visionary ascetic and superstitious women. 

Time’s Car has stopped. Women are lamenting over its rope lying motionless on 
the road and are afraid of the consequences. Nobody is able to get the Car moving 
again-—the power of magic formulas and prayers of priests which were “the first 
drawers of Time” have failed as have also the sacrifices offered by the women; 
even the king with his soldiers can do nothing. A Saint is brought in to help, but 
his spiritual power proves ineffectual; and the merchants with their treasures, 
though considered the mightiest men of modem times, do not even succeed in 
lifting the rope of the Car. All at once a spy brings news: the iudras are coming in 
crowds to move the Car. They are ready to save the world because, as they say, the 
Master has called them to seize the rope—and they do actually succeed in setting 
the Car in motion. Among the townsfolk, soldiers and priests there is great horror 
that increases when the Car turns aside from the old paths and rushes forward 
over the military arsenals and the merchants’ warehouses. Finally a Poet appears 
on the scene to explain what has happened. Though he does not believe that the 
sudras will be able to lead the Car for ever, he approves their action (“Let what is 
to perish be burned to ashes! / A new age must be built on the ashes of the old”) 
and is willing to help them by “singing his songs in rhythm.” And he advises his 
audience: 

In some age, some day perhaps 

There will come the time to turn the Car. 

Then the high with the low will be equal again. 

From this moment take care of bonds 
And lift the rope of the Car into your hearts, 

Don’t leave it lying in the dust! 

Don’t turn the earth into mud with the water of your sacrifices! 

Let those live who have been dying so long, 

Let those stand up with heads uplifted 
Who for whole ages have been bowed! 

The picture of society and its forces and classes painted in this drama is a 
true picture of society in the modern capitalist world. The Poet—and there 
is no doubt that through him Rabindranath expresses his own ideas—shows 
the iudras, the working people, as the only force capable of carrying forward 
the development. Although he does not believe that this overthrow is the last 
one in the history of mankind and prophesies another one, a still higher stage 
in his conception, when a Poet will he needed to bring Time’s Car into motion 
again, with its rhythm and beauty, he goes along now already to help the 
iudras with his songs; because with all his heart he welcomes the liberation 
of those who have suffered in oppression, and life for those who have been only 
dragging out an existence. 


353 PrabasI, agrahayan 1330, i. e. 1923, pp. 216-25. 
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The drama Raktakarabi (Red Oleanders, 1924), another symbolical play 
written in this period, is likewise a eulogy of life, a eulogy of freedom and 
youth. 

In one of his talks given in China, where Rabindranath travelled in 1924, 
he said: “Most of my life I have spent in giving expression to thoughts born of 
solitude and communion with Nature.” 364 And the same motifs also play an 
important role in the following three collections of poems—in Purabi (1925), 
Mahuya (1929) and Banabanl (The Message of the Forest, 1931). When compared 
with the poet’s previous as well as subsequent poetry, they appear to be, in 
spite of their considerable bulk, books of subordinate importance for his 
development. 

More interesting are his two novels published in 1928: Yogayog (Junction 
and Disjunction), and especially Seser kabita (The Last Poem) which strongly 
influenced the contemporary young generation of Bengal. 365 Both books are 
colourful, though not particularly deep, pictures of the life of the well-to-do 
classes of Bengali society. 

In 1930, Rabindranath visited Soviet Russia. The immediate result of this 
journey was his book Rasiyar cithi (Letters from Russia) in which he evaluated, 
without political bias, the achievements of the Soviet poeple in the thirteen 
years of the existence of the Soviet Republic and made frequent comparisons 
with the results of two hundred years of British colonial rule in India. He was 
amazed at many of the things he saw in Soviet Russia and did not try to conceal 
his amazement. With warm admiration, he commented especially on the 
successes of the Soviet State in solving the agricultural problem and in spreading 
education. Though he did not agree with or understand the class-roots of the 
solution of social problems in the U. S. S. R. and warned against “anger, class 
hatred and revengefulness,” 366 his appreciation of the achievements of this 
country were so positive that the English translation of his RaSiyar cithi was 
prohibited. 

The journey to the Soviet Union became obviously a rich source of new 
ideas for Rabindranath. He saw the basic difference between the results of the 
Soviet system and British rule in India. “Against the background of the recent 
Soviet visit, conditions nearer home presented a spectacle gloomier than ever,” 
says Niharranjan Ray. 367 And so Rabindranath learned to condemn the 
British more sharply for their policy of deliberative neglect of the Indian 
economy and the people’s education; in his further political speeches and articles 
there sounded a more decidedly anti-British tone. 


364 Talks in China. Visvabharati Series, n. d., p. 134. 

365 Cf. the testimony given by Buddh.adeb Bash in his Rabindranath: Kathasa- 
hitya. Calcutta 1955, pp. 125-44. 

366 Rabindranath Tagore in Russia, ed. by P. C. Mahalanobis. Visva-Bharati 
Bulletin, No. 15, November 1930, p. 37. 

367 Rabindranath, Greater India Series, No. 4. Calcutta 1944, p. 94. 
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After this visit, Rabindranath no longer stood aside from the struggle of the 
Indian people as he did in 1919-22. In September 1931, he took part, in 
Calcutta, in a protest demonstration against the massacre of Indian political 
prisoners in a British detention camp in Hijli and was the main speaker there, 
unable “to deny the call of the victims whose voice has been silenced for ever 
by the homicidal callousness of their appointed guardians.” 368 The most 
important fact, however, was that, after a pause of many years, political and 
social reality again found its way into his poetry. 

In 1932, his collection Parises (The End) appeared, containing poems from 
1929 till 1932. Again Rabindranath feels himself a poet “who is near to the 
earth” and dwells “on this side of the stream”; again, and in a still higher 
degree, there appears that deep interest in man which became weaker in his 
pre-1930 work. In the poem Bams! (The Elute), a social ballad, he was able to 
express the deep sorrow of a young Calcutta clerk who strives to keep body and 
soul together on a salary of twenty-five rupees a month, gives private lessons 
to get a meal and spends his evenings at the station to save electric light. 

This poem is worth attention for two reasons. Firstly, because it is a finger¬ 
post to that road which all true artists of modern times must take—the road 
to man, the road to a real understanding of a man, not a romantic hero in a 
social vacuum, but one of the individuals who form the fabric of human society. 
Towards this man Rabindranath’s road is tending—and still more clearly and 
directly after 1930 than at any time before. 

Secondly, the poem is notable for its form—the free verse which the seventy- 
year-old poet introduced into his poetry with the innovator’s courage peculiar 
to himself. Very rightly his son Rathlndranath considered this circumstance a 
proof of his father’s mental vigour: “What struck me most was the amazing 
vitality of his mind. Never for a day did he cease to grow. Some of the boldest 
experiments in literary technique were made late in life, when one is loth to 
break new ground. He discarded rhymes and turned to vers libre when he was 
about seventy.” 369 

And Rabindranath’s next collection Punasca (Once Again, 1932) is not only 
a proof that its author was happy in choosing free verse for the new form of his 
poetic expression, but also that he had taken a further step along the road on 
which he had set out. Thus the poem Sadharan meye (A Simple Woman) is the 
letter of a Bengali woman to the writer Saratcandra Cattopadhyay in which 
she asks him not to look for unusual types of Indian women for his novels, but 
to write the story of a simple woman such as she is, to write about her desires 
and hopes, about the dreams of a woman who “does not know French or 
German, / but who knows how to weep.” In the Nutan kal (New Age), the poet 
expressed his ever youthful endeavour to keep pace with the swift current of 
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time, in the Manabputra (The Son of Man) he condemned those who from the 
temple door send soldiers to kill, in the Sisutlrtha (Pilgrimage to a Child), an 
apocalyptic vision of Man’s eternal pilgrimage to Man, he celebrated “Man 
newly bom and yet already living for ages”; though at times the symbolics 
of this long poem make its episodes and images difficult to understand, the 
whole poem has a clear perspective—the victorious end of the wanderings of 
humanity in search of Man, the most precious treasure of history. 

After the PunaSca, Rabindranath returned for a short time to prose and 
drama. He published his last three novels, Dui bon (Two Sisters, 1932), Malanca 
(A Flower-Garden, 1933) and Car adhyay (Four Chapters, 1934), shorter prose 
works from the milieu of the modem Bengali bourgeoisie, the last one using 
the background of the terrorist movement. Among his three dramas written in 
1933, the symbolical play Taser des (The Country of Cards) stands out, a satire 
whose butt is the “misplaced conservatism, conventionality, inactivity and 
retrogressiveness” 370 of the orthodox Hindu society, incapable of progress and 
development because of its countless religious and social restrictions. 

In 1935 Rabindranath published two collections of poetry, the Ses saptak 
(The Last Seven) and the Bithika (Alley). In these poems there appeared a 
feature characteristic of the works he created in the last years of his life—a 
reckoning up with life and a surveying of the long way lying behind. But these 
feelings, fully comprehensible in a poet of seventy-four, were not for Rabin¬ 
dranath the signal to retreat from life. He took stock of past achievements in 
order to advance, to go “from the new to the new,” to go on to the end. His 
determination to fight as long as he had breath, and not to stop, not to fossilize 
even on the last stage of the journey, gave the poet strength 

“to send greetings in his songs / to the tops of the mountain of the rising sun / 

from the coast of the Western ocean,” 

to welcome everything new leading the world and humanity to better tomorrows. 

In these two collections, and especially in his next book of free verses 
Patraput (Armful of Leaves, 1935), Rabindranath returned not only to his 
own life and creation; very frequently in this poetry there appeared what 
Niharranjan Ray called “historical consciousness,” 371 a conception of the 
development of the world and humanity as a ceaseless fight of good against 
evil, a fight waged by Man. To the second edition of the Patraput (1938), the 
poet added two political poems, Aphrika (Africa) condemning Mussolini’s 
aggression in Abyssinia, and Buddham saranam gacchami (I take shelter in 
Buddha), pillorying the barbarous cruelties of Japanese armies in China as 
well as their misuse of religion as a false pretext for their disgusting aims. 
Poems like this were harbingers of the new creation of his last phase. 

In September 1937 Rabindranath fell seriously ill. His poetic genius crystallized 
to a rich fulness in those critical days when he had to fight hard for his life with 

370 V. Lesny, RTPW, p. 266. 
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a treacherous illness. Even in his illness he did not remain silent, and he sang 
the more after his recovery. The poetic crop of the last period of his life was a 
real culmination and placed the crown upon his life’s work. Though it clearly 
bears the mark of the last harvest—or just because of it—it was no expression 
of escape from reality and poetic responsibility, but the final review of many 
problems and a critical evaluation of his whole life and work. Here Rabindra¬ 
nath reached his journey’s end and goal as Man. 

As early as January 1938 he published a small collection of poems written 
mostly during his illness and shortly after his recovery, Prantik (On the 
Border-Line). Most of them are the poet’s manly reckoning up with life, tinged 
with a faint shadow of melancholy, and again expressions of the desire to live 
fully for the short span that remained to him. The concluding two poems, 
however, written on the Christmas Eve 1937, after the news of the cruel bom¬ 
barding of Barcelona by Franco’s aeroplanes, are manifestations of his 
deep-felt and spontaneous hatred towards Fascism: 

Give me power, O awful Judge, sitting on the throne of Eternity, 
give me a voice of thunder, that I may hurl imprecation 
upon this cannibal whose gruesome hunger 
spares neither women nor children, 

that my words of reproach may ever rock 

upon the heart throbs of a history humiliated by itself 
till this age choked and chained 

finds the bed of its final rest in ashes. 3 ’ 2 

And in the following poem, which is among Rabindranath’s most famous 
poetic utterances, he provided the logical and inevitable conclusion to the 
previous poem in an appeal addressed to the people of the whole world to 
prepare themselves for a fight against the worst enemy of peace and humanity, 
against Fascism: 

The wriggling snakes foul the air around 
With their poisonous breath. 

Tender words of peace 

Will sound like futile mockery. 

And so, before I depart 
I send my call out to those 
Preparing in every home 

For the battle against the beasts in human shape. 373 

With this poetry Rabindranath joined the camp of those progressive artists 
of the world who were raising their voices and giving a last-hour warning of the 
danger of Fascism. He was not among those who chose to remain silent in face 
of the Fascist campaign against humanity. Rabindranath condemned Fascism 
at every opportunity; it was he who was elected, in 1937, to be President of the 
Indian Committee of the League Against Fascism. And his speech, with which 

372 English translation in Visva-Bharati News 6, No. XII, June 1938, p. 94. 
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he greeted the New Year 1938 in Santiniketan, was characteristic not only 
for its strong anti-fascist tone, but also for the fact that it was coloured with the 
poet’s deep and unshakable belief in a bright future for mankind. 

“We have no weapons, but we have our spirit. We cannot fight, but if we al¬ 
ways remember that the substance of injustice is destruction, though it may 
appear to flourish, and if we don’t forget that at the very foundations of the 
civilisation of demons a force for good is at work—then we also join the powerful 
effort for creating the good. We have no guns, but we have our thoughts; and 
humble though they be we can make our small contribution to the achievement of 
a great goal.” 374 

In this speech, Rabindranath stressed the spirit as his weapon, and rightly 
so. It was the weapon which he so effectively used in his poetic collection 
Semjuti (Evening Lamp, 1938). 

In his above study, Niharranjan Ray said: “That Tagore wrote his biography 
in his own works, that no poet lived his own poetic creation more than Tagore 
did his own need not be rubbed on those that have any acquaintance with 
Tagore-literature. But it is hardly ever recognised that Tagore was his own 
critic, valuer and commentator as well, and this is never more true and patent 
than in the last phase of his life.” And Niharranjan Ray noticed that Rabin¬ 
dranath’s self-critical tendencies found their most frequent expression in the 
poems “written on the occasion of his birthday that always gave the poet an 
opportunity for a review of his life.” 375 

Also in the poem Janmadin (The Birthday), which Rabindranath put at the 
head of Semjuti, he recapitulated much of his life; the war-drums of the 
Fascists interrupt his dreams, but for them he has only the same words of 
condemnation and ridicule with which he attacked 

“again and again / the stupidity of the Pandits, the oppression by the rich of the 
poor, / as well as the deformation of beauty by artificiality.” 

Again he realizes the irresistible flight of time which will tear him out of the 
arms of life; but he does not cherish in his heart “even a bit of hope for heaven,” 
feeling himself fully a man of this earth; and he again welcomes the passing of 
time which brings with it ceaseless progress, ceaseless novelties and changes. 

One of the most precious poems in Semjuti is Calti chabi (A Trite Picture); 
the poet contemplates from a distance a simple Bengali village and the every¬ 
day life of its inhabitants. He looks at it, reflects how much sorrow is hidden 
under the idyllic surface of this life as it seems to a chance passer-by, and asks— 
of himself as well as of others—more interest in the common man and his 
sufferings. 

As regards their significance and artistic form, the two succeeding books of 
Rabindranath’s poetry—the Akas-pradip (Lamp of the Sky, 1939) and the 
Prahasini (Smiling, 1939)—remained far behind the Semjuti. 

371 Prabasi, magh 1344, i.e. 1938, p. 557. 

375 Op. cit., pp. 113-4. 
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Numerous were Rabindranath’s articles and speeches from this period, 
expressing his unambiguous resistance towards Fascism. The most important 
of them was his correspondence with the Japanese poet Yone Noguchi from 
July-October 1938, 376 refusing his “message of Asia” to be “identified with 
deeds which brought exaltation to the heart of Tamer Lane at his terrible 
efficiency in manslaughter.” 377 Rabindranath spoke here of the artist’s function 
as being inseparable from his moral conscience, and he had every right to do 
so; in his collection Nabajatak (Newly-born, 1940), which is an introduction to 
the rich literary aftermath of the last two years of his life, he was engaged in 
giving proof that it was just this moral conscience and responsibility which was 
the aim and purpose of his creative work. 

Rabindranath wrote these poems shortly before the outbreak of the second 
World War and in its first months. The whole collection clearly bears the stamp 
of the time and atmosphere in which it was created—and also of the positive 
qualities of its author. In so far as the poet looked back, he did so only to review 
critically his own contribution to the building of a better and more righteous 
world, not to mourn for the “idyllic” old times of peace. With youthful opti¬ 
mism he turned his gaze towards the future: 

“You new guest, / the new age looks along the road you will come / with eager 

impatience” 

—so he greeted in the introductory poem of the Nabajatak a nameless new¬ 
born child as a symbol of the “eternal message of hope which the child of man 
proclaims again and again.” And the future aheady began to shape itself 
before his eyes through the clouds of war which were gathering all round the 
horizon—a future bright and shining. “The new life in the new light / will 
awake in the new world,” he wrote in the poem Prayascitta (Penance) reacting 
to the Munich Pact. And he again examined his conscience as a poet in order 
to ask how much he had helped to make this vision of the future a reality 
(Jaydhvani, Benediction). In this poem we can discern a real programme in the 
work of his last phase; he reproaches himself for having taken so little part in 
fighting against “disrespect towards Man and proud malice” and confesses his 
belief in humanity, which is the aim of his poetic work. Man is the central theme 
of these poems—also of those few beautiful pictures of nature in which one can 
feel the poet’s strong desire to interpret for others everything he sees and 
perceives. 

One of Rabindranath’s characteristic traits to which we have repeatedly 
drawn attention becomes really astonishing in a poet at this great age; it is 
his mental youth—not a mere feeling of youth, but a real youthfulness of ideas 
not allowing the poet any respite, but continually driving him to new experi¬ 
ments in poetry, art and music. An example of this youth is his new version of 
an older play, the Nrtyanatya Candalika (Candalika, the Dance Drama, 1938) 

378 Poet to Poet. Visva-Bharati Bulletin, November 1938. 

877 Ibid., p. 7. 
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in which he proves that even songs can be composed, without rhymes. “In his 
nrtya-natyas Tagore has created a new type of esthetic expression where poetry is 
blended with music, dance and drama and all are of equal importance,” states 
Sukumar Sen. 378 

The Nabajatak profited very much by the circumstance that the poet did not 
include in it many of his more intimate and less significant poems from 1938-^40 
which he published separately in the Sanai (Flute, 1940). In summer of the 
same year his book of reminiscences Chelebela (Boyhood) appeared, followed 
by the Tin sang! (Three), a collection of three short stories, in which the main 
aim of the author was obviously not the theme itself, but rather its stylistic 
elaboration—as if he wanted to make use of his long years’ experience as the 
greatest Bengali short-story writer to find new ways of developing this genre. 
We may connect, in this respect, the Tin sang! with the Chara (Rhymes, 1941), 
a slender volume of satiric poems, remarkable for their form taken over from 
folk-poetry and a highly colloquial and modernized language not afraid even 
to use many English words naturalized in Bengali. 

In September 1940, Rabindranath again fell seriously ill. Even then, how¬ 
ever, he did not give up writing; he welcomed the New Year 1941 with a new 
collection RogaSayyay (In Illness), the title of which indicates a great part of its 
contents—the ideas and thoughts of a sick poet. In this book we find many 
poems “drawn from reminiscences,” as is rightly stated by the poet’s biogra¬ 
pher Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyay. 373 Thus poem No. 26 is a passionate de¬ 
claration of “lovo for every moment of life” in which the poet sees the highest 
purpose of his existence and work. 

This love of life, of all its manifestations, of nature and its beauties and, above 
all, of Man, is so predominant in Rabindranath’s subsequent poetry that it gives 
its basic tone and colouring to all his poems, especially those in the book Arogya 
(Reconvalescence) containing his poetry from the first two months of 1941. 
This love permeates with its warmth memories of the most simple things of 
life, images “fallen into the ditch at the side of life’s road”—a river ferry, picture 
of a village, a boatman’s song disturbing night’s silence, vast fields with the 
monotonous gurgle of water in channels. 

Everything I have seen and heard on my wanderings. 

All those impressions of passing moments 

Hidden behind the boundary of the region of my consciousness 

Awoke today in my mind. 

It’s the pain of having to bid farewell to life 

Which is projecting, along with the sound of distant bells, 

All those forgotten pictures. 

But the poet’s awareness of “having to bid farewell to life” is evident not only 
in the melancholy tone of this poetry abounding in love, but also in a clearly 


378 Sukumar Sen, p. 310. 

378 Pbabhatkumab Mukhopadhyay, RJRP IY, p. 145. 
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discernible effort to express in these last verses everything he still wanted to 
say, to give definitive utterance to many of his ideas and conceptions which he 
had either reached in this concluding stage of his life or in whose full expression 
he was formerly hindered by doubts or considerations for his surroundings. And 
so we find in the Arogya the immortal poem No. 19 in which he was able to see 
and show, in sharp contrast, among the people marching down the long road of 
Indian history, the foreign conquerors, on the one hand, and the people of 
India, on the other; and he became sure that even the last group of foreigners, 
the powerful English, will be swept away by “Time’s current,” leaving 

“not a sign behind them / on the empty path of the starry realm.” 

The poem ends in a magnificent vision of millions continuing the never-ending 
task of building up India: 

Sorrows and joys unceasing 

Blend in chant raising the mighty hymn of life. 

On the ruins of hundreds of empires 

They go on working. 380 

The poet’s eightieth birthday, in May 1941, was celebrated by the whole of 
India. Rabindranath himself celebrated it, too, by publishing two new works— 
the Janmadine (The Birthday) and the Galpasalpa (Talking), the latter being a 
collection of stories, reminiscences and poems for his granddaughter. The 
Janmadine, however, is a true culmination of Rabindranath’s poetic creation, 
in two directions; after it he wrote only a few poems published posthumously in 
the Ses lekha (Last Writings). First, he returned here for the last time to his 
vision of a shining future of mankind which he firmly believed in. Secondly, he 
achieved in this book a definitive formulation of his legacy to future poets 
based on unsparing auto-criticism and on a severe evaluation of his own poetic 
work. We refer to the famous poem No. 10, the conclusion of which we shall 
quote here in as literal a translation as possible: 

I am a poet of the world; whenever its sounds arise 
They awake an echo in my flute; 

And yet many of its calls 
Remained unanswered. 

Many times in moments of silence my soul has filled 
With melodies of the great symphony of the world . . . 

Most distant does the man remain in his spirit, 

Which cannot be measured by space or time. 

He is to be found in his heart. 

To know him means to get inside him. 

I have not always found the way in, 

Fenced round by the barriers of my life. 

The farmer tills the soil with his plough, 

The weaver weaves at his loom, the fisherman casts his net — 

Their various works are spread far, 


3«° English translation in Poems, Calcutta 1946, p. 201. 
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The whole world is carried forward by them. 

From my narrow window I did not see all of them •— 

From the height where I dwelt in the eternal exile of my glory. 

Now and then I went to the fence of their colonies. 

But I had not the strength to cross over. 

When the poet does not unite his life with others’ lives 

The basket of his songs becomes overburdened with false goods. 

I have to admit with shame — 

Not full were my melodies. 

My songs, I know, 

Though going various ways, did not reach everywhere. 

That is why I am waiting for a poet 
Who is a partner in the peasants’ life, 

Who can become their brother in deed and speech, 

Who is near to the soil. 

At the banquet of literature 

Let him give what I could not provide, 

Let him not cheat the eyes with empty gestures. 

There is no good stealing the literary glory 
Without repaying it with true value. 

Come, Poet of unfamous men, 

Of silent hearts! 

Liberate the pain within them — 

Fill with rain 

This dead land without songs, 

This desert without pleasures dried up in the hot sun 
Of contempt. 

Open the source 
Hidden in its bowels. 

Those who are dumb in sorrows and happiness. 

Those who stand with their heads bent 
Before the face of the world, 

O Poet, 

Those who are remote—let their voice resound! 

Be their kinsman. 

Let them find glory in your glory. 

I shall be the first 

To welcome you again and again. 

With this poem—though chronologically not his last work, before his death 
on the 7th August 1941—Rabindranath concluded his wonderfully fertile liter¬ 
ary creation. 380a In it he wrote his epitaph in which he left his most beautiful 
legacy to his followers and the readers of his work and showed them the way 
to the highest aim of art, to a real knowledge of Man and to real service to 
mankind. 


3803 Later poems of Rabindranath Tagore, translated and introduced by A. Bose, 
1974. 
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Personalities of such great genius and vast field of literary activities as have 
been Rabindranath Thakur’s always affect their contemporaries and successors 
like a catalyst. Poets of mediocre talent succumb to their influence and become 
their epigons, unable to find their own way of artistic expression. More gifted 
and ambitious poets, however, consciously and programmatically try to dif¬ 
ferentiate themselves from the great predecessor and stiive after originality 
with doubled energy, opening new domains and unbeaten paths to literature. 381 

We shall refrain from describing that large number of Bengali writers and 
poets who did not enrich their literature by new tones, but followed the patterns 
of Tagorean poetry, short stories or dramas, even though some of them did 
write a number of books and found their way to the Bengali readers of the time. 
Of much more importance, for the further development of Bengali literature, 
were those who suceeded in asserting their originality and started new lines of 
development, either on the thematic level and ideology, or in the matter of 
literary form. 

One of the most remarkable personalities to do so was Kazi Nazrul Islam 
(born 1899) 382 —remarkable in many a respect. First of all, he was a Muslim and 
the first great representative of the numerically prevailing Muslim community 
to excel in modem Bengali literature. Secondly, as a poor village boy and an 
orphan, he was not able to acquire any formal education, his knowledge of 
European literature was rather limited and the originality of his poetry was 
accounted for, to a large extent, by his selfmade-man’s attitude. And finally, 
his spontaneous verse reflected, in an amazingly sincere way, the revolutionary 
moods of Indian youth after the first Great War. 

Nazrul Islam was a man full of energy and restlessness. In 1917 he enlisted in 
the army and joined the 49th Bengali Regiment serving in Karachi and in Iraq. 
It was during his military service that his first poetic as well as prosaic attempts 
appeared in Calcutta journals, attracting considerable attention. In 1920 he 
returned to Calcutta to devote all his time to literature, not only as a poet but 
also as an editor of literary magazines, especially the Dhumketu (Comet, 1922). 
Though he is still alive, his literary career was rather short. Around 1930, a 
series of family tragedies turned his unsteady mind towards occultism and 


381 On the poets of the thirties till the sixties: Nirmal Ghose, Studies in modern 
Bengal poetry, Calcutta 1968. Anthologies: Humayun Kabir (editor), Green and 
gold. Stories and poems from Bengal, London 1958; Buddhadeva Bose, An 
anthology of Bengali writing (fiction, drama, essays, poetry), Calcutta 1971; D. K. 
Gupta transl. by N. Devi, Best stories of modern Bengal, Calcutta 1944. 

382 Mizanur Rahman, Nazrul Islam, Dacca, 1966; Serajul Islam Chaudhury, 
Introducing Nazrul Islam, Karachi 1965; B. Chakravarty, Kazi Nazrul Islam, 
New Delhi 1968; Selected Poems, translated by Kabir Chaudhury, Dacca 1963; 
a selection of his poetry was translated into Russian by M. Kurgantsev, Moscow 
1963. 
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religious devotion and he hardly wrote anything remarkable more. Then, in 
1943, he was struck by paralysis and has been spending his days out of touch 
with life, in his Calcutta home and, since 1974, in Dacca. 

The number of books published by Nazrul Islam is more than fifty, including 
less relevant novels and collections of short stories. Some of his writings were 
proscribed by the British and even yielded him a year-long imprisonment. This, 
of course, only strengthened his popularity among the contemporary Bengali 
youth who adored his revolutionary poetry, calling to arms against the foreign 
oppression. He was called Bidrohi (Rebel) which was also the title of one of his 
most famous poems (1921). His books Agniblna (The Lute of Fire, 1922) and 
Biser bamsi (The Poison Flute, 1924) breathed the same spirit of revolt and 
patriotic enthusiasm. Much of his poetry was songs of which he wrote about 
3,300, setting them himself to music in a new and very effective style. 

It was not, however, only political issues which excited and inspired the poet. 
His verse has a distinct social undertone, often protesting against economic 
discrimination and exploitation of the poor, with a more instinctive than 
rationalistic or even philosophical opposition to the wrongs of the contemporary 
society. 

In general, Nazrul Islam was an emotional poet, and it was his emotionality 
which appealed so strongly to his readers and listeners. His verse tended to 
hyperbole—not without reason it was characterized by Rabindranath Thakur 
as an attempt “to shave with a sword”—and often overstepped that thin bor¬ 
der-line separating emotionality from sentimentalism. Its exalted diction makes 
it very difficult to render them adequately into a European language. 

A different way was chosen by the poet Satyendranath Datta (1882-1922). 383 
Though an ardent supporter of the Svadesi and Non-cooperation movement, he 
concentrated upon the refinement of the form of Bengali poetry, with conscious 
rationalism rather than the emotionality which is so typical of the majority of 
Bengali poets. He knew several foreign languages and consistently translated 
European as well as Asian poems, utilizing every possibility offered by his 
mother tongue to render their inner contents in an adequate Bengali expression. 
In his original poetry, for instance the Phuler phasal (The Crops of Flowers, 
1911), the Kuhu o keka (The Cuckoo and Peacock, 1912) and the Abhra abir 
(Mica and Vermillion Dust, 1916), he experimented with metrical forms and a 
melodious diction based on a well-calculated selection of words out of his 
extraordinarily rich vocabulary. It is in this respect that also his last two books 
of poems excelled, the Belaseser gan (Songs of the End of the Day, 1922) and 
the Biday arati (The Farewell Salutation, 1922). 


383 Haraprasad Mitra, Satyendranath Datter kabita o kabynrup, Calcutta 
1964. For English translations of modem Bengali poetry, see A Book of Bengali 
Verse, compiled and edited by Nandagopal Sengupta, Calcutta 1969; and Modem 
Bengali Poems, translated by M. Kirkman, edited by D. Chatterjee, Calcutta 
1945. 
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Characteristic of Satyendranath’s poetry is the scent of the far-away and the 
echo of the wide world’s voices combined with a tint of true modernity. He had 
many admirers both among younger readers and poets; many of the latter were 
influenced by him and more than one of them tried to imitate him. 

A few years before Nazrul Islam, the Bengali literary stage was stirred by 
the writings of Saratcandra Cattopadhyay (1876-1938), 384 a no less remarkable 
personality but as an author active in the field of prose fiction. Also orphaned 
early, he spent a long time outside Bengal, in Bihar and in Burma, and though 
his first story was published already in 1904, it was not till a decade later that 
his books began to appear regularly. His popularity was, and to a certain degree 
still is, enormous, not only in Bengal but also in other parts of India; his books 
are reported to be translated into other Indian languages more often than those 
of Rabindranath. 

Saratcandra’s novels and short stories, the high number of which reveal a 
prolific writer, won the hearts of the widest circles of Bengali readers both by 
their subjects and the author’s approach. “Where Rabindranath stopped 
Saratchandra Chatterjee began,” says Surendranath Sen speaking of questions 
of love and relations between men and women which constitute the main theme 
of Saratcandra’s writings. “What he (i.e. Rabindranath) cautiously left in the 
background, Chatterjee deliberately brought to the forefront.” 386 Saratcandra 
was, to a remarkable degree, free from social conventions and prejudice, and his 
hatred of any discrimination of women in Hindu society and their frequent and 
ruthless oppression was deep-felt and sincere. Not infrequently he turned the 
heroines of his novels into free women rebelling against their traditional lot. 
Acala in his Grhadaha 386 (The Burnt Home, 1919) leaves her husband and 
follows the call of her heart; Kiranmay! in the Caritrahin (The Unchaste One, 
1917) openly declares the right of any woman to a free love choice; and Abhaya 
in the Srlkanta (4 vols., 19 1 7-33) 387 refuses to live with a husband who neglects 
and does not love her. Less convincingly, he treated the question of women’s 
emancipation in one of his last novels, the Ses praSna (The Last Question, 1931). 

As rightly stressed by Sukumar Sen, 388 Saratcandra was at his best when he 
was able to utilize his own experience. This is true of his Pall! samaj (The Vil¬ 
lage Community, 1916) as well as the Srikanta mentioned above; especially its 


384 S. C. Sengupta, Saratchandra, Calcutta 1945; Humayun Kabib, Sarat- 
chandra, Bombay 1942; Subodhcandba Sengtjpta, Saratcandra, Calcutta 1949; 
Abinascandba Ghosal, Saratcandrer grantha-bibaranl, Calcutta 1963; the author’s 
complete works were edited in the Sarat-sahitya samgraha, 13 vols., Calcutta 
1961-67. 

385 In the article Modern Bengali Literature. The Calcutta Review, 3rd Series, 
10, No. 1, January 1924, p. 47. 

388 Translated into Russian by S. Cibin, Moscow 1959. 

397 In English by K. C. Sen and The odobia Thompson, London 1922; in Russian 
by S. Cibin, Moscow 1960. 

388 Sukumar Sen, HBL, p. 346. 
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first part containing the charming episode of Indranath, one of the best-drawn 
child characters in Bengali literature, will undoubtedly ever remain Saratcan- 
dra’s greatest gift to it. 

One of the main reasons of Saratcandra’s immense popularity among the 
masses of Indian readers was that in his stories and novels he depicted with deep 
sympathy the lower strata of society, on the one hand, and the victims of both 
social and economic oppression, on the other. As stated by Alokranjan Dasgupta 
and Deblprasad Bandyopadhyay, he was certainly no revolutionary, but “a 
man of good advice, an honest speaker of the simple people and an exalted 
opponent to conservatism.” 389 It was both the strong point of his writings as 
well as their weakness that, unlike Rabindranath, he did not rise above his 
themes and poor heroes but wrote as if being one of them; his stories and novels 
have thus gained a distinct directness and strong emotional effectiveness, but 
are lacking in that distance which is necessary for a truly artistic elaboration of 
any subject. 

Saratcandra did not belong to the sophisticated type of writer. It was his 
strong emotionality, very often bordering on sentimentality, which appealed 
so much to his countrymen, but which, at the same time, prevented him from 
gaining any popularity outside India. He had, however, with his heartfelt 
sympathies with the victims of social injustice paved the way for the next 
generation of Bengali writers who approached these subjects and characters 
on a higher level. 

Somewhat similar was the attitude adopted in his novels and short stories 
by Bibhutibhusan Bandyopadhyay (1899-1950). He was the son of a poor 
village priest and in many of his writings we find autobiographical traits, but 
they give evidence of a deeper psychological insight than Saratcandra’s work. It 
was especially his novel Pathor pamcall (Song of the Road, 1929) and its sequel 
Aparajita (1932) which made his name; 399 the former offers a rare view of the 
poor village society as seen by two children of a village Brahmin who is hardly 
able to make his family’s living. Bibhutibhusan wrote a number of other novels, 
e.g. Aranyak (The Wild, 1938), AdarSa Hindu hotel (The Ideal Hindu Hotel, 
1940), Anubartan (Imitation, 1942) etc., but many of them did not profit by the 
author’s predilection for the occult phenomena of life because he did not succeed 
in expressing them adequately. He wrote, however, many excellent short storios 
which developed the heritage of Rabindranath. 

It is worth noticing that Bandyopadhyay’s (Banerji’s) Pather pamcall, just 
like other modern Bengali novels — e. g. Bhattacharya’s He who rides a 
Tiger — show the persistence of the classical Indian aesthetic categories in 


389 BSR, p. 448. 

390 It was filmed by Satyajit Ray and translated also into English by T. W. Clark 
and Tarapada Mukherji (London 1968), and French, by F. Bhattachakya (Paris 
1969). 
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contemporary Bengali literature, that is, the influence of the classical aesthetic 
tradition on some of its authors 3903 . 

Very prolific, though artistically not always successful is Aeintyakumar 
Sengupta (b. 1903), the best of whose writings cannot be denied, however, a 
sincere effort to open the door of literature to the hard facts of life and intimate 
human relations (Bede, The Gypsy, 1928; Bibaher ceye bara, Greater than 
Marriage, 1931; Pracir o prantar, The Wall and the Distance, 1932, etc.). 
Much favoured by his readers are his short stories which have appeared in many 
collections, and his very popular book on Ramakrsna. 

Whereas the writings by Carucandra Bandyopadhyay (1876-1938) and Sau- 
rindramohan Mukhopadhyay (b. 1884) were not particularly original—the latter 
excelled more as a translator—Kedarnath Bandyopadhyay (1863-1949) appe¬ 
ared on the Bengali literary stage in his mature years with remarkable stories 
and novels characterized by a peculiar mixture of “tenderness and humour” 391 
and an ability to revive the atmosphere of the good old days. As so many of his 
contemporaries, he was better in short stories than novels. Among his collections 
of stories, the Amra ki o ke (What and Who Are We?, 1927), the Patheya 
(Travelling Expenses, 1930) and the Namaskaii (With a Greeting, 1944) 
deserve special mention. 

The direct precursors of the somewhat later heyday of the Bengali short 
story and novel, which will be dealt with in the next chapter, were Sailajanda 
Mukhopadhyay and Jagadlscandra Gupta whose writings enriched this litera¬ 
ture in the twenties. 

Sailajananda Mukhopadhyay (b. 1900) was born in the mining area of Burd- 
wan and it was this milieu and the life of coal miners which was the subject of 
many of his stories which were collected later in the Kaylakuthi (The Coal¬ 
mine Office, 1930) and the Din-majur (A Day Labourer, 1932). The treatment is 
realistic and the atmosphere of the stories, in accord with the theme, gloomy. 
Also many of his novels, e.g. Jharo hawa (Stormy Wind, 1923), Matir ghar 
(House of Mud, 1923), Sola-ana (Sixteen Annas, 1925) etc., though less success¬ 
ful than his short stories, were inspired by the same area. Sailajananda is 
considered to be the founder of the rather prominent tradition of regional 
fiction in modem Bengali literature. 

Jagadlscandra Gupta (1886-1957) made his name as a poet, but he never 
excelled in verse as he did in his short stories, which are marked by the same 
realistic tendency as Sailajananda’s. Jagadlscandra was, however, more attract¬ 
ed by the psychology of his heroes and certain influence of Freudism may be 
traced in his writings. Among these are collections of short stories (BinodinI, 
1928; Siimati, 1930; Sasarika Kabirajer stri, The Wife of fSasanka the Physician, 
1935, etc.) which are better than his novels (Asadhu Siddhartha, Dishonest 
Siddhartha, 1929; Mahisi, 1929; Romanthan, Cud-chewing, 1931, etc.). 

3903 See E. Gerow, in E. C. Dimock, E. Gerow etc., The Literatures of India, 
Chicago and London 1974, p. 212ff. 

391 Ax.-okban.jan Dasgtjpta and Debiprasad Bandyopadhyay, BSR, p. 450. 
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Both of these writers published their short stories in various literary maga¬ 
zines the appearance of which is the most characteristic trait of the twenties. Let 
us remember the importance of journals and papers, at the very beginning of 
the modernization movement in the 19th century. It is there that the beginning 
of the Bengali magazine tradition is to be looked for, a tradition which has 
continued with undiminished force till today. Periodicals such as the Young 
Bengal’s Jnananvesan, Isvarcandra Gupta’s Sambad prabhakar, Aksaykumar 
Datta’s Tattvabodhini patrika, Pyaricamd Mitra’s Masik patrika, Rajendralal 
Mitra’s Bibidhartha samgraha, Bahkimcandra Cattopadhyay’s Bangadar^an, 
the Thakurs’ Bharati, Ramananda Cattopadhyay’s Prabasi or Pramatha Cau- 
dhuri’sSabujpatra, to mention only the most important ones, were real pivots of 
the literary life in Bengal, in the respective periods, and attracted poets and 
writers to group together either around prominent personalities or round a 
common literary and ideological programme. Of no less significance was their 
mutual competition raising the level of literary creation, and their consistent 
education of their readers. 

In the twenties of the present century, many new magazines appeared, among 
which especially three deserve attention because they were the main platforms 
of the modernists. In 1923, Gokulcandra Nag and Dinesranjan Das founded the 
Kallol (Stormy Current), followed by the Kali-kalam (Ink and Pen) of Premen- 
dra Mitra, Muralidhar Basu and Sailajananda Mukhopadhyay, in 1927, and by 
Narelcandra Sengupta’s Pragati (Progress), in 1928; the last one was published 
from Dacca. 

The common aim of these and some other new journals was well summed up 
by Nandagopal Sengupta: 

. . There came the Kallol, the Kali-kalam and other magazines, then, and in 
the literature which they distributed all over the country, a distinct consciousness 
of a new age was manifested. The lives of the people standing on the lowest steps 
of society who were deceived, cursed and disapproved, started to become the 
subject of stories and novels. In verse and prose, that hunger, thirst, work and 
fancy which people had recognized in life but had not considered admissible in 
literature and arts, started to be voiced. A tide of new youth flooded the soil 
turned barren by the cleanliness of the Prabasi and the cleverness of the Sabuj- 
patra.” 382 

It was, indeed, conventions and taboos in literature against which young 
poets and writers, grouping around these journals in ever higher numbers, re¬ 
belled. Unavoidably there followed polemics and discussions on the very prin¬ 
ciples of literary creation among the representatives of different literary groups 
and schools, and further magazines were founded to express the ever more 
minute differentiation of views and ideas, especially Sudhindranath Datta’s 
Paricay (Acquaintance, 1931), Sanjay Bhattacarya’s PuraSa (Fulfilled Hope) 
and Buddhadeb Basu’s Kabita (Poems, 1935). 


382 Uttarsurl IX, 1962, No. 4, p. 488. 
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It was the transition from the Tagorean Bharat! to the Kallol group which 
characterized the inner development of Mohitlal Majumdar (1882-1952) and 
marked his way from a light and melodious verse aiming at spirituality towards 
a poetry of social reality and the material world. The milestone in his develop¬ 
ment was his Svapan-pasar! (A Dealer in Dreams, 1922) revising his previous 
attitude to life and literature, and the new approach was expressed in full in the 
Bismaran! (The Forgetful, 1929). In his last years, however, he turned back 
towards more traditional elements. 

Delayed was the poetic debut of Yatlndramohan Sengupta (1887-1954), an 
engineer by profession, whose poetry is a half-satirical and half-sorrowful com¬ 
mentary on the miseries and disappointments of life. His Maricika (The Fata 
Morgana, 1923), Maru^ikha (Flames of the Desert, 1927), Marumaya (The Illu¬ 
sions of the Desert, 1930), Sayan (Evening, 1940) and other books bear titles 
suggestive of his peculiar attitude. As claimed by Subhas Mukhopadhyav, his 
Maricika was “the first step of Bengali poetry towards modernity.” 393 

In spite of all the differences between these two poets, both of them raised 
their voices in common protest against accepting life as it was, and poetry 
as its mere reflection, as something melodious and, within the limits of possibility, 
full of inner harmony. In a way, the general discontent of Indian people with the 
state of affairs in their country between the two wars was the main cause of 
the unrest of the new generation of Bengali poets, driving them to look for new 
ways of expressing their own as well as their intellectual readers’ feelings and 
ideas. In these efforts, they felt more akin to modem English, American and 
French poets than to Rabindranath or even his Bengali predecessors. It was 
especially T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound who were eagerly read, often translated 
and not infrequently imitated. 

Sukumar Sen 394 regards these two poets as the main influence which caused 
a “sudden and determined change” in the poetry of Jibanananda Das (1899- 
1954), 396 one of the most remarkable poetic personalities of Bengal in that 
period. After his first book Jhara palak (Cast-off Feathers, 1928) he discarded 
old rhymes and rhythms and started experimenting with verses full of strange 
metaphors and stray scraps of the unconscious, re-setting this cruel world of 
ours into a glittering mosaic imbued with irresistible charm. But, as stated by 
Jyotirmay Datta, “there is the vision of a sympathetic order behind the world’s 
cruelty, which cannot intervene but keeps company with man in his tragic 
vigil.” 396 

Far and near, topple cities, topple homes, 

And villages fall with a crash. 

Long ages man has spent on earth, 

Yet his shadows on the wall 


383 Paricay XXIV, 1954, No. 4, p. 428. 

394 Suktjmar Sen, HBL, p, 372. 

393 Sanjay Bhattacarya, Adhunik kabitar bhumika, Calcutta 1959. 
393 Kabita, 1960, No. 100, p. 146. 
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Death, destruction, fear 
Or merely hesitation seems. 

All along the coast of time 
Nothing but emptiness. 

Yet ringing this our bare desert 
Of shame and error, thoughts and dreams, 

Strange trees rustle, cool the land. 

The heart points the way. And wisdom too. And love. 397 

Jibanananda did not live a happy life; he lost his teacher’s posts both in Cal¬ 
cutta and Delhi, was unemployed for a longer time, had to leave his East 
Bengali home after Pakistan had been created, and was finally killed in a street 
accident. His poetry, however, grew mature from one book to the other. They 
are few in number, due to his self-critical mind: Dhusar pandulipi (The Faded 
Manuscript, 1936), Banalata Sen (1942), Mahaprthibi (The Great Earth, 1944) 
and Satti tarar timir (The Darkness of Seven Stars, 1948). 398 

The second half of the thirties was marked, in Bengal as well as in the other 
parts of India, by a growth of the leftist tendencies in literature. 3983 Let us remem¬ 
ber the foundation of the All-India Progressive Writers Association (AIPWA), 
in Lucknow in 1936, and its Conference held in Calcutta, at the end of 1938. 
The leftist group of writers and poets in Bengal grew both in number and quality 
during the forties which was an unforgettable period in the history of the Ben¬ 
gali nation. The outbreak of the second World War, the Great Famine in 1942—43, 
the Hindu-Muslim riots, the gain of Independence accompanied by the partition 
of Bengal into the Indian West Bengal and East Pakistan, and the massive 
migration of Hindus from the East to the West and of Muslims the other way 
about—all these events strongly influenced the literature of the time and were 
finding immediate reflections in the writings of many a poet and writer. 

In the kingdom of hunger, life is prose — 

Even the full moon reminds of a loaf of bread, 

said Sukanta Bhattacarya (1926-1947), 399 the talented, but prematurely 
deceased poet of hunger and revolution. In a similar tone, many of his contem¬ 
poraries reacted, both in prose and in verse. Their main organ became Paricay 
(Acquaintance), founded in 1931 by the poet Sudhindranath Datta from whom 
they took it over, changing it into the foremost leftist monthly of Bengal which 
it has remained till now. 


397 Translation ibid., p. 71, by Jyotirmay Datta. 

398 In English, Banalata Sen and Other Poems, Calcutta 1962. 

3983 Cf. D. K. Biswas, Sociology of major Bengali novels, Gurgaon 1974. 

899 Asok Bhattacabya, Kabi Sukanta, Calcutta 1958, and Kabi-kiSor Sukanta, 
Calcutta 1967. 
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Since the 15th of August 1947, the two parts of Bengal have been living 
separate lives. The partition of Bengal into a part of India and East-Pakistan 
meant the creation of two Bengali literatures which, due to the unhappy devel¬ 
opment of political relations between the two states, were almost completely 
separated from each other. Naturally enough, this development has resulted in 
stressing the differences between the Muslim Bengali intelligentsia concentrat¬ 
ed in East Bengal, nowadays Bangladesh, and their Hindu colleagues liv ing 
in the Indian West Bengal. 

In West Bengal, the main and uncontested centre of which has remained 
Calcutta, literary life continued without any interruption after partition. 
Practically all prominent Hindu poets, writers, journalists, teachers etc. previous¬ 
ly living in the Eastern part of the country found a new home in Calcutta, thus 
strengthening the position of Bengali literature there. With undiminished 
enthusiasm they went on enlarging the scope of their literature, with ever new 
tones added by the representatives of younger generations of poets and writers. 
But the leading voice belonged, of course, to those who had started their literary 
career in the pre-War period and among whom the liberation of India brought 
about a more minute differentiation, both in ideology and in artistic methods. 

We have concluded the previous chapter by stating that it was especially the 
leftist tendencies which grew rather prominent during the forties. In prose, the 
main and the most valuable issue of this development was a remarkable pro¬ 
gress of the short story which in general may be considered the strongest 
component of modem Bengali literature. 

One of its most outstanding representatives was Manik Bandyopadhyay 
(1910-1956), for several years till his death the uncontested leader of the Com¬ 
munist writers of Bengal. His proper name was Prabodhkumar Bandyopadhyay 
and he was born and grew up in the countryside which deeply influenced his 
writings in the first half of his career. It was especially the Eastern Bengali vil¬ 
lage which inspired him to write his two most notable novels, in 1936—Padma 
nadir majhi 400 (Boatman of the Padma; English in 1948) and Putulnacer iti- 
katha 401 (The Puppets’ Dance; English in 1968, under the title The Puppets’ 
Tale); the latter “has been accepted as the most powerful Bengali novel of its 
time.” 402 “We are puppets whom Somebody makes dance but cannot be seen,” 
says one of the many well-portrayed village characters of the novel in which the 
author concentrates on the fight of man against nature and all those blind 


400 Translated into English by Hibendbanath Mukhebjee, Bombay 1948; into 
Russian by A. Gobbovskiy, Moscow 1959; and into Czech by Dusan Zbavitel, 
Prague 1954. 

401 In English by Sachindbalal Ghosh, New Delhi 1968; in Czech by Dusan 
Zbavitel, Prague 1964. 

102 Nabaneeta Dev Sen, Two Cases of Conscience and Alienation. Jadavpur 
Journal of Comparative Literature 11, 1973, p. 107. 
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forces dominating his life and the old society. It is a hard fight with ever new 
clashes and defeats, depicted in the book as never before in Indian literature. 
Manik Bandyopadhyay put much of himself into its hero, the village doctor 
gas! who obstinately tries to find a way out of the blind alley of antiquated 
customs and social superstitions. 

Manik worked in Calcutta as a writer, editor and politician. In the forties, he 
joined the Indian Progressive Writers Association and turned definitely to¬ 
wards Marxism. He was a prolific author and the best production of the second 
phase of his career is short stories 403 of which he wrote almost two hundred. 
Their themes are marked with political consciousness and their treatment is 
realistic. Hardships of the years of war, famine, the farmers’ fight against 
oppression, Hindu-Muslim riots and, later on, the life of the working people 
and the lower middle class in Calcutta—these are the main subjects of his 
stories, collected in numerous books, e.g. Pragaitihasik (Prehistorical, 1937), 
Ahimsa (Non-Violence, 1941), Catuskon (Four-Squared, 1942), Ajkal parsur 
galpa (Stories of Today, Yesterday and the Day Before, 1946), Pheriwala (The 
Hawker, 1953), etc. His novels from this period, however, are lacking in the 
persuasiveness of the Padma nadir majhi and the Putulnacer itikatha. 

Very different was the ideological and artistic development of Tarakahkar 
Bandyopadhyay (1898-1971) who also started with village novels. 404 Among 
them, especially noteworthy and widely acclaimed were the Dhatri debata (The 
Nursing Deity, 1939), the Kalindi (1940) and theHamsuli bamker upakatha (The 
Legend of the Hamsuli Bend, 1947). They were inspired by the village life in 
Birbhum where the author was born and they reflected it in a realistic way, 
with a deep insight into its problems. Taralahkar was always active in politics, 
in the pre-War times he was jailed for his participation in the anti-British 
movement and after Independence he became an ardent supporter of the 
Government and a professional politician. His writings from this period, how¬ 
ever, were less successful, except a few short stories which had interesting plots 
and revealed the author’s ability in drawing lively characters. 

Much younger in age was Narayan Gangopadhyay (1918—1970) who entered 
Bengali literature with remarkable short stories mostly drawn from a rural 
environment; they were marked by uncompromising criticism of superstitions 
and backwardness, and of the repressive policy of the British colonial authori¬ 
ties. After Independence, Narayan turned more to city life for his themes. Ihc 
basic tone of his best books was deep humanism and a sharp sense of justice. 
They show the author’s passionate concern for human suffering and the vain 
struggle to resist unbearable conditions and pressures. Among his themes, the 
tragedies caused by the partition of Bengal and the hardships of the refugees 


403 In English, Primeval and Other Stories, ed. by Dkbiprasat) ChatterJI, 
New Delhi 1958. 

404 In English, his Ganadevata (The People Pavillion) appeared, translated by 
Lila Ray, Bombay 1969. 
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from East Pakistan occupied a prominent place. He wrote dozens of novels 
(UpanibeS, The Colony, 1943; Nil diganta, Blue Horizons, 1958; Megher upar 
prasad, 405 Castles Above the Clouds, 1963; etc.) and many short stories 406 col¬ 
lected in several volumes. As a Reader in Bengali Literature at the University of 
Calcutta, he was also an ardent student of the history of literature. 

Among other prose writers whose life’s work has been already concluded, 
mention must be made of Rajdekhar Basu (1880-1960) who was a prominent 
philologist and translated the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the HitopadeSa 
and Kalidasa’s Meghaduta into Bengali prose. He won his popularity, however, 
first of all with his humorous and satirical stories published under the pen- 
name of Para&uram. His humour was mostly kind and unhurting and revealed 
both his mastery of the Bengali language and his ability to sketch, with a few 
touches of pen, very vivid characters. 

The late poets Sudhindranath Datta and Buddhadeh Basu have left a distinc¬ 
tive trail in Bengali poetry and have been followed by many younger poets. 

Sudhindranath Datta (1901-1960), 407 “an aristocrat by birth and by 
choice,” 408 was, though much younger in age, rather close to Rabindranath 
Thakur whom he also accompanied during some of his journeys. In his poetry, 
however, ho intentionally differed from him. As stated by Harindranath Dat¬ 
ta, 409 Sudhindranath founded the literary magazine Paricay, in 1931, because 
he was unable to gain access to other journals. He was an atheist and materialist, 
but also a romantic at the same time. His poetry was subjective and strove 
after a refined expression, often coining new words and unworn combinations 
of words, in an effort to avoid poetic cliches of the old school. He did not publish 
much, his best collections being the Orchestra (1935), the Sambarta (Cata¬ 
clysmic Clouds, 1953) and the Kalay o kalpurus (The Abode and Orion, 1957). 

Buddhadeb Basu (1908-1974) appeared on the Bengali literary stage as the 
co-editor of the Dacca magazine Pragati (Progress), but even more important 
was the quarterly Kabita (Poems) which he started in 1935. He published in 
it not only his own verse and poems by other, especially younger poets, but 
also his theoretical articles, polemics and reviews marked by a broad knowledge 
of the world literature and a rhetoric brilliance. He was a noted theoretician 
and professor of comparative literature, both at Jadavpur University in 
Calcutta and in the U.S.A. Buddhadeb left no literary genre and form untried 
and excelled in poetry, short story, novel, drama and essay. First of all, however, 
he was a poet imbued with a rich imagination and a sure verse technique, often 
echoing foreign models. The Kankabati (1937) and the DamayantI (1943) are 


406 Translated into Czech by Dtjsan Zbavitel, Prague 1967. 

406 An anthology appeared in Russian, translated by B. Karpushkin, Moscwo 
1958. 

407 In English, The World of Twilight, Calcutta 1970. 

408 Clinton B. Seely in Dictionary of Oriental Literature, 2, London 1974, p. 43. 
408 Uttarsuri IX, 1962, No. 4, pp. 473-7. 
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probably his best verse collections. His drama Tapasi o Tarangini won the 
Sahitya Aka demi Award, in 1967. Numerous are also his short stories (Rekha- 
citra, Pictures in Outline, 1931; Era ora ebam aro aneke, These, Those and 
Many Others, 1932; Pheriwala, The Hawker, 1940; etc.), often lyrical in 
mood and psychological in aim, undoubtedly better than his no less numerous 
novels. 

For almost fifty years, Premendra Mitra (b. 1904) has been one of the most 
popular and widely read Bengali authors of both verse and prose; and it is 
difficult to say which of these two genres suits him better. In the thirties and 
the forties, he was associated with several literary journals and later worked 
for film and radio. From the very beginning, his writings have been marked by 
sensitivity and a keen sense of every injustice caused by the wrongs in society; 
his short stories are therefore often gloomy pictures, especially as they con¬ 
centrate upon the lower strata of the Indian community. His verse has gradually 
gained thoughtfulness and philosophical depth, without, however, striving after 
any complicated philosophy of fife; his diction is rather simple, when compared 
with that of his more modernistic contemporaries. As is the case with so many 
Bengali writers, Premendra is better in short stories than novels. One of his 
later creations is the charming character of the Bengali Miinchhausen called 
Ghanada whose amusing “lies” sometimes border on science-fiction (Ghanadar 
galpa, Ghanada’s Stories, 1967, etc.). Premendra’s main collections of verse 
are Prathama (The First, 1932), Samrat (The Emperor, 1940), Pherari phauj 
(The Deserters, 1948) and Sagar theke phera (Return from the Sea, 1956; 
Sahitya Akademi Award). Among his numerous novels and books of stories, 
the PaiicaSar (Five Arrows, 1929), Benami bandar (The Nameless Port, 1930) 
and KuyaSa (Mist, 1938) should be mentioned. 

The most outstanding representative of contemporary Bengali poetry is 
undoubtedly Bisnu De (b. 1909), a professor of English by profession and very 
well acquainted not only with the literary traditions of his country, but also 
with world literature at largo, including that of ancient Greece and Rome. He 
is a Marxist, but his verse is the very opposite of the proclamatory and slogan¬ 
like poetry often found among the leftists. It is sophisticated, hard to under¬ 
stand and full of allusions to rather distant spheres and fascinates by the 
perfection of its metrical form and intricate imagery. 

No more speech off stage in this poetic play, 

The herald comes back sad from his frontline tour. 

On Kailas ends the wanderlust of May. 

Desires crystallise and I come home once more, 

Calm from the adolescent lone tirade. 

Elective mind tires of the luxuries of Truth, 

The nomad finds in his laisser-faire trade 
His ego’s limits, my skylarking youth! 

Great Mother! prodigal I now reclaim 
My comer in your many-mansioned house. 

Strange generations crowd there, yet in the same 
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Eternal feature shining in your face 

I recover my past, recast my future days — 

The firebrand bursts into a hymn of praise. 410 

In the Bibliography of Bisnu De’s books by Arun Sen 411 thirteen volumes of 
poetry are listed, from the Urbasi o Artemis (Urvasi and Artemis, 1933) to the 
Sambad mulata kabya (News are in Essence Poetry, 1969). Among them, the 
Smrti satta bhabisyat (Remembrance, Reality, the Future, 1963) was honoured 
by the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1965. Bisnu De is also the author of remark¬ 
able essays and literary reflections, e.g. Sahityer bhabisyat (The Future of 
Literature, 1952). 

The older generation of poets is also represented by Ajit Datta (1907), the 
author of simple and melodious poetry, and especially by Amiya CakrabartI 
(1901) who has lived in the U.S.A. as a professor of philosophy. His long 
association with Rabindranath Thakur, whose Secretary he was, naturally 
influenced his first poems (Khasra, Rough Draft, 1938) but Amiya soon found 
his individual tone based on his experience as a keen and sensitive observer 
of life (Parapar, On Opposite Shores, 1953; Palabadal, Change of Time, 1955, 
etc.). 

About the end of the thirties a whole group of mostly leftist poets came into 
prominence attracting much attention by their clear political attitude and 
poetic talent. Dhananjay Das 412 enumerates as their characteristic qualities, 
“historicity, intense human emotions, hope instead of hopelessness, sharp 
ridicule of exhaustion and ugliness, self-criticism, social consciousness instead 
of relying on pure thinking, willingness to accept domestic traditions,” etc. 
They were reacting strongly and immediately to all rapid turns in the political 
and social development during the forties and did not lose their close contact 
with the political and social reality later on, after Independence. Samar Sen 
(b. 1916) 413 was the oldest of them and the first to start the “movement,” 
in 1937, by his collection Kayekti kabita (A Few Poems). His verse was in¬ 
tentionally as ‘ ‘un-poetic” as possible and it strongly influenced many other poets. 
Samar Sen himself, however, after his Tinpurus (Three Generations, 1944) 
ceased to write poetry altogether. 

Manindra Ray (b. 1919) published his Ekcaksu (One-eyed) in 1939 and since 
then has added more then ten further collections, among which the Mohini 
aral (1967, Bewitching Veil, in English, 1968) was honoured with the Sahitya 
Akademi Award in 1969. He is a Marxist and the changes in Indian life he is 
reacting to find a sublimated echo in his verse, filtered through his sensitive 
mind. His diction and style are clear and chaste and never verbose. 


410 Translated by the poet himself. Kabita, 1960, No. 100, p. 91. See also Water 
my roots, essays by and on Bishnu Dey edited by Dasgupta Samib, Calcutta 1973. 

411 Paricay 38, 1969, No. 12, pp. 1265-89. See also Dasgupta Samib (editor), 
Watering roots, essays by and on Bishnu Dey, Calcutta 1973. 

412 Paricay 39, 1969, No. 1, p. 93. 

413 The Complete Poems by Samar Sen, translated by P. Nandt, Calcutta 1970. 
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The most talented member of this group is Subhas Mukhopadhyay (b, 1919) 414 
who has always taken active part in political life and was imprisoned because 
of this activity. He is a militant type of poet, especially in his initial volumes; 
the first of them, the Padatik (Foot-soldier), appeared in 1940. Subhas is a 
consistent Marxist, always striving after unambiguous expression and not 
avoiding even the most profane subjects. His poetry is strong and effective in 
its directness and sincerety. A new dimension is being added in his more recent 
books, such as Yata durei yai (As Far As I Wander, 1962), Kal madhumas 
(Tomorrow Comes Spring, 1966) or Ei bhai (This Brother, 1970)—-that of 
deeper contemplation on man and his relations to things and people, always 
in a close social context. The poet wrote also successful prose-works. 

Very high is the number of younger poets—suprisingly high for anybody 
who is not acquainted with the rich tradition and the literally immense popu¬ 
larity of poetry in Bengal. The latter may at least be inferred from the fact 
that there exists a weekly devoted entirely to poetry, the Saptahik Bangla 
kabita (Bengali Poems Weekly, edited by Sakti Cattopadhyay), and there were 
attempts at publishing a daily of the same type (Dainik kabita) and even, as 
an experiment, a similar “hourly” (Kabita ghantiki). It is, of course, impossible 
to enumerate dozens of poets who would deserve mention, but let us, at least, 
notice some of them, such as Kiransankar Sengupta (1918), Anil Cakrabarti 
(1919), Mangalacaran Cattopadhyay (1920), Birendra Cattopadhyay (1920), 
Nares Guha (1921), Nirendranath Cakrabarti (1924), Jagannath Cakrabarti 
(1924), Ram Basu (1925), Arun Bhattacarya (1925), Sakti Cattopadhyay 
(1933), Alokranjan Dasgupta (1933), Sunil Gahgopadhyay (1934) and Santi 
Lahirl (1936). 

As stated above, in Bengali prose fiction the short story distinctly prevails 
in quality over the novel. Among its present representatives, many older 
writers continue to contribute to the varied spectrum, such as Bibhutibhusan 
Mukhopadhyay (1896), Prabodhkumar Sanyal (1907), the author of several 
novels and travelogues, and Subodh Ghos (1908) whose book of short stories 
Phasil (Fossil) attracted much attention in the pre-Independence days. Both 
poems and prose sketches are written by Sajanlkanta Das (1900). Rich is the 
literary crop of Annadasankar Ray (1904), a distinguished poet, but first of 
all prose writer and author of several volumes of short stories, novels, essays 
and travelogues; his Satyasatya (Truth and Untruth, 1932—42) is a cycle of 
six novels forming a large social canvas. 

An exceptional personality among these Bengali writers is Balaicand Mukho¬ 
padhyay (1899) who publishes under the pen-name of Banaphul. A medical 
practitioner by profession, he started as a poet, but soon found his true medium 
of expression in prose. He has written several plays and novels, o.g. the 
Trnkhanda (A Bit of Straw, 1935) and the three-volume Jangam (On the Move, 


414 Selected Poems of Subhas Mukhopadhyay, translated by P. Nandy et ah, 
Calcutta 1969. 
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1943), but his most valuable contribution to modern Bengali literature is a 
number of very brief, terse stories, usually with a well-rounded plot (e.g. 
Banaphuler galpa, Banaphul’s Stories, 1936; BhuyodarSan, Experiment, 1942, 
etc.). Very effective is usually the point of each story. They are primarily 
concerned with the heroes’ inner conflicts and the impact of their environment, 
not infrequently also attacking social prejudices and human vices. Sometimes 
they are near to caricature, but the author’s deeply humanist mood always 
prevails. As a doctor practising in the countryside of West Bengal, Banaphul 
has discovered a rich source of experience and inspiration there which he knows 
how to make use of in his writings. 

Manoj Basu (1901), originally a lawyer and a noted publisher, is well known 
for his popular novels (Bhuli nai, I Have Not Forgotten, 1943; Jaljangal, 
The Water-jungle, 1951, etc.) and short stories with a characteristic mixture 
of romantic and realistic elements. Gopal Haidar (1902), known as an active 
Communist politician, a Marxist literary critic and historian 415 and an intellectual 
leader of the leftists, wrote a few novels dealing with the liberation movement 
and imbued with an acute historical sense (the trilogy: Ekada, Once, 1939; 
Anyadin, Another Time, 1950; Ar ekdin, Yet Another Day, 1954). 

Bimal Mitra (1912) is perhaps the most popular Bengali short story writer 
of today. He entered literature rather late, in 1945, with his collection of 
stories, Diner par din (Day After Day) but has since written almost two hundred 
stories (Rani saheba, Mrs. Rani, 1954; Putul didi, 1954, etc.) and some good 
novels of which Saheb Bibi Golam (1953) won much popularity. 

Among the younger writers, SamareS Basu (1923) must be named first. He 
succeeded Manik Bandyopadhyay both as tho most outstanding representative 
of the leftist wing in fiction and as a prolific author of excellent short stories 
and no less successful novels. Some of the earlier ones, such as the Ganga 
(1957) deal with the village life, but in most cases, SamareS Basu is the author 
of city novels and stories from the milieu of the lower and middle classes, full 
of imagination in inventing interesting plots, very skilful in their realistic 
treatment and bold in sexual matters; one of his novels, Bibar (Cave) was even 
proscribed for obscenity. Numerous are both his novels, e.g. Uttaranga (Waves, 
1951), Bi Ti roder dhare (On the B. T. Road, 1953) etc. and collections of short 
stories, e.g. Akal brsti (Untimely Rains, 1954), Pasarini (She-Hawker, 1955), 
Joyar bhata (Flood-tide, 1960), etc. He also used the pen-name Kalkut in some 
of his novels, e.g. Amrtakumbher sandhane (Searching for Nectar, 1954). 

There are many other promising talents among younger Bengali writers, 
some of whom, for instance Saiikar (full name Manisankar Bandyopadhyay) 418 
and Sunil Gangopadhyay, have already proved their novelistic and story¬ 
telling abilities. 

415 Cf. e.g. his Bangala sahityer ruprekha (Basic Features of Bengali Literature), 
Calcutta 1958. 

418 Rachel van M. Baumeb, Sankar: Twentieth-Century Kathak. Books Abroad, 
Autumn 1969, Norman, pp. 487-498. 
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. a first-rate dramatist is yet to be bom in Bengal. The drama we have 
had to the present day hardly deserves the name, so primitive is the sense of 
action, character, and dialogue,” says J. C. Ghosh. 117 However harsh these 
words may sound, they are not fully unjustified. The drama still remains the 
weakest point of modern Bengali literature. Nevertheless, a few gifted play¬ 
wrights do deserve attention. 

Saclndranath Sengupta (1891-1964) was a journalist active in politics and 
his numerous plays were progressive in outlook and well-conceived in the 
development of dramatic characters. The Sirajuddaula (1938) is a historical 
play and the Samgram o santi (War and Peace, 1940), Ei svadhinata (This 
Freedom, 1948), Sabar upare manus satya (Man is the Greatest Truth, 1959) 
etc. are social and political dramas. 

One of the Nestors of the contemporary Bengali playwrights, Manmath Ray 
(1899) wrote a number of plays commemorating India’s liberation movement, 
e.g. the Muktir dak (Call of Freedom, 1924), the Karagar (Jail, 1930) etc. His 
more recent dramas (e.g. Langal, Plough, 1955) and excellent one-act plays 
(Naba ekanka, New One-Act Plays, 1958) are either social or psychological in 
contents and approach. 

Pramathanath Bisi (1902) is a versatile author who has applied himself to 
writing poetry (Akuntala, 1946; Uttar megh, The Upper Cloud, 1953, etc.), 
novels (Joradlghir Caudhurir paribar, The Caudhuri Family of JoradighI, 
1937) and short stories (Brahmar hasi, The Laugh of Brahma, 1948; Alaukik, 
Supernatural, 1957, etc.), not to speak of literary history and criticism. His 
most individual contributions, however, are his dramas imbued with a rare 
sense of humour and staged rather often, e.g. Rnam krtva (If you Borrow, 
1935), Ghrtam pibet (He Should Drink Ghee, 1936), Maucake dhil (Into a 
Wasps’ Nest, 1948), etc. 

Digindracandra Bandyopadhyay (1910) is a journalist by profession and a 
Marxist in his political views. This is reflected in his numerous dramas and one- 
act plays dealing mostly with political problems and social questions, e.g. the 
difficulties of life of the refugees from Pakistan, the hardship of the lower- 
class families, etc. The Antaral (Interval, 1945), Taranga (Waves, 1947), Bastu- 
bhita (The Ancestor Home, 1948) and many other dramas react to the most per¬ 
tinent questions of the day. 

Before turning our attention to the contemporary literature of Bangladesh, 
we would once again stress the immensely important role played by various 
journals and magazines in the cultural life of West Bengal. They are very many 
in number, and surprisingly many to specialize in literaturo. Each of them 
brings out, at the autumn festival of Durgapuja, a much enlarged special issue 
(the so-called iaradiya samkhya) with dozens of poems, short storios and even 
whole novels which, in their entirety, give a true picture of the gradual develop¬ 
ment of literature in West Bengal. 


117 J. C. Ghosh, BL, p. 151. 
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In East Bengal, nowadays Bangladesh, the literary situation was much 
different, after the gain of Independence and Partition (1947). Though prevailing 
in number, the Muslim part of the Bengali nation had much less intellectuals 
than the Hindu community. Several causes had brought about this phenomenon, 
among which the generally worse economic position of Muslims in the undivided 
India must be stressed, which made their access to higher education much more 
difficult. First of all, however, there are historical reasons. The Bengali Muslim 
community did not take part in the modernization movement of the 19th 
century and was not able to catch up with the rapid development of modem 
culture in the 20th. Moreover, before Partition, the majority of higher posts 
and intellectual positions even in East Bengal were occupied by the Hindus, 
and almost all Hindu writers, poets, journalists and professors had to leave 
the country about 1947, leaving behind a cultural vacuum which the Muslims 
were not able to fill up immediately. All these factors considerably retarded 
the growth of literature in Bangladesh which had to wait till the new generation 
of poets and writers grew in number and experience. No wonder that their 
literature was much different, in many a respect, from its sister literature in 
West Bengal. Also the fact that connections between both countries were 
intentionally and consistently prevented by the Pakistani authorities played 
a role here. And finally, the undue stress put on religion, i.e. Islam, from above 
was another negative factor in the development of a true modern literature in 
East Bengal. 

In general, two tendencies were discernible among Eastern Bengali writers 
and poets, from the very beginning. Some of them turned towards Islam, 
refusing the common traditions of the undivided Bengal and striving after the 
revival of Islamic traditions of both Arabic-Persian and Bengali origin. Also 
in their diction, they preferred Persian and Urdu vocabulary, purifying their 
language of many Sanskritic elements. In contents, they often revived Islamic 
subjects and stressed the religious basis of the new Eastern Bengali culture. 
Talim Hosen (1918) and Farrukh Ahmad (1919-74), the author of the Sat 
sagarer majhi (The Sailor of Seven Sees, 1945), Muhurter kabita (The Poems 
of the Moment), Hatem Tal (1966) and many other collections, were the main 
representatives of these tendencies. 

Much larger in number, however, were those poets and writers who under¬ 
stood the necessity of a secular basis for their writings, and either continued the 
pre-Partition traditions (Rabindranath Thakur being the main influence), or 
looked for a quite new way of building up their national literature. Among the 
older authors, the poetess Begam Sufiya Kamal (1911) excelled as the author 
of love and nature poetry; her Samjher maya (Twilight Magic) appeared in 
1938, continued, after Independence, by other collections, e.g. Man o jlban 
(Mind and Life, 1960), Maya kajal (Magic Collyrium, 1951), etc. Also Golam 
Mostafa (1897-1964) was at his best when writing love poetry, sincere in 
conception and simple in diction; much of it was collected in the Bulbulistan 
(The Land of the Nightingale, 1949). Mention must be made also of Abdul 
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Kadir (1906) and Abul Hosen (1921) whose Nababasanta (The New Spring) 
appeared in 1942. 

Very different was the approach chosen by the greatest poet of Bangladesh 
who was the only Eastern Bengali author able to gain general recognition in the 
whole of Bengal and to reach also foreign readers by his poetry. It is Jasimuddin 
(1903-76) who, when still studying at the College in Faridpur, attracted much 
attention by his poem Kabar (The Grave) published in a Calcutta journal and 
later included in the poet’s first book of verse, the Rakhali (Pastoral, 1929); 
the poem is a lament of an old poor farmer over the grave of his grandson. It 
was this poem already which indicated the main source of Jasimuddin’s 
inspiration, the immensely rich folk poetry of East Bengal which he had been 
collecting ever since his youth and was also echoing in his own books: Rangila 
nayer majhi (Boatman of the Colourful Boat, 1933), Padma par (The Banks 
of Padma, 1949) and especially in his most famous ballads, Naksi-kamthar 
math (Field of the Embroidered Quilt, 1929), 418 Sojan Badiyar ghat (The 
Wharf of Sojan the Gypsy, 1933) 419 and Sakina (1960). All of them are modem 
counterparts of old folk ballads, narrating love stories of simple villagers in a 
highly emotional tone and using metaphors either directly taken over from 
folk songs or created in imitation of them. Jasimuddin wrote also several books 
of lyrical poetry, with a deep understanding of the needs of villagers, e.g. 
Balucar (Sandbanks, 1930), Dhankhet (The Paddy Field, 1932), Matir kanna 420 
(The Earth’s Cry, 1951) and Halud barani (The Turmeric-coloured, 1966). His 
Bhayabaha sei dingulite (During Those Horrible Days, 1972) was inspired by 
the fight for the independence of Bangladesh. Also his plays, Beder meye 
(The Gipsy Girl, 1951), Madhumala (1956) and Palli badhu (Village Bride, 
1956) are re-elaborations of folk ballads and fairy tales, and his Bangalar 
hasir galpa (Humorous Tales of Bengal, 2 vols., 1961-64) re-countings of folk 
anecdotes. His only novel, Boba kahinl (The Dumb Tale, 1961) is autobio¬ 
graphical in contents and very interesting for its realistic depiction of villago 
life in East Bengal, at the beginning of the century. 

Jasimuddin’s poetry, often translated into foreign languages, is quite singular 
in its orientation to the folk traditions of Bengal. Many of the poet’s songs 
have become true folk songs, returning to the rich store which they wore 
inspired by. Kabi Jasimuddin has thus richly repaid his source of inspiration 
and his poetry enjoys unrivalled popularity among the broad masses of 
Bangladesh. 

The majority of contemporary poets of Bangladesh, mostly younger in ago, 
belong to the generation which started writing in the post-Partition days, 
to give expression to the aspirations of the youth, but also to its disillusions 
and growing discontent with the unhappy development of Pakistan, during 


418 In English by E. M. Milford, Calcutta 1939. 

114 In English by Barbara Painter and Yann Lovelock, London 1969. 
120 Translated into Russian by S. Severtsev, Moscow 1959. 
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whose rule they had to fight even for such basic rights as the right to use and to 
cultivate their mother tongue. 421 Ahsan Habib (1917), the author of the 
Ratri ses (The Night is Over, 1947) and the Chaya harin (The Shadow Deer, 
1962), Sikandar Abu Jafar (1918), the author of the Kabita (Poems, 1965), 
Saiyad All Ahsan (1922), 422 the author of the Anek akas (Many Skies, 1967), 
Sanaul Hak (1923) whose first book was Nadi o manuser kabita (Poems of 
River and Man, 1957) and who wrote also the Surya anyatar (The Sun is the 
Other) and the Sambhaba anyana (The Possibility is the Same, 1965), Saiyad 
Ali Airaf (1924), Abdul Gani Hajari (1925), Asraf Siddiki (1926), Abdur Rasid 
Khan (1927), Mazharul Islam (1927) whose Matir phasal (The Harvest of the 
Earth) appeared in 1955, Samsur Rahman (1929) who started in 1960 with the 
collections Pratham gan, dvitiya mrtyur age (The First Song, Before the 
Second Death) and Brstijhara gan (Songs of the Rainfall), followed by the 
Raudra karotite (In the Skull of Sunheat, 1963), Hasan Hafizur Rahman 
(1932)—the title of his Bimukh prantar (Adverse Land, 1965) is in accordance 
with Eliot’s Waste Land—A1 Mahmud (1936), Fazal Sahabuddin (1936), Moham¬ 
mad Mahfuzullah (1936) whose Zulekhar man (The Soul of Zuleikha) was publish¬ 
ed in 1969, Abu Hena Mostafa Kamal (1936), the author of the Apan yauban 
bairi (Youth, the Enemy, 1974), Abul Hasan (1948), the author of the Raja yay 
raja ase (Kings Go, Kings Come, 1972)—all these and many other poets try to 
write modern and original poetry, sometimes with remarkable success. 

In prose fiction, conditions were rather unfavourable in East Bengal; the 
low number of literates, considerably narrowing the book market, very few 
journals and magazines and, of course, absence of practically any experienced 
writers slowed down the production and progress not only of novels, but also 
of short stories. Nevertheless, several books have appeared which, even though 
sometimes artistically unripe, cannot be denied certain qualities—a sincere 
effort to treat the main problems of village people, to support all healthy ele¬ 
ments within the traditional Muslim society and to criticize hindrances in its 
development. In the best of these books, the didactic tendency is not too obvious 
to be detrimental to the handling of the story and is balanced by living charac¬ 
ters and interesting plots. 

Of this type is especially the novel Lai salu (The Red Salu-Tree, 1948) 423 
by Saiyad Waliullah (1922-1971) who, though studying in Calcutta and 
working in Dacca and Paris, as the Pakistani representative at the UNESCO, 
was returning in his novels, short stories and dramas to the village milieu 
which he knew intimately from his childhood. His novels Cander amabasya 


421 Especially in February 1952. Cf. Ekuser sankalan, published by the Bangla 
Akademi in Dacca, 1971. 

422 His Collected Poems (Kabya-samgraha) appeared in Dacca, 1974. 

423 In English, under the title Tree Without Roots, London 1967. Translated into 
English by Qtjaisar Saeed, Anne-Marie Thibaud et ah, London-Toronto 1967; 
into French by Anne-Marie Thibaitd, Paris 1963; into Czech by Dtjsan Zbavitel, 
Prague 1974. 
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(The New Moon, 1967) and Kando nad! kando (Weep, River, Weep, 1969) 
were awarded the Bamla Akademi (Bengal Academy) Prize in 1961 and his 
drama Bahiplr (The Saint) the Pen-Club Award. His best book, however, is his 
first novel mentioned above, with a well-conceived plot and excellent characters, 
narrating the story of a village priest who has based his career on a faked holy 
tomb. 

A similar tendency marks the novel Suryadighal bari (The Enchanted 
House, 1955) 424 by Abu Ishak (b. 1926) directed against prejudices of the 
traditional Muslim society to women who, driven by poverty, have to appear 
in public ignoring the prescribed purdah. Jaygun, the heroine of the novel, is 
a simple village woman drawn in a persuading way without much psycholo¬ 
gizing; she is a typical product of and victim to her milieu and its way of 
thinking. Abu Ishak wrote also several short stories collected, for instance, in 
Mahapatanga (Great Insect) and Harem (Harem, 1963). 

Well written is the novel Ban (Flood, 1959) by Abdur Ra£id Wasekpuri 
(1933), against the background of one of those frequent natural catastrophes in 
the Bangladesh countryside; the author wrote also several short stories. In the 
latter genre, fiaokat Osman (1921) has excelled as one of the most talented 
writers of Bangladesh; his stories as well as his dramas (Kamkarmani, The 
Gravel Gem; Etimkhana, Orphanage, etc.) are social in contents and humanistic 
in approach. Also Alauddin A1 Azild (1932), Abdul Gaffar Caudhuri (1933), 
Saiyad Samsul Hak (1934), fSaokat Ali (1935), Hasan Azizul Hak (1938) and 
many other younger authors have already several remarkable short story 
collections on their account. Among the representatives of the older generation, 
Abul Fazal (1903), the author of the novel Raiigaprabhat (The Red Morning) 
and especially of several excellent books of essays must be mentioned. As a 
promising novelist, Ra6Id Karim (1934) is noteworthy, the author of the novels 
Uttampurus (awarded the Adamji Prize in 1961) and Prasanna pasan (The 
Kind Stone, 1963). 

Several poets and writers have lost their lives during the fight for the freedom 
of Bangladesh, such as the two brothers and prose writers Sahldullah Kaysar 
(1931) and Sahir Rayhan (1933), and the playwright and linguist, Munir 
Caudhuri (1925). 

Undoubtedly many other poets and writers of Bangladesh should be added, 
but lack of trustworthy materials and sources prevents us from enlarging the 
scope of this survey. 425 

Bengali literature, in Indian West Bengal as well as Bangladesh, is one of 
the most mature literatures of South Asia and will certainly continue to play 
an importand role in the literary life of this part of the world. 


424 Translated into Czech by Dusan Zbavitel, Prague 1902. 

425 The author is indebted to Dr. M. S. Qubeshi for many informations and 
dates concerning the contemporary literature of Bangladesh. 
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Das, Brndaban 170, 172, 173, 174, 182 
Das, Curamani 175 
Das, DineSranjan 283 
Das, Gobindacandra 237 
Das, Golokhnath 222 
Das, Kaslram 146, 186 
Das, Krsnaram 191-192 
Das, Narottam 177, 179, 182, 183 
Das, Sajanikanta 291 
Das, Dhananjay 290 
Das, Jlbanananda 284—285 
Dasgupta, Alokranjan 151, 180, 181, 
226, 236, 281, 291 
Dasgupta, Saslbhusan 125, 178 


Datta, Ajit 290 
Datta, Aksaykumar 217, 283 
Datta, Girlndramohini 237 
Datta, Gurusaday 147 
Datta, Haradhan 141 
Datta, Harlndranath 288 
Datta, Jyotirmay 284 
Datta, Madhusudan 210, 226, 231, 232— 
235, 261 

Datta, Manik 165 

Datta, Rajnarayan 231 

Datta, Ramescandra 244 

Datta, Satyendranath 279—280 

Datta, Sudhlndranath 283, 285, 288 

Datta, Taracamd 215 

Daulat KazI 194-195 

De, Bisnu 289-290 

De, Candrakumar 196 

De, S/usIl/ K/umar/ 204, 206 

Deb, Radhakanta 210, 214 

Debi Caudhurani 241 

Delhi 200, 285 ' 

Derozio, H. L. Vivian 210, 216, 231 

Devapala 128 

Dharma 156, 164, 187-188 

Dharmamangal 187-188 

Dharmapala 128 

Dharma Sabha 214 

Dhendhana 129 

Dhumketu 278 

Dhusar pandulipi 285 

Digdarsan 209, 214 

Dihlavl, Sekh Iusuf 195 

Dimock, Edward C. 133 

doha 124, 131 

Dompandit 187 

DonagazI 193 

Durgamangal 187 

Durgesnandinl 239, 240, 244 

Dutt, see Datta 

East India Company 185, 203, 200, 207, 
213 

Eliot, T. S. 284, 296 
Encyclopaedia Bengalensis 217 

Faridpur 295 

Fayzulla, Sckh 137, 189 

Fazal, Abul 297 

Firing!, Anpmi 205 

Forster, E. M. 266 

Fort William College 209, 211, 218, 

238 
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Gan.es 141 

Gangopadhyay, Narayan 287-288 
Gangopadhyay, Sunil 291, 292 
Gangopadhyay, Taraknath 244 
Ganguli, Ganguly, see Gangopadhyay 
Ganguli, Manikram 188 
Gauracandrika 177 
Gaurangabijay 175 
Gaya 171, 172 
gdyen 141, 196 
Ghare baire 266 
ghatu 154, 183 
ghazal 202 
Ghos, Basudeb 181 
Ghos, Giriscandra 261 
Ghos, Haracandra 222 
Gho§, J. C. 140, 143, 201, 202, 218, 232, 
234, 243, 293 
Ghos, Kaiiprasad 231 
Ghos, Nityananda 146 
Ghos, Pratapeandra 243 
Ghos, Subodh 291 
Gho?, Yogendranath 228 
Ghoijal, Tinkari 230 
Ghosh, see Ghos 
gltabhinay 229, 230 

Gitagovinda 134, 139, 149, 150, 153,178 
Gitali 264 

Gitanjali /Engl./ 260, 261, 263, 264 
Gitanjali /Beng./ 260 
Gitaratna 206 
gltika 196-198, 229 
Gitimalya 264 
Gobindacandrer git 190 
Gobindadas Kabiraj 120, 181, 182-183, 
185 

Gobindamangal 175 
Goldsmith 231 
Gopicander sanyas 190 
Gora 258-259, 264 
Goraksabijay 189-190 
Gosvami, Rupa 121, 172, 174, 177, 180, 
182 

Gosvami, Sanatana 172, 174, 180 
Govinda, Lama Anagarika 129 
Govindalilamrta 174 
Grhadaha 280 
Guha, Nares 291 

Gupta, Bijay 135, 136, 156, 161-162, 
167 

Gupta, Isvareandra 210, 215, 217-218, 
226, 230, 231, 235, 236, 283 
Gupta, Jagadi^eandra 282 
Gupta, Murari 120, 172, 173, 181 


Gupta, Nagendranath 243 
Gupta, Ramnidhi, see Nidhubabu 
Gupta, Yogendraeandra 222 

Habib, Ahsan 296 
Hajari, Abdul Gani 296 
Hak, Enamul 193 
Hak, Hasan Azizul 297 
Hak, Saiyad Samsul 297 
Hak, Sanaul 296 
Haidar, Gopal 292 
Halhed 209 
haph akhrai 205 
Hare, David 214 
Haribamsa 186 
Hariearandas 186 
Harilila 137 
Har^aearita 146 
Harsadeva 225 
Hasan, Abul 296 
Hastings 204 
Hijli 270 

Hindu College 214, 215, 218, 232 

Hindu Mela 238 

Hitopadesa 212, 288 

Homer 235 

Hosen, Abul 295 

Hosen, Mir Masarraf 245 

Hosen, Talim 294 

Hukannani 163 

Huq, see Hak 

Husen gah 146, 161, 163, 164 
Hutom pyamcar nak§a 238 

Iliad 235 
Ishak, Abu 297 
Islam, Mazharul 296 
Islam, Nazrul 278-279, 280 

Jafar, Sikandar Abu 296 
Jagadananda 183 
Jahangir 185, 200, 244 
Jainuddin 193 
James, Rev. Thomas 219 
Jaftganama 195 
Janmadine 276 
janmalild 177 
Jasimuddin 295 

Jayadeva 132, 134, 139, 149, 150, 153, 
178, 242 
Jayananda 173 
Jayasi, Malik Muhammad 195 
Jessore 200, 232 
Jhara palak 284 
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Jibanearita 219 
Jhanadas 181-182 
Jnananvesan 215, 283 

Kabiballabh 183 
kabigan 204-205, 207, 220, 231 
Kabikankan, see Cakrabarti, Mukun- 
daram 

Kabikankancandl 166-168 
Kablndradas 189 
Kabir, Muhammad 193 
Kabiraj, see Kr$nadas 
Kabiranjan 183 
Kabita 283, 288 
kabiwala 204-208, 209, 217 
Kadir, Abdul 295 
Kalay o kalpurus 288 
Kaler yatra 268 

Kalidasa 163, 219, 225, 237, 255, 288 

Kali-kalam 283 

Kalikamangal 137, 192 

Kalikata-kamalalay 215 

Kalikirtan 203 

Kalkut, see Basu, Samares 

Kallol 283, 284 

Kalpana 254 

Kamal, Abu Hena Mostafa 296 
Kamal, Begam Sufiya 294 
Kamalakanta 242 
Kamallocan, Dvija 187 
Kandra 181 
Kanha 130, 131 
Kankabatl 288 
Kankilya 148 
Kapalkundala 240, 244 
Karbala 195 
Karaca 172 
Karca 175 

Kari o komal 247, 250 
Karim, Munsi Abdul 193 
Karim, Ra§Id 297 
Karmakar, Gobindadas 175 
KasidasI Mahabharat 146, 186 
Katha o kahinl 256 
Kathak, Srldhar 207 
Kathamala 219 
Kavikarnapura 172 
Kaysar, Sahidullah 297 
Ketakadas-K^emananda 186 
Khan, Abdur Basid 296 
Khan, Asraf 194 
Khan, Bahram 137, 193 
Khan, Chuti 140, 146 
Khan, Gunaraj 148 


Khan, Muhammad 194, 195 
Khan, Mursidkuli 185 
Khan, Paragal 140, 146 
Khan, Sabirid 192 
Khanda 182 
Kheturi 182 
kheur 205 

Kipling, Rudyard 251 
klrtan 177, 180, 182 
KIrtibilas 222 
Kogram 173 

Krishna 122, 123, 135, 136, 148-155, 
170, 171, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 
180, 181, 182, 183, 186, 192, 203, 205, 
207, 234, 236 
Krishnagar 216 

Krsnacandra, Maharaj 199, 200, 222 
Krsnadas Kabiraj 120, 172, 173-175 
Krsnakumari 234 
Krttibas 135, 140-146 
Ksanadagitacintamani 177 
Ksanika 255 
Kukkuripa 131 

Kulin kulasarbasva 222-224, 225 
Kullngram 148 
Kumarasambhava 163 
Kunur, Muhammad Abdul 137 

Lahirl, Ramtanu 216, 244, 245 
Lahirl, fbanti 291 
Laksmanasena 134 
Laksmimangal 191 
Lalan Phaklr 133 
Layll-Majnu 193 
Lebedeff, Gerasim 222 
Lesn?, Y. 248, 251, 256 
lild 181 
lildkirtan 177 
Lipika 267 
Lipimala 212 

Locandas 173, 176-177, 182 
Lokhnathdas 186 
Long, Rev. 226 
LorcandranI 194—195 
Lucknow 285 
Lui/pada/ 131 

Madan Baul 133 
Madhab, Dvija 165-166 
Madhumalatl 193 
Madras 232 

Mahabharat/Bengali/ 140, 140, 186, 207 
Mahabhtlratn /Sanskrit/ 140, 146, 163, 
222, 230, 232, 236, 238, 253, 288 
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Maliaprthibi 285 
Malifuzullah, Mohammad 296 
Mahmud, Al 296 
Maimansinha, see Mymensingh 
Maity, Pradyot Kumar 163, 169 
Majumdar, Atindra 128, 132 
Majumdar, Bhabananda 199, 200 
Majumdar, Mohitlal 284 
Majumdar, Surendranatli 237 
Majumdar, Sri^candra 243 
Malda 169 
Malhar Rao 228 
Mallik, Durlabh 190 
Man Singh 164, 166 
Manasa 134, 136, 156-165, 167, 169, 
170, 186, 187 

Manasabijay 135, 136, 156 
Manasamangal 135, 136, 164, 165, 169, 
187 

Manasi 250 

mangalkabya 133, 135, 140, 151, 156- 
169, 173, 185, 187-188, 189, 191-192, 
207 

Mansimha 200 

Mansuruddin, Muhammad 193 
Marcchadhara 188 
Markandeyapurana 187 
Marshman, John Clark 219 
Martuja, Saiyad 195 
Masik patrika 219, 220, 283 
Mathura 136, 149, 153, 154, 174 
Matulhosen 195 
May namatigit 190 
Mazumdar, see Majumdar 
Meghaduta 237, 288 - 
Meghnadbadh 233-234, 235, 261 
meyeli gan 183 
Midnapore 137, 166 
Milton 231, 232 
Mirza, Kali 207 
Mithila 178 
Mitra, Bimal 292 
Mitra, Dinabandhu 222, 226-227 
Mitra, Hariscandra 225 
Mitra, Nandagopal 239 
Mitra, Premendra 283, 289 
Mitra, Pyaricamd 216, 219, 220-221, 
238, 283 

Mitra, Radhamadhab 224 
Mitra, Rajendralal 219, 283 
Mitra, Umescandra 224 
Mohini aral 290 
Mojumder, see Majumdar 
Moliere 261 


Mostaplia, Golam 294 
Mrtyuhjay Bidyalankar 212 
Mughals 164, 185, 200, 209, 213 
Mujammil, see Mojammel 
Mukherjee, Muklierji, see Mukhopadh- 
yay 

Mukliopadhyay, Balaicamd, see Bana- 
pliul 

Mukliopadhyay, Bholanath 225-226 
Mukhopadhyay, Bliubancandra 238 
Mukliopadhyay, Bliudeb 239 
Mukhopadhyay, Bibhutibhusan 291 
Mukhopadhyay, Damodar 244 
Mukhopadhyay, Giriscandra 229 
Mukhopadhyay, Harekrsna 145, 179 
Mukhopadhyay, Prabhatkumar /prose 
writer/ 262 

Mukhopadhyay, Prabhatkumar /Ra¬ 
bindranath’s biographer/ 275 
Mukhopadhyay, Rajibloean 212 
Mukhopadhyay, Saurindramohan 282 
Mukhopadhyay, Subha? 284, 291 
Mukhopadhyay, Sailajananda 282, 283 
Mukhopadhyay, Tarapada 129, 132 
Mukhopadhyay, Trailokyanath 245 
Muktadhara 267 
Munidatta 125 
Murshidabad 203 

Mymensingh 154, 162, 183, 187,196,197 

Nabababubilas 215 
Nababibibilas 215, 216 
Nabadvip, see Nadiya 
Nabajatak 274 

Nadiya 135, 141, 171, 199, 207 
Nag, Gokulcandra 283 
Naibedya 256, 257, 260 
Naksi-kamthar math 295 
ndmkaran 171 
Nandaram 146 
Nandi, Srikar 140, 146 
Naraharidas 186 
Narayandeb 156, 161, 162-163 
Nasir Mamud 195 
natak 223 

Nath 156, 186, 189-191 
Naukadubi 252, 253 
Nezami 195 

Nidhubabu 123, 205-206 
Nil darpan 226-227 
Nimai Pandit 171, 172, 173 
Nityananda 172, 181 
Nityanandadas 186 
Nobel Prize 261, 263 
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Noguchi, Yone 274 
nrtyanatya 274-275 
Nusarat >§ah 146, 164 

Orchestra 288 
Orissa, see Urissa 
Osman, Saokat 297 
Ovid 234 

pada 123, 133, 137, 148, 149, 153, 155, 
176-184, 185, 186, 194, 195, 201, 236, 
247 

Padakalpataru 178 

padakarta 148, 176, 177, 178, 179, 183, 
201 

Padma nadir majhi 286, 287 
Padmabati 195, 232 
Padmapuran 136, 156, 161-163 
Padmini upakhyan 231 
Pagla Kanai 133 
Pala dynasty 120, 134, 146 
palakirtan 177 
Palasir yuddha 236, 261 
Palataka 264, 265 
pamcali Igan / 143, 207-208 
Pancananda patrika 245 
Pandabbijay 146 
Panduya 199 

Paramesvar, Kabindra 140, 146 

Parasuram 288 

Paricay 283, 285, 288 

Parise? 270 

Parnell 231, 237 

Patahjali 189 

Pathans 120, 164 

Pather pamcali 281 

Patisar 251 

Patna 258 

Patraput 271 

pat 147 

patuyd 146-147 

pdyar 123, 132, 161, 172, 176, 217, 233, 
235 

Pherari phauj 289 
Phuliya 141 
Phullasri 161 
Plassey 185, 203, 236 
Pound, Ezra 284 
Prabasi 258, 283 
Prabodlicandrika 212 
Pragati 283, 288 
Prantik 272 
prarthanapad 182 
Pratapaditya 200, 211 


Prathama 289 
Prembilas 186 
Punasca 270, 271 

puranas 140, 142, 159, 160, 163, 175, 
185, 186, 188, 200, 217, 230, 232 
Purasa 283 
Puri 171 

Puri, Madhavendra 171 
Putulnacer itikatha 286-287 

Radhanagar 213 
Raghunandan 182 
Raghunath 166 
Raghunath Pandit 175 
Rahman, Hasan Hafizur 296 
Rahman, Samsur 296 
Rajabali 212 
Rajsimha 241 
rakhdli gdn 183 
Raktakarabi 269 
Ramai Pandit 187-188 
Ramananda 174 

Ramayan /Bengali/ 135, 138, 139, 140- 
147, 207 

Ramayana /Sanskrit/ 140, 163, 288 
Ramdeb, Dvija 187 
Ramkrsna Kabicandra 137, 188-189 
Rangpur 223 
rasa 167, 177, 230 
Rasamahjari 199, 200 
raslila 154 
Rasulbijay 193 
Rasiiyar cithi 269 
Ratnavali 225 
Ray, Annadasankar 291 
Ray, Bamkura 166 
Ray, Basantarahjan 148, 149 
Ray, Bhabaniprasad 187 
Ray, Bharatcandra 120, 123, 137, 166, 
199-203, 217 
Ray, Bhimsen 190 
Ray, Brajamohan 208 
Ray, Dasarathi or Da6u 207-208 
Ray, Dvijendralal 262 
Ray, Haralal 229 
Ray, Kamini 237 
Ray, Manindra 290 
Ray, Manmath 293 
Ray, Niharranjan 128, 269, 271, 273 
Ray, Rammohan 211, 213-215, 246 
Ray, Rasikcandra 208 
Ray, Yoge£candra 141 
Raycaudhuri, Kalicandra 223 
Ray Caudliuri, Radhanuth 136 
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Rayhan, Sahir 297 
Raymangal 191-192 
Ray&ckhar 183 
Reynolds 238 
Rogasayyay 275 
Rosang 192, 195 
Roy, see Ray 

Sabujpatra 265, 266, 283 
Sadhabar ekadasi 226 
Sadhana 251 

Sadharan jnanoparjika sabha 216 
Sagar theke phera 289 
Sagardamri 232 
Sagir, Sah Muhammad 193 
Sahajiya 125, 126, 179 
sakhi-sambad 205 
Samacar candrika 215 
Samacar darpan 214-215 
Sambad kaumudl 215 
Sambad mulata kabya 290 
Sambad prabhakar 215, 217, 283 
Sambarta 288 
Samkrtyayan, R. 125 
Samrat 289 

sandhyabha?a 128, 129, 130 
Sanskrit College 218 
Santiniketan 257, 258, 263, 267, 273 
Sanyal, Prabodhkumar 291 
Sapta paykar 195 
Saptahik Bahgla kabita 291 
Sarada 156 
Saradacarita 165-166 
Saradamangal 165-166, 187 
Saraha 131 
sari gan 183 

Sarkar, Narahari 173, 181 
sati 214 

Satl Mayna 194-195 
Satti tarar timir 285 
Satya-kali bibad sambad 194 
Satya-Pir 186, 199 
Saurabh 196 

Sayfulmuluk-Badiujjamal 193, 195 
Scott, Walter 240, 244 
Sekandarnama 195 
Semjuti 273 
Sen, Arun 290 

Sen, Bam^idas, Gokulananda 178 
Sen, Candlcaran 243 
Sen, Debendranath 237 
Sen, Dine^candra 172, 179, 180, 196, 
197 

Sen, K$itimohan 265 


Sen, Kuluicandra 205 
Sen, Lala Jaynarayan 137 
Sen, Muktaram 187 
Sen, Nablneandra 235-236, 261 
Sen, Paramananda 172 
Sen, Ramprasad 203 
Sen, Samar 290 
Sen, Sudhir 251 

Sen, Sukumar 125, 129, 131, 132, 135, 
141, 145, 146, 151, 154, 161, 163, 174, 
175, 182, 193, 220, 222, 223, 226, 231, 
234, 235, 240, 243, 244, 262, 275, 280, 
284 

Sen, Surendranath 280 

Sen, Syamdas 189-190 

Sena dynasty 120, 134, 146 

Sengupta, Acintyakumar 282 

Sengupta, Kiransiankar 291 

Sengupta, Nandagopal 283 

Sengupta, Narelcandra 283 

Sengupta, Sacindranath 293 

Sengupta, Yatindramohan 284 

Serampore 209, 214 

Shahidullah, see Sahidullah 

Shahjahan 185, 244 

Shakespeare, William 219, 222, 226, 235 

Shiva, see Siva 

SiddikI, A.^raf 296 

Simha, Kaliprasanna 238 

Simhasanadvatrimfika 212 

Sinha, Sasadhar 266 

Sirajuddaula 185 

Sltacaritra 186 

Sitar banabas 219 

Sltaram 241 

Smrti satta bhabi^yat 290 

Snellgrove, D. L. 129 

Sonar tarl 253 

sonnet 234 

Sufism 170, 186 

Sukur Mahammad, Abdul 190 

svadeii 266, 279 

Svamakumarl Debi 244, 247 

Svarnalata 244 

Sylhet 164 

Sahabuddin, Fazal 296 
Sahidullah 125, 131 
mkta 125, 182, 203 
Sakti 126, 134, 203 
Sakuntala 219, 225 
Sankar 292 

Sankar Kabicandra 188 

Santi 131 

Sarif, Ahmad 193 
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Sarma, Golaknath 212 

Sarnia, Isvarcandra, see Bidyasagar 

Sarmistha 232 

Sastri, Haraprasad 124, 125, 129 
Sastri, Sibanath 237, 244r-245 
Sastri, Vidhu§ekhar 129 
Satabanja 244 
Se§er kabita 269 
Sibajir caritra 219 
Sibasamkirtan 189 
Sibayan 137, 188, 200 
Sikdar, Radhanath 219 
Sikdar, Taracaran 222, 223 
Sil, Nimaicamd 227 
Sitala 134, 156, 186 
Sitalamangal 191 

Siva 126, 134, 156-158, 159, 160, 164, 
167, 186, 188, 189, 190, 199, 200, 203, 
207, 230 
Sivapurana 163 

Sricaitanyabhagabat 170, 172, 174 
Sricaitanyacaritamrta 173-175 
Sricaitanyamangal 172, 173 
Sridhar, Dvija 192 
Srikanta 280-281 
Srikr?nabijay 135, 148, 149 
£rikr§nakirtan 135, 136, 148-155, 177, 
179' 

Srikj§namangal 165, 175 
!§rikr?napremtarangini 175 
Srisrikr?nacaitanyacaritamrta 172, 173 
Sunyapuran 188 
Syamadas ‘Duhkhi’ 175 
Syarnananda 182 
Sa?thi 134, 156, 186 
Saijtliibar 136 
Safjthlmangal 191 

Tagore, see Thakur 

Tantrism 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 203 

tappd 206 

Tarakesvar 227 

Tarkaratna, Ramnarayan 222-224, 225 
Taser des 271 
Tattvabodhini patrika 283 
Tattvabodhini sabha 217 
Thakur, Abanindranath 247 
Thakur, Balendranath 247 
Thakur, Debendranath 217, 246, 257 
Thakur, Dvarkanath 246 


Thakur, Dvijendranath 237, 247 
Thakur, Gaganendranath 247 
Thakur, Haru 205 
Thakur, Jyotirindranath 247 
Thakur, Pamcu, see Bandyopadhyay, 
Indranath 

Thakur, Rabindranath 133, 202, 235, 
236, 237, 244, 246-261, 263-277, 278, 
279, 280, 281, 284, 288, 290, 294 
Thakur, Rathindranath 270 
Thakur, Sudhindranath 247 
Thakur, Tekcamd, see Mitra, Pyaricamd 
Thompson, E. 250, 253, 255, 264 
Tillapada 131 
Tilottamasambhab 232 
Tod, James 231, 234 
Tohfa 195 
Tota itihas 212 
tripadi 123, 132, 153, 176 
Tutiname 212 

Ujjvalanilamani 177, 180, 182 
Unitarian Committee 213 
Upanishads 213 
Urbasi o Artemis 290 
Urissa 165, 166, 231 
Uttararamacarita 219 

Valmiki, see Ramayana /Sanskrit/ 
Varuna 187 

Vasudeva Sarvabhauma 174 
Vedanta 174, 213 
Venisamhara 225 
Vernacular Literature Society 219 
Vidyapati 178, 179, 190, 242 
Vidyasagara, see Bidyasagar 
Vishnupur 188 
Visvabharati 267 

Vi ? nu 134, 142, 146, 149, 170, 171, 173, 
177, 186 
vrata 169 

Waliullah, Saiyad 296-297 
Wasekpuri, Abdur Ra6id 297 

Yama 146, 147 

yatra 154-155, 207, 210, 222, 229, 230, 
231, 262 

Young Bengal 210, 283 
Yusuf-Zulekha 193 



